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PREFACE 


SINCE the publication of the preceding volume of this series, our 
community has lost two important outstanding personalities,—the 
one, Lee K. Frankel, a pioneer and leader in the field of organized social 
work, the other, Julius Rosenwald, a pathfinder in his special sphere of 
merchandising, and, at the same time, princely giver who blazed new 
trails and set new precedents in philanthropic effort. Though their 
activity was not confined to the Jewish scene, these two men played 
such important roles in Jewish communal life that it has been deemed 
appropriate as well as useful that brief records of their careers be set 
down in these pages. The article on Dr. Frankel is contributed by Dr. 
Solomon Lowenstein, Executive Director of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropies of New York City, who knew the 
subject of the sketch intimately; the article on Julius Rosenwald was 
supplied by Miss Pauline K. Angell who obtained much of the highly 
interesting personal details from’ members of Mr. Rosenwald’s family. 

These two biographical sketches are the only special features in the 
present volume. The lists of Jews who have been or are Governors of 
States, Judges of United States and State Courts, Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the United States, and of Jews who have won the Nobel 
prize, are repeated in this volume to permit the correction of errors in 
the preceding issue, or the addition of new names made necessary by 
recent appointments or elections. The recurrent features of the Year 
Book have been carefully brought up to date. 

The editor is again indebted to Dr. H. S. Linfield, Director of the 
Statistical Department of the American Jewish Committee, for his 
co-operation in preparing many of the directories and lists as well as 
the highly important article on Statistics of Jews; to Dr. Cyrus Adler 
for his valuable criticisms; and to Dr. Julius Grodinsky, the Secretary 
of the Jewish Publication Society, for his many useful suggestions. 


HARRY SCHNEIDERMAN. 
July 28, 1932. 
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CALENDARS 


ABRIDGED CALENDARS FOR 5692-5694 





R ivr Wr mn 
ioc Feativals, eto. a’sn—seez | y'¥7N—s693 | T'x7n—s004 
Month and Date 1931-1932 1932-1933 19331934 
Tishri 1 New Year Sept. 12 Sa Oct. 1 Sa Sept.21 Th 
3) Fast of Gedaliah Sept. 14 M Oct. 3 M | fSept.23 Sa 
10 Day of Atonement Sept. 21 M Oct. 10 M Sept.30 Sa 
15 Tabernacles Sept. 26 Sa Oct. 15 Sa Oct. 5 Th 
py Kighth Day of the Feast Oct. 3 Sa Oct. 22 Sa Oct. 12 Th 
23 Rejoieing of the Law Oct. 4 S Oct. 23 8 Octs 1358s 
Heshvan 1 New Moon *Oct. 12 M | *Oct. 31 M | *Oct. 21 Sa 
Kisley 1 New Moon *Noy. 11 W | *Nov. 30 W Nov.19 § 
25 Hanukkah Dec. 5 Sa Dee. 24 Sa Dec. 13 W 
Tebet 1 New Moon "Dec. 11 F *Deo. 30 =F *Dec. 19 T 
1933 
10 Fast of Tebet Dec. 20 S Jans Eons Dec. 28 Th 
1932 1934 
Shebat 1 New Moon Jan. 9 Sa } Jan. 28 Sa Jan. 17 W 
Adar 1 New Moon "Feb. 8 M | *Feb. 27 M | *Feb. 16 ¥F 
Adar Sheni 1 New Moon eMart: Ope \\ail\c ei mrenars Re, < 
13 Fast of Esther Mar. 21 M |**Mar. 11 Sa | Feb. 28 W 
14 Purim Mar. 22 T Mar. 12 § Mar. 1 Th 
Nisan 1 New Moon Apr. 7 Thj| Mar. 28 T Mar.17 Sa 
15 Passover Apr. 21 Thy Apr. 11 T Ma.31 Sa 
lyar rf New Moon *May 7 Sa | *Apr. 27 Th| *Apr. 16 M 
18 Thirty-third Day of ‘Omer May 24 T May 14 8 May 3 Th 
Sivan 1 New Moon June 5 8 May 26 F May 15 T 
6 Feast of Weeks June 10 F May 31 W May 20 § 
Tammus 1 New Moon ‘Juy 5 T | “June 25 § *June 14 Th 
17 Fast of Tammuz July 21 Th] July 11 T fJune 30 Sa 
Ab 1 New Moon Au. 3 W July 24 M July 13 F 
9 Fast of Ab Aug. 11 Thf Aug. 1 T fJuly 21 Sa 
Elul 1 New Moon Sept. 2 F | *Aug. 23 W | *Aug.12 S 





*Second day of New Moon. 
+Fast observed on following Sunday. 
**Fast observed on previous Thursday. 


ABRIDGED CALENDARS FOR 5695-5697 


nna wr ahi 
Festivals, etc. /S7N—5695 | y"~an—se96 | t’S7N—5697 
1934-1935 1935-1936 1936-1937 


Jewish 
Month and Date 


New Year 
Fast of Gedaliah 
Day of Atonement 
Tabernacles 
Eighth Day of the Feast 
Rejoicing of the Law 

New Moon 
New Moon 
Hanukkah 


Sept. 28 Sept. 17 
Sept. 30 +Sept. 20 
Oct. 7 Sept. 26 
Oct. 12 Oct. 1 
Oct. 19 Oct. 8 
Oct. 20 Oct. 9 
*Oct. 28 *Oct. 17 
*Nov, 27 Noy. 15 
Dec. 21 Dec. 9 


muses aas 


New Moon » Dec. 27 *Dec. 15 
1936 
Fast of Tebet Jan. 5 Dec. 24 
1937 
Shebat New Moon Jan. 25 Jan. 13 |W 
Adar New Moon *Feb, 24 *Feb. 12 F 


| Adar Sheni New Moon 
Fast of Esther *Mar. 7 Feb. 24 


Purim Mar. 8 Feb. 25 


New Moon Mar. 24 Mar. 13 
Passover Apr. 7 Mar. 27 


New Moon Apr. 23 *Apr. 12 
Thirty-third Day of ‘Omer May 10 Apr. 29 


New Moon May 22 May 11 
Feast of Weeks May 28 May. 16 


New Moon June 21 *June 10 
Fast of Tammus July 7 fJune 26 Sa 


New Moon July 20 Juy 9 F 
Fast of Ab July 28 fJuly 17 Sa 


New Moon *Aug. 19 *Augz. 8 S 





*Second day of New Moon. 
{Fast observed on following Sunday. 
**Past observed as previous Thursday 


5693 


is called 693 (’x1n) according to the short system (p"p)). 
It is a perfect common year of 12 months, 51 Sabbaths, 
355 days, beginning on Saturday, the seventh day of the 
week, and having the first day of Passover on Tuesday, 
the third day of the week; therefore its sign is wt, i.e., 
t for the seventh, w for perfect (anbw), and 2 for third. 
It is the twelfth year of the 300th lunar cycle of 19 years, 
and the ninth year of the 204th solar cycle of 28 years, 


since Creation. 





1932, Oct. 1—30] TISHRI 30 DAYS PAWN 5693 








| Day : PENTATEUCHAL 
Civil PROPHETICAL 
Go| qtelinsal oomnames,ges™™ | GREGG | RGB 
ESSA Ae ba ee NPOAD mywen 
Oct Tishri 
iq Ss 1 | New Year MWA VNIT'S ee 1-6 I Sam. 1: 1-2: 10 
2) S| 2 |New Year MWT UNIT ‘2 (Gen 22 eas 
um, 29: 1- CRG 
BVI) Sol nace or Goadtan DIS | kx. 32: 11-14; 34: 1-10 (is. 55: 6-56: 8 
4 mM 4 epk. none 
5} WI 5 
6| Th) 6 
I 
Hos. 14: 2-10; : 
7 F i. 15-17 ne Zi ered 
mei S| 3 maw Naw wisn | Deut. 32 Fino Bb 
9|S| 9 
10|M!} 10 1D) oY [Kit 16 Is. 57: 14-58; 14 
Ee Day of At t Num, 29; 7-11 
Bert ag| ttm | ace wa | Sr ER, 
12| W/ 12 : 
> | Thi 13 
: 
14| F | 14 
15 S 15 Tabernacles N)DDT'S {Nam 29:12-16-7 44 Zech. 14 
16 S116 “Tabernacles M)DDT ‘3 (Rita 3/91 Th Kinges => ee 
17 M ye ieee Be 7-22 
BB 18h ayn on Sh 8 
F 
19; W/ 19 (Seph. 29: 23-28 
4 ee ay 827 NYT Seph. 30: e534 
21| F | 21!) od 
22 S 22 nosy POY | ae AS: years 17, 
=| ~~ Eighth Day of the Feast") \Num, 29: 35-30: 1_| I Kings. 8: 54-66 
n V7] D - 
23 Ss 23 Rejoicing Peuine pone { Cae ees ; ne A { osh. 1 
24 M 24 IN oN | (Num. 29: 35-30: 1 Seph. 1: 1-9 
@o| T | 25 
26| W | 26 
ec} Th 27 
28| F | 28 I Sam. 20: 18-42 
29 Ss 29 (‘nn 579) wR a Gen. 1: 1-6: 8 | Seph. add Is. 61: 10; 


a 


—— | —— | —— | ————___..... wah 


30 S | 80 |New Moon WIN US TT 'n | Num. 28: 1-15 


ee 
*The Book of Ecclesiastes is read. 
5 





1932, Oct. 31—Nov. 29] HESHVAN 30 DAYS Twn 5693. 


ROPHETICAL 
Dey | jewich| SABBATHS, FesTI- | "= TESTER CAD | PR ORTI 









Month] $f 2° | Month VALS, FASTS eae peo me 
fOse | uae Eada Vt OF sie CM ike Ean ine eee aeons eee 
31 M 1 New Moon WM ‘17’ | Num, 28: 1-15 
1 OR BS ie eer 
21 Wi 38 
3| Th 4 
4) P45 
id. Ss 6 TT] | Gen. 6: 9-11-32 (tare 
oo rosa eae ¢ 
7\MI 8 
8| T] 9 
9; W110 
10 | Th) 11 
115-8 112 | 
“ = Be 9 Jo | Gem. 12: 17027 eae aes 
14|Mj15 
15| T |} 16 
16| W|17 | 
17 | Th} 18 
18} F 319 
obs S | 20 NV) | Gen. 18: 1-22: 24 eroaneean 
20} S | 21 
21) Mj 22 
Ae aah Na 
23 | W | 24 
24 | Th) 25 
25| F | 26 
26| S | 27 (‘M7 'AD) TW YT | Gen. 23: 1-25: 18 I Kings 1: 1-31 
27| S | 28 
28} M| 29 Jop MDS oP 
T | 80} New Moon wan '37's | Num. 28: 1-15 























1932, Nov. 30—Dec. 29] 











KISLEV 30 DAYS 





nbop>d 5693 














ser oleae] sanpatg mest | TPRORHGSE | HCHO! 
nrw 5 niyw51 
Nov. Kislev 
30 1 | New Moon wan ‘3712 | Num. 28: 1-15 
ec. 
Meee hy 2 
Zi |. 3 
3 SS 4 natbin | Gen. 25: 19-28: 9 Mal. 1: 1-2: 7 
Be ib 1D 
5|M!| 6 
Sauk! 
iW 1F 8" 
Si Thi 9 
9) +10 Bee cia dos oral: 
10 aS) aid NX) | Gen. 28: 10-32: 3 sepn 111 7-12: 12 
ti S| 12 
112|M} 13 
#3 | T |} 14 
14; W/ 15 
15 Th 16 Hos. 12: 13-14: 10; or 
16 K 17 11: 7-12: 12; or 
117|S 1/18 ribwry | Gen. 33: 4-36: 43 Seph, Obad. 1: 1-21 
18; S | 19 
19 | M | 20 
| T |) 21 
vA | W | 22 
22 | Thi 23 
23 Fr 24 eo GL 30 vane fGen. 37: 1-40: 23 : 
9241S | 25 iFoast of Dedication \Num. 7: 1-17 Zech. 2: 14-4: 7 
a5 | S |38 ae 
271 T | 28 Nem a 30-41 
231 W | 29 See Seas 
Seph. 7: 36-41 
29 Th 30 New Moon W4'77'N Ae Ze re 


Num. 7: 





1932, Dec. 30-1933, Jan.27] TEBET 29 DAYS Inaw 5693 


i Callie Causes aa ee 

31) S| 2) eee itkan PP? | (Num 7isecsia. | I Kings 7: 40-50 
1933 

Leiria ro 

2|M| 4 

She eo 

4|W| 6 

Dat Ghee t 

Gueltel <6 

T1S | 9 wy) | Gen. 44:18-47:27 | Ezek. 37: 15-28 

8| S | 10 f Nava m7Wwy ow |Ex. 32: 11-14; 34: 1-10 (is. 55: 6-56: 8 

9 M 11 \Fast of Tebet eph. none 

Owe Lele | 
11; W/18 | 
12| Th/ 14 

PSR lS 

14} S |16 Mm) | Gen. 47: 28-50: 26 I Kings 2: 1-12 

15| S |17 

16|M {18 

Lit 19 
18} W | 20 

19} Th} 21 | | 
20 F Ze Is, 27: 6-28: 13; 29; | 
21/1 S | 23 (maT "a) nw) Ex. 1: 1-621 Sep. Jer. 17 1-2:3| 
Zan Sees: | 
23 | M | 25 

24} T | 26 

25 | W | 27 

26 Th 28 (OTpPvo] WP WSS ay 

YA BAN DIN WAS, 








1933, Jan. 28—Feb. 26] 


SHEBAT 30 DAYS 


LAAN Ee en 
PORTIONS 


nyo 


(re 6: 2-9: 35 
Num. 28: 9-15 


Ex. 10: 1-13: 16 


Ex, 13: 17-17: 16 


Ex. 18: 1-20: 23 


ee ot ate Jewish SABBATHS, FESTI- 
Beischel ey 
281S | 11 lew aa O87 NTN 
29;5 | 2 

30|M | 3 

31|T)| 4 

Feb. 

1;W}| 5 

2|\Th) 6 

Bar 1 7 

4|s| 8 = 
GEN 

6 | M | 10 

oT 11 

8 |W) 12 

9 | Th) 13 

10| F | 14 yy nay nwa 
Bi | S | 15 | {ow reer PSE 
12 |S | 16 

13 |M/} 17 

14| T | 18 

15|W/ 19 

16 | Th) 20 

a7.) EF | 21 

ms |S | 22 mm” 
19 |S | 23 

20 | M | 24 

21 | T | 25 

22 | W | 26 

93 | Th\ 27) j7piep We2 oY 
24 | F | 28 DU_WD 
95 | S | 29 UT '309) one 





| | 


AE (ED ep esr nearness 


re i 30: New Moon WIM IT'S 


Ex. 21; 1-24: 18 
Ex. 30: 11-16 








peas 28; 1-15 
{ 
! 
9 


(Seok 5: 1-31 











[DAW 5693 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 
niwsn 


Jer. 46: 13-28 


Judges 4: 4-S: 11 


Is. 6: 1-7: 6; 9:5, 6 
Seph. 6: 1-13 


II Kings 12: 1-17 
{Seph. 11: 17-12: 17 





1933, Feb. 27—Mar. 27] ADAR 29 DAYS 


[WRT ATK 5693 


PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
SABBATHS, FESTI- IONS 
VALS. PASTS PORTIONS PORTIO 


nvw a» _mnwsn 


Bey fe DES 3 
afta ofthe |e 
Feb. Adar 
yA | 1 
28 2 
Mar. 

1|}W 3 
Zee 
31 FF] 5 
41'S | 6 
Sy noua EVE 
6|/M| 8 
iil 1.0 
8| W | 10 
OT 
TOV R12 
11] S | 13 
Paes 1) 14 
13| M | 15 
a6 
15| W }17 
16 | Th} 18 
ETE Ie a BR, 
1S S120 
LOS eZ 
20 | M | 22 
Zea Ze3 
22| W | 24 
28 | Th| 25 
24| F | 26 
DeSilva 
261 S | 28 
27 | M | 29 


New Moon WM '77.'3 | Num. 28: 1-15 


MON | Ex. 25: 1-27: 19 I Kings 5: 26-6: 13 
“NDS OX | Ex. 32: 11-14; 34: TenSSIGESGaS 
Fast of Esther 1-10 Seph. none 


Ex. 27: 20-30: 10 I Sam. 15: 2+34 
Deut. 25:)17-19 Seph. 15: 1-34 


21’ msn | 
Ex. 17: 8-16 | 
| 


D 
Purim, Feast of Esther* 
On jww 


Shushan Purim 





i Ex. 30: 11-34:35 Ezek. 36: 16-38 | 
M715 'D NWN °D ee 19 (one 36: 16-36 


[nm a1 ppp bap) 
. ; i ee 35: 1-40: 38 Ezek. 45: 16-46: 18 
Wit 5 Ex. 12: 1-20 Seph. 45: 18-46: 15 | 





*The Book of Esther is read. 
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1933, Mar.28—Apr. 26] NISAN 30 DAYS []D° 5693 
_. | Day PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Civil Jewish} SABBATHS, FESTI- 
ext | of the aber , PORTIONS PORTIONS 
| Week "went Mee ete nywip mwen 
Mar. Nisan 
28 fh 1 | New Moon WT WN | Num. 28: 1-15 
29| W| 2 
30|.Th| 3 
31) F | 4 
Apr. 
aq Ss 5 +871?) | Lev. 1: 1-5:26 Is. 43: 21-44: 23 
Bis | 6 
3|M| 7 
Beped | 8 
5|W! 9 
6| Th/ 10 
"4 F 11 (Mal. 3: 4-24; or Jer. 7: 
8 S /12 Syn naw rx | Lev. 6: 1-8:36 Nese Nt. es ar 
9; S {18 
bh) &) 
My | VE | 14 | raseorenevusenee 
BL) 'T | 15 | Passover moet’ | (Ret 2tst | ea 
12| W]16| ressover mop’ | [kev 28 20c28e44 | IT Kings 25:1 Gor - 
13 | Th| 17 Sane owe 
14| F 118 syion Sin Ex. 22; 24-23: 19 
um, 25: Te 
Ezek. 36: 37-37: 14 
15| S |19|}- Be ae ae 
Num. 9: 1-1 
By (20) eee 
7 M VAL Passover oath Nee eigen II Sam. 22 
5 a, os is tact DET TM | Na os to9s | Is. 10: 3241226 
an YDS 
20 | Th} 24 
21 F 25 II Sam. 6: 1-7: 8 or 
22 S | 26 (TT 13) MVS -yDw | Lev. 9: 1-11: 47 ea eae 
3 | S |27 
cd | 
44 | M | 28 
| T | 29 


6 W 30 New Moon WN 'I7'S8 





Num. 28: 1-15 


*The Song of Songs is read. 


1933, Apr. 27—May 25] IYAR 29 DAYS [WN 5693 


cred ies PENTATEUCHAL | PROPHETICAL 
Civil | of the | Jewish BN eae PORTIONS PORTIONS 


BfoRtbt "Week eute nywnp mower 











Apr. Iyar wan't '3 ;DVIP | Num. 28: 1-15 


New Moon 





yrayp yan Lev. 12; 1-15: 33 II Kings 7: 3-20 


bo 
Hs 


Amos 9: 7-15 or 
ete a 1-19 (or—16) 
i A eph. Ezek. 20: 2 (or 
DwIp abe) o7nNN Lev. 16: 1-20: 27 1)-20 


Ret | RS 
bg |S ee aon er [conor 


Hsnnads 


W 14 "Ww MDD 


13 Ss ye “WON | Lev. 21: 1-24: 23 Ezek. 44: 15-31 


a | | Os 


20) S | 24) tna ‘an *NpMa WA | Lev. 25: 1-27: 34 Jer. 16: 19-17: 14 | 





29 | Thy 29 ]8p N52 ov 


ee ee See || 
12 | 











PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 











Be, |e Day. 
nt of the |iemnth| VALS FASTS PORTIONS PORTIONS 
May Sivan 
26 F 1 | New Moon WM WNT | Num. 28: 1-15 
27 uD) es 7279.3 | Num. 1: 1-4: 20 Hos. 2: 1-22 
28;S | 3 ot Oe Ske eae 
29|M} 4 
30|T | 5 
31 W 6 Feast of Weekes ae a Nam, 28: 26-31 apis espe AME 
MT | Th] 7 lroase of weasR37227 3 | (Nun: 28: 26-3117 | Seph. 2: 20-3: 19 
oi |. 8 In 708 
3 —s ve NWI) Num. 4: 21-7: $9 Judges 13: 2-25 
4;S |10 Teer ay 
5|M/11 
6| T /12 
7|W /13 
8 | Th) 14 
9| F |15 
10 1S. 16 snbyna Num, 8: 1-12: 16 Zech. 2: 14-4: 7 
SF eam ae eS nN remAU nies 
12/M | 18 
iB} T |19 
14 | W | 20 
15 | Th) 21 
16 | F | 22 





g S) 23 [nn '20) fay) now Num. 13: 1-15: 41 Josh. 2 
18} S | 24 








19; M {25 

ao | T | 26 

21 | W | 27 

29 | Th| 28 | totpw1 op NBD oY 

| b | 29 

|S | 80 won @eb@rrt Bor? | (Num 38518? | a oo 


———————_———— 
*The Book of Ruth is read. 
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1933, June 25—July, 23] 


civ | Pay, | Jewieh 
Month] Week | Month 


Tam. 


Zodtort ek 
26|M} 2 
Bele LAl 73 
28;W)| 4 
29 | Th) 5 
308 ia is had) 
July 
(oslo pea als 
2|S]| 8 
4\M} 9 
3 | T | 10 
5|W/11 
6 | Th} 12 
at els 
8] S /14 
9|S {15 
10 | M | 16 
Ble 7 
12 | W | 18 
133) Th! 19 
14} F | 20 
15| S {21 
16| 8 | 22 
17 | M | 23 
18 | T | 24 
19 | W | 25 
20 | Th) 26 
Za 2 
22|S |28 
23 |S |29 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


New Moon W740 '77'2 


{Mona WY AYAY OX 


\ Fast of Tammuz 


(‘NT 3D) YPYDD ,MwD 


TAMMUZ 29 DAYS 
PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 
nywnb 


Num. 28: 1-15 


TM | Num. 19; 1-22: 1 





p?a | Num. 19: 1-25:9 


DnYD 


jOp NBD ov 
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Num. 25: 10-30: 1 


Num. 30: 2-36: 13 


[NN 5693 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nwSn 


Judges 11: 1-33 


Micah 5: 6-6: 8 


Ex. 32: 11-14; 34: 1-10 ee 55: 6-56: 8 


eph. none 


Jer. 1: 1-2: 3 


a 2: 4-28; 3:4 
Seph. 2: 4-28; 4: 12 











1933, July 24—Aug. 22] AB 30 DAYS [D8 5693 


ate, Day PENTATE 
July Ab 
9A M 1 New Moon W 7M WN7 | Num. 28: 1-15 
Bp |.| :2 
26|W| 3 
2(iTh| 4 
Bo jF | 5 
29|S | 6 yn naw ,o37 | Deut. 1: 1-3: 22 Is. 111-27 
30;S | 7 
31 M 8 Deut. 4: 25-40 rere 23 
ol co il eo pShate9 | ecate ese 
-2!1w!l10 Oth or 1a-20- 1a 
> Th) 11 
4)\F |12 
a1 3S | 18 VOM NAW JANN | Deut. 3:23-7:11 | Is. 40: 1-26 
6; S |14 
71M {15 
Bl 116 
9|W {17 
10 | Th| 18 
a1} F | 19 “4 
po eS) 20 3Py | Deut. 7: 12-11:25 | Is. 49: 14-51: 3° 
113 |S {21 
14 | M | 22 
fo | T 123 
116 | W | 24 
117 | Th} 25 
18 | F | 26 


19|S a [Mm '379] ,TNT | Deut. 11: 26-16: 17 Is. 54: 11-55: 5 
220) S |28 : 
1 M 29 Wp NBD or 


22. | 'T | 830 | New Moon WIN UNIT'S | Num. 28: 1-15 





*The Book of Lamentations is read. 
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1933, Aug. 23—Sept. 20] ELUL 29 DAYS 


NT HAL 
civ | D3, |Jewish| SABBATHS, Fest1. | PENTATEVC 
Month | f° | Month VALS, FASTS 


WIN WITT ‘3D | Num. 28: 1-15 


New Moon* 


Deut. 16: 18-21: 9 


Deut. 21: 10-25: 19 


Deut. 26: 1-29: 8 


5% ,Oa¥I | Deut. 29: 9-31: 30 


MM 3D? DD Dwo 
Selihot* 





*The Sephardim say Selihot during the whole month of Elul. 
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tbids 5693 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nIwS1 


Is. 51: 12-52: 12 


Is. 54: 1-10 


ae 61: 10-63: 9; or 
55: 6-56: 8 





TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET 
IN SIX NORTHERN LATITUDES 


TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN SIX NORTHERN LATITUDES* 


Day of 
Month 


Jan. 1 


Feb. 1 





Lat. 44° North 

(For Maine, Nova Scotia, 
Northern New York, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, 
Northern Oregon, Northern 
Idaho) 


Portland, Me. 











e2/ 21 2 | as 
eo 8 5 ie 
Am a i) fete 
6.52 | 7.87 |: 4:31 |. 6.16 
5.51 | 7.36 | 4.40 | 6.25 
5.47 | 7.80 | 4.53 | 6.35 
5.39 | 7.19] 5.09 | 6.49 
5.29 | 7.07 | 5.99 | 7.01 
5.15 | 6.52 | 5.36 | 7.12 
5.01 | 6.37] 5.48 | 7.24 
4.43 | 6.21 6.00) 75387 
4,26 | 6.03 | 6.19 | 7.49 
4.00 | 5.40 |} 6.97 | 8.07 
3.41 | 5.24] 6.39 | 8.21 
3.19 | 5.07 6.51 | 8.39 
2.52 | 4.49 | 7.05 | 9.01 
2.36 | 4.37 7.15 | 9.14 
2.16 | 4.26 | 7,96 | 9.37 
1.55 | 4.17 | 7.38 | 10.00 
1.47 | 4.14 | 7,44 | 10.12 
1.44 | 4.14 | 7,49 | 10.18 
1.55 | 4.18 | 7,49 | 10.10 
2.12 | 4.24 7.46 | 9.58 
2.27 | 4.32 | 7.39 | 9.44 
2.46 | 4.46 7.26 | 9.25 
3.06 | 4.57 | 7.14 | 9.03 
3.23 | 5.07 6.58 | 8.41 
3.40 | 5.22 | 6.37] 8.20 
3.55 | 5.33 6.20 | 7.59 
4.07 |} 5.45 | 6.01 | 7.39 
4.22 | 5.58 | 5.41 | 7.16 
4.35 | 6.09) 5.95 | 6.59 
4.45 | 6.22 | 5.97 | 6.43 
5.00 | 6.388 | 4.49 | 6.28 
5.10 | 6.51 | 4.38 | 6.18 


Lat. 42° North 
(For Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Cen- 
tral New York, Southern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North- 
ern Iowa, Wyoming, South- 
ern Idaho, Southern Oregon) 


Boston, Mass. 


SS ee SS ee”) SS FD Oe Ee 


ge2/ 2] 8 | Ss 
Ag) 2] 4 |e 
5.48 | 7.30 | 4.38 | 6.20 
5.48 | 7.29 | 4.46 | 6.28 
5.48 | 7.24 | 4.58 | 6.36 
5.38 | 7-14] 5.14] 6.50 
5,29 | 7.04 | 5.26 | 6.59 
5.17 | 6.50 | 5.38 | 7.12 
5.02 | 6.85 | 5.50 | 7.23 
4,48 | 6.21] 6.01 | 7.34 
4,30 | 6.03 | 6.12 | 7.46 
4,08 | 5.43 | 6.26 | 8.01 
3.49 | 5.27 | 6.35 | 8.13 
3.29 | 5.11 | 6.45 | 8.28 
3.07 | 4-54 | 6.59 | 8.47 
2.53 | 4-44] 7.08 | 9.02 
2.35 | 4.36 | 7.18 | 9.18 
2.17 | 4-25 | 7.29 | 9.37 
2.11 | 4-22 | 7.385 | 9.47 
2.08 | 4-28 | 7.39 | 9.53 
2.12 | 4.26 | 7.40 | 9.54 
2.23 | 4.32 | 7.38 | 9.44 
2.37 | 4.40 | 7.382 | 9.35 
2.55 | 4.52 | 7.20] 9.17 
3.12 | 5.01 | 7.09 | 8.59 
3.27 | 5.11 | 6.55 | 8.39 
3.44 | 5.24 | 6.36 | 8.16 
3.55 | 5.84] 6.21 | 7.59 
4.07 | 5-44 | 6.04 | 7.38 
4,23 | 5.56 | 5.43 | 7.17 
4.33 | 6.06 | 5.29 | 7.00 
4.44 | 6.18 | 5.13 | 6.45 
4.58 | 6.33 | 4.55 | 6.30 
5.07 | 6.44] 4.44 | 6.21 

6.14 

6.09 

6.08 

6.11 


*Adapted, by permission from, The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. XI 
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Lat. 40° North 

(For Southern New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Southern Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Northern Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, California) 


New York City 
Chicago, Ill, 





2 SS +3 n=] 
Pe) 5 | 2 | ae 
Aa | od] a | FA 
5.46 | 7.25 | 4.43 | 6.99 
5.46 | 7.25 | 4.51] 6.29 
5.45 | 7.19 | 5.03 | 6.38 
5.37 | 7.10} 5.18 | 6.51 
5.29 | 7.01 | 5.29] 7.00 
5.17 | 6.48 | 5.40] 7,19 
5.03 | 6.35 | 5.51 | 7,09 
4.49 | 6.21 | 6.01} 7,39 
4.33 | 6.04 |} 6.11] 7,44 
4.12 | 5.45 | 6.24 | 7.56 
3.54 | 5.28 | 6.33 | 8.03 
3.36 | 5.13 | 6.43 | g.91 
3.16 | 4.59 | 6.55 | 8.39 
3.02 | 4.50 | 7.04] g.45 
2.46 | 4.39 | 7.141 9.00 
2.32 | 4.31 | 7.24] 9,93 
2.27 | 4.28 | 7.29 | 9.39 
2.25 | 4.29 | 7.34 | 9.36 
2.28 | 4.31 | 7.35 | 9.37 
2.38 | 4.37 | 7.33 | 9.34 
2.50 | 4.44 | 7.27 | 9.94 
3.06 | 4.56 | 7.16 | 9.06 
3.19 | 5.05 | 7.06 | §.509 
3.34 | 5.15 | 6.53 | 8.93 
3.50 | 5.27 | 6.33 | g 40 
4.00 | 5.36 | 6.19 | 7.54 
4.12 | 5.45 | 6.02 | 7.36 
4.25 | 5.56 | 5.43 | 7,46 
4.35 | 6.05 | 5.31 | 6.58 
4.45 | 6.15 | 5.16 | 6.43 
4.57 | 6.29 | 4.59 | 6.31 
5.09 | 6.40 | 4.49 | 6.91 
5.17 | 6.53 | 4.39 | 6 45 
5.27 | 7.05 | 4.34 6.11 
5.35 | 7.14 | 4.33 6.11 
5.41 | 7.20 | 4.36 | 6.44 





TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN Six NORTHERN LATITUDES* 


Lat. 38°-36° North 
(For District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Maryland, Vir- Lat. 34°-32° North 
ginia, West Virginia, South- | (For South Carolina, North- Lat. 30°-28° North 
ern Ohio, Southern Indiana, | ern Georgia, Alabama, Mis- | (For Florida, Southern Geor- 
Southern Illinois, Northern | sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, } gia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Kansas, Central | Southern New Mexico, Ari- | Louisiana, Texas) 
Colorado, Central Utah, | zona, California) Pensacola, Fla. 


Central Nebraska, Central Savannah, Ga. New Orleans, La. 


California) Charleston, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 





*Adapted, by permission, from The Jewish Reerhopedts, Vol. XI 





REVIEW OF THE YEAR 5692* 
By Harry SCHNEIDERMAN 


J 
THE UNITED STATES 


Economic conditions in the United States during the 
past year were such as to compel the Jewish community to 
apply by far the greater part of its energies to the solution 
of its own domestic problems, including those of continuing 
the activities and, in some extreme cases, preventing the 
dissolution, of institutions and agencies which had been 
created by the community in previous years. American 
Jewry was prevented, therefore, from taking as active an 
interest in its sister communities overseas as in former years, 
especially insofar as material aid was concerned. And yet, 
harassed as they were by their own difficulties, the Jews of 
America maintained to a measurable extent their sense of 
solidarity with their brethren in other countries, to whom 
they extended their sympathy and such material aid as 
their drastically reduced means made possible. They 
watched with interest events affecting their brethren in 
many countries, especially Palestine, Poland, and Roumania 
and, perhaps for the first time in generations, they followed, 
with considerable anxiety, events in Germany which 
appeared to portend misfortune for the Jews of that country. 


A large section of the American community followed with 
lively interest the proceedings of the Seventeenth Congress 
of the World Zionist Organization which was held at Basle, 
Switzerland, during the first two weeks of July 1931. 
American delegates to the Congress took an active part in 
its discussions, which were made notable by bitter criticism 
of the policies of the government of Great Britain and of the 


*The period covered by this review is from July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932, Itis based 
chiefly on the dispatches of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency ; the Jewish and genera 
press and reports of many organizations have also been used as source material. 
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attitude, vis-a-vis these policies, of the leadership of the 
Zionist movement. While the American delegates did not 
act as a unit, the majority of them took an active part in 
bringing about a bloc of the general or moderate factions of 
the Zionist Organization which was instrumental in effecting 
the retirement of Dr. Chaim Weizmann and the election of 
Dr. Nahum Sokolow, as president of the World Zionist 
Organization, and the creation of a coalition Executive 
Committee of five members, including one American, 
Emanuel Neumann, of New York City. The American 
delegates also led the movement for securing the adoption 
by the Congress of a resolution recommending the establish- 
ment in all countries of private corporations to stimulate 
the flow of capital into all economic fields in Palestine, and 
the union of such organizations into a single association. An 
important section of American Zionists, known as the 
Brandeis-Mack group, had been agitating for such a plan 
for many years.* 

The lack of unanimity of the American delegates to the 
Zionist Congress reflected a cleavage which existed within 
the Zionist Organization of America, which, since the 
convention of the Organization at Cleveland in July 1930, 
had been under the control of the so-called Brandeis-Mack 
group (see AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, Vol. 32, page 72). 
A faction led by Louis Lipsky, former president of the 
Organization, which had virtually surrendered control to 
the Brandeis-Mack group, had, since that convention, 
become dissatisfied with the new administration, and dis- 
approved of the stand taken by leaders of that group at 
the Zionist Congress. Dr. Stephen S. Wise and others came 
to the defense of the administration, and it appeared as if 
the breach in the Organization, which the public believed 
had been healed at the Cleveland convention, would be 
reopened. To prevent this, the Executive Committee 
appointed a committee of six with ‘‘full power to make 
recommendations for the selection of a national administra- 
tion, that shall disregard partisan differences and aim at 
securing cooperation of all Zionist forces without regard to 
majorities or factions.”’ 


oe an account of the Congress and of meetings of the Jewish Agency, see pp 86-92 
post. 
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At the 34th Annual Convention of the Organization held 
on November 8-10, 1931, this committee presented a 
coalition slate, and a program for work for the ensuing year, 
combining the views of the principal groups of the Organiza- 
tion, both of which were accepted. The program urged the 
development of activities in six principal directions, namely, 
1) the extension of Zionist propaganda among Jews and 
non-Jews; 2) work for the Jewish National Fund upon the 
largest and widest scale; 3) strengthening of the Keren 
Hayesod, or Foundation Fund; 4) the acceleration of the 
economic absorptive capacity of Palestine, by the stimula- 
tion of the investment of private capital and the immigra- 
tion of small capitalists; 5) the formation of Zionist youth 
groups and the development of a national Jewish youth 
movement in America; and, 6) the encouragement of all 
manifestations of the Hebraic spirit in America. With the 
acceptance of changes in the personnel of the leadership and 
the foregoing program harmony was restored within the 
Organization, making possible a united effort to gather the 
funds required for its work as well as for the even more 
important development of the Jewish settlement in Palestine. 

It will be recalled that, in January 1931, the American 
Palestine Campaign of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
had been launched with $2,500,000 as the objective for the 
year. At the Convention of the Zionist Organization in 
November, announcement was made that a little over 
$1,000,000 had actually been raised. This, however, does 
not represent the total contributed by American Jewry for 
Palestine work, as separate appeals had been made on 
behalf of the Keren Hayesod, the Jewish National Fund, and 
Hadassah. On January 17, 1932, a new drive for $2,500,000 
was opened at a meeting in New York City, of leading 
Zionists and non-Zionists, and in March another meeting 
inaugurated the local campaign for $1,000,000, New York’s 
quota. Other communities throughout the country did 
likewise. Much impetus was given to these campaigns by 
the presence in the United States of Dr. Nahum Sokolow, 
the newly-elected President of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, who toured the country and addressed numerous 
meetings. 

Late in June 1932, at a dinner marking the close of the 
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New York Campaign, announcement was made that a total 
of $609,293 had been raised throughout the country by the 
American Palestine Campaign and affiliated bodies; over 
$196,000 of this had been secured by Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization. A comparison of the amount raised 
in the first half of 1932 with that gathered during the same 
period in 1931 which was close to $1,000,000 parallels the 
downward trend in business conditions in the United States. 

In spite of the great difficulty in raising funds, however, 
the various societies interested in promoting one or another 
phase of Zionist work or Palestine development did not 
succumb to apathy and inaction but continued their chosen 
tasks as well as they could with the reduced means at their 
disposal. Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization, was 
very active during the year. Undaunted by the unfavorable 
conditions, its chapters in many cities strove energetically 
to raise the budget of $350,000 set by the annual convention 
in November, 1931. Toward the end of April 1932, Dr. Haim 
Yassky, the director of the Hadassah medical service in 
Palestine, visited the United States to make a six months 
study of public health and hospital administration here. 
What was probably an unusually favorable result was 
achieved by the Jewish National Fund. A report of that 
agency for the six months from October 1, 1931 to April 1, 
1932, showed a total collected of $162,525, compared with 
almost $200,000 for the same period a year before. In 
January, 1932, at a dinner in New York City in celebration 
of the thirtieth anniversary of the Jewish National Fund, 
it was reported that during the three decades American 
Jews had contributed five of the sixteen million dollars 
paid into the Fund, which had been used to purchase 
320,000 dunams (about 74,000 acres) of land in Palestine 
for the Jewish people. 

In February 1932, a new project was initiated at a meeting 
held in New York City, in connection with the celebration 
of the bicentenary of the birth of George Washington, when 
it was decided to set up a national committee of Jews and 
non-Jews to sponsor the collection of special contributions 
for the purpose of establishing a Washington Forest in 
Palestine on land of the Jewish National Fund. 

Non-Jews continued to show a lively interest in Palestine 
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matters. During the Seventeenth Zionist Congress in 
July 1931, the Pro-Palestine Federation of Chicago, which 
had come into existence in the preceding January, sent a 
cablegram of greeting to the Congress ‘‘in the name of the 
multitude of non-Jewish American sympathizers and spon- 
sors of Jewish Palestine’. Shortly thereafter the Federation 
announced that it comprised eight groups in as many cities, 
with more than 700 individual members, and that it was 
about to initiate a campaign for additional members. 


The most important step thus far in organizing non- 
Jewish sympathizers with Jewish aspirations as regards 
Palestine was the dinner held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 18, 1932, attended by eighty guests, including 
Vice-President Curtis, members of the Cabinet, Senators 
and Representatives. Following a presentation by Dr. Felix 
Frankfurter, Professor at the Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, of the Palestine situation with special reference to 
its international political aspects, and addresses by Emanuel 
Neumann, American member of the World Zionist Execu- 
tive, and Dr. Elwood Mead, United States Commissioner 
of Reclamation, the guests decided to organize an ‘‘American 
Palestine Committee for the furtherance of the restoration 
of Palestine as the Jewish National Homeland, and the 
dissemination of accurate information as to the progress of 
the upbuilding work in the Holy Land.” 


Though Palestine occupied the chief place in the interest 
of American Jewry in overseas communities, the situation 
of Jews in other countries was not ignored. Thus, for a few 
weeks in November and December 1931, our community 
was stirred by a series of anti-Jewish outbreaks in Poland, 
which, starting at the University of Cracow, spread to 
other universities, and even beyond the bounds of these 
institutions. The news reports led many to form the 
opinion that these disorders would not have spread as far 
and as rapidly as they did if the Polish authorities had made 
more rigorous efforts to localize them in the beginning, 
and charges of weakness and vacillation against the Polish 
government were made by sections of the Jewish press and 
by a number of organizations. The Federation of Polish 
Jews in America convened a massmeeting in New York 
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City which adopted resolutions of protest. This was 
followed by a larger meeting called by the American Jewish 
Congress. By this time, information had been received 
which indicated that the Polish authorities had not been 
as remiss as had at first been believed. . Although one 
non-Jewish speaker suggested that the United States Gov- 
ernment make representations to the Government of Poland, 
the Jewish speakers at the Congress massmeeting dis- 
claimed holding the Polish Government responsible for the 
outrages, and laid the blame at the door of chauvinistic 
elements. 

The Union of Orthodox Rabbis which was then holding 
a convention in Cincinnati sent an appeal to President 
Hoover to help the Jews of Poland, and a protest to the 
Ambassador of Poland in Washington. The B’nai B’rith 
also communicated with the Ambassador, as did the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, and a letter of protest was sent to 
him also by the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

In the meantime, Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum, chairman of 
the Committee on Good-Will between Poles and Jews in 
America, resigned from that Committee, which was subse- 
quently completely dissolved by the withdrawal of all the 
other Jewish members, on the ground that the Polish 
Government, despite pledges to do so, had done nothing to 
improve the condition of the Jews of Poland. 

A great deal of attention to the Polish-Jewish problem 
was given in the report of the Executive Committee of the 
American Jewish Committee submitted at the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of that body on December 6, 1931. The 
report disclosed that the secretary of the Committee had 
had conversations on the subject with Polish representatives 
in the United States, and, at their request, with Polish 
statesmen abroad; when in Warsaw, in the summer of 
1931, he had submitted a statement of the complaints of 
the Jewish population, supported by specific data. (For 
complete statement, see Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the American Jewish Committee, in this volume). 


Interest in Jewish affairs in Roumania was not as keen 
during the period under review as during the preceding 
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twelvemonth. The United Roumanian Jews of America 
was greatly aroused by the report of the brutal shooting 
by Roumanian frontier guards, of six Jewish young people 
who were attempting to cross the Dniester into Russia, at 
Soroca, and the organization sent an inquiry regarding the 
matter to the Roumanian Legation. Later, the organization 
published a statement alleging, on the basis of reports of an 
investigation conducted at its request, that the shooting 
was a pre-arranged cold-blooded atrocity and that the 
Government had failed to make a thorough and impartial 
investigation. Subsequently a delegation of the organization 
called upon Mr. C. A. Davila, the Roumanian Minister to 
the United States, who stated that the Government had 
promised a new investigation of the affair. At the twenty- 
third annual convention of the organization on January 
10, 1932, a resolution was adopted expressing alarm at the 
resumption of anti-Jewish agitation by so-called patriotic 
organizations in Roumania. 


The interest of American Jews in Germany, which was 
greatly increased because of the tremendous vote _ polled 
by the National Socialists in the Reichstag elections in 
September 1930, became even more intense because of 
events during the period under review. Almost in the 
beginning of this period, what has been described by reliable 
observers as one of the worst street attacks by National 
Socialists against Jews, took place. This occurred in 
Berlin, on September 12, 1931, Rosh Ha-Shanah, just as 
worshippers were leaving the synagogues. This event filled 
Jewish circles in America with alarm, and subsequent 
occurrences were watched with deep concern. 

Interest reached a high pitch during the campaign which 
included the two elections for president of the Reich on 
March 13 and April 10, 1932. The re-election of Marshal 
von Hindenburg was greeted with satisfaction not only by 
American Jews but by Americans generally. The press 
hailed the outcome as a triumph of sanity and common 
sense. As one newspaper put it, ‘the froth and fury of 
Adolf Hitler and his Fascists have not prevailed against 
German democracy.’’ Another editor declared that a 
Fascist victory ‘‘would have been a major catastrophe,”’ 
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spelling ruin for Germany and confusion piled on confusion 
for Europe in general. The press did not, however, believe 
that Hindenburg’s election had obliterated the menace of 
the Hitler movement. The large vote he polled and the 
remarkable response of German youth to his appeal, indi- 
cate, according to the view of the press, that Hitlerism is a 
continuing peril, and a power in German public life which 
has to be reckoned with. The indecisive outcome of the 
election of deputies to the Prussian Landtag was a source of 
satisfaction to the press, although the fact that Hitler 
obtained 35% of the popular vote was regarded as ominous. 
That it boded ill for the Jews of Prussia was soon shown by 
the passage by the Landtag of an infamous measure demand- 
ing that the Government introduce a bill providing for the 
confiscation of all the property of east European Jews who 
had entered Germany since August 1, 1914, the date of the 
outbreak of the World War. This measure was an attempt 
to implement one of the anti-Jewish planks of the National 
Socialist program. Although it could not be enacted into 
law without the consent of the Prussian Government, which 
was still in control of democratic elements, the fact that 
such an outrageous proposal could be passed by a parlia- 
mentary body in a civilized country was a violent shock to 
American Jewry. The fall of the liberal coalition cabinet of 
Social Democrats and Centrists, and the accession to power 
of a reactionary government was also regarded with misgiv- 
ing in Jewish circles in America. 

Much publicity was given, during the past year, to the 
organization of Hitler groups in this country. In general, 
the American press regarded the movement with good- 
humored tolerance, but The New York World-Telegram 
condemned it an un-American growth. The object of this 
movement, this newspaper pointed out “‘is to gather German 
citizens into a group to help Hitler get hold of the Vaterland 
and start, as one of his major programs, the persecution, 
banishment, and even annihilation of the Jews in Germany.”’ 
America should not be allowed to become ‘‘the battleground 
of European factions with such vicious objects as the Hitler- 
ites profess to have,’ the editorial writer concluded. The 
New Yorker Siaatszeitung also condemned the Hitler move- 
ment in America, in commenting upon a meeting of National 
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Socialists held in New York City in April, at which inciting 
anti-Jewish speeches were made. ; 

During the year, Vorposten, the German-language organ 
of the Nazis in America, suspended publication, but in 
June a new organ, The American Guard, appeared in Boston. 
This monthly publication, unlike Vorposten, is printed in 
English and is, therefore, much more dangerous. The stated 
purpose of the American Guard is ‘“To maintain, defend, 
and advance American ideals, Aryan Concepts and Culture; 
to further the cause of National Unity and Justice.” The 
contents of this paper were exclusively anti-Jewish and, in 
large part, a translation of articles from the German Hit- 
lerite press. The editorial policy clearly aims at creating 
‘the impression that Jews have a dual loyalty and cannot 
whole-heartedly be citizens of the countries in which 
they live. 


Events affecting scattered Jewish communities in Mexico, 
Cuba, Guatemala, and one or two other Latin-American 
countries also attracted some of the attention of American 
Jews. But in spite of a general apathy resulting from the 
reduced ability of America Jewry to be of help, the wretched 
situation of the Jewish communities of Poland, Roumania, 
and other European countries was not altogether lost sight 
of, and the national as well as the local leaders of the 
Joint Distribution Committee strove to gather funds to 
alleviate this situation. Campaigns were held in many 
cities throughout the country. On March 27, 1932, a 
meeting of the National Council of the Joint Distribution 
Committee was held in New York City, attended by three 
hundred delegates from all over the country. One of the 
sessions of the convention was made the occasion for 
memorial exercises in honor of Julius Rosenwald of Chicago 
who had died in Chicago on January 6, 1932. The national 
Committee pledged itself to continue the work of rehabilita- 
tion begun shortly after the outbreak of the World War. 
Up to the time these lines are being written, no reports had 
been made regarding the results of the efforts of the Joint 
Distribution Committee to raise funds for this work. 


The European situation was a subject of discussion at 
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many meetings called by the American Jewish Congress in 
New York City,, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and 
Washington. At a convention in Philadelphia in October 
1931, the convening of a world Jewish congress was proposed 
as the only adequate forum for the presentation of Jewish 
problems. Previously, at a conference called by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress and held in Basle in July 1931, the 
idea of convening a world Jewish congress had been 
discussed, and a committee had been appointed to arrange 
an international conference at Geneva in the summer of 
1932 to consider the advisability of such a congress. The 
only American organization represented at this conference 
was the American Jewish Congress, to which was confided 
the task of arousing interest in the plan in the United States. 
In June 1932, from statements published in the press by the 
American Jewish Committee and the American Jewish 
Congress, it transpired that the Congress, although com- 
mitted to the Geneva conference, had invited the Committee 
to discuss the idea and that the representatives of the 
Committee had opposed it and had endeavored to persuade 
the Congress to abandon its plan. A meeting of the two 
groups had taken place on June 2. On the following day, 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise, honorary president of the American 
Jewish Congress, who had not been present, in an interview 
with newspapermen, violently attacked those who opposed 
the international conference, and although he did not refer 
by name to the American Jewish Committee, it was clear 
from his remarks that they were aimed at that organization 
and its leaders. This was deemed a breach of faith by 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, who thereupon issued a statement setting forth the 
views of the Committee on the subject and stating that 
in view of the attack of Dr. Wise, the American Jewish 
Committee “will not waste its time upon further attempts 
at so-called co-operation with organizations whose principal 
concern seems to be their own prestige.’’ (This referred to 
the modus vivendt between the two bodies which had been 
arrived at early in 1930.) The reply of the American Jewish 
Congress to this statement evoked an unpleasant contro- 
versy in the Jewish press and in Jewish organizations, which 
gave clear indication of the existence of considerable opposi- 
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tion to the planned international conference and congress, 
yet at the convention of the American Jewish Congress held 
at Washington, D. C., late in June, the subject was not 
reopened for discussion on the ground that it had already 
been decided at a previous convention, and delegates were 
elected to represent the American Jewish Congress in 
Geneva. 

By several organs of the Jewish press, this discussion was 
regarded as indicative of an undesirable division in Jewish 
community leadership. Complaints of this tenor had been 
voiced earlier in the year when, in connection with incidents 
which appeared to require representations by Jewish organi- 
zations, action had been taken independently by a number 
of organizations, principally the B’nai B’rith, the Commit- 
tee, and the Congress. From some quarters came the 
suggestion for the federation of all important national 
causes into one central Jewish agency; from other quarters 
came the suggestion that a national council for planning 
the functions of the organizations to prevent duplication, 
over-lapping, and working at cross purposes, was sorely 
needed. 

At the twentieth annual convention held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in May 1932, of the United Synagogue of America, a 
resolution was adopted requesting the Executive Council to 
effect a united policy of all Jewish organizations interested 
in combating anti-Semitism in America and abroad. In 
June, the Executive Council of the Rabbinical Assembly of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America adopted a 
resolution stating that as a world Jewish congress, without 
the cooperation of all important groups, would be ill-advised, 
and inaction may be fraught with dangerous consequences, 
the American Jewish Committee, the Congress, the B’nai 
B’rith, and other national organizations be urged to meet 
and discuss the advisability of a world conference of com- 
munity leaders, in order that a united program of action 
be planned and carried into effect. 

Discussion along these lines had also been stimulated by 
a suggestion made in February 1932, by Judge Horace 
Stern of Philadelphia at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. Judge Stern’s suggestion, briefly stated, was that 
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in each congregation the members be divided into groups 
each of which is to interest itself in a special aspect of Jew- 
ish community life. Judge Stern divided this into eight 
principal functions, namely, 1) local charity, 2) national 
charity, 3) national educational institutions, 4) national 
institutions engaged in religious training, 5) foreign relief 
work, 6) Palestine endeavor, 7) protection of Jewish 
rights at home anda broad, and 8) the problems of local 
education. . 

The special groups in each congregation ‘‘would be re- 
quired to specialize in their respective subjects. They would 
have meetings and discussions, invite to address and inform 
them those most qualified in such subjects: they would also 
do such clinical work as the nature of the subject made 
possible. In turn they would instruct the public generally 
in behalf of the causes in which they would thus be inter- 
ested; they would labor for such causes by arousing public 
interest therein.” 

In the opinion of the author of the plan, its effectuation 
~ would restore the synagogue to its former position as the 
center of all Jewish communal effort, thus making the 
synagogue a more vital institution. A modification of this 
plan for bringing about communal unity was brought for- 
ward by Dr. H. L. Lurie, Director of the Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research in New York City, who, while recognizing 
the value of broadening the base of popular support of 
Jewish social work which Judge Stern’s plan would make 
possible, expressed the view that such congregational organi- 
zations ‘‘should supplement, rather than replace, the devel- 
oping centralized community efforts which are represented 
today in federations of Jewish charities and Jewish welfare 
funds.’’ Dr. Lurie pointed out that this form of organization 
would “enlist the participation not only of the varied 
congregational groups but of unaffiliated Jewish groups and 
of other interests which may not naturally function through 
synagogues.” 


Added interest in both plans was aroused because they 
appeared to aim at a more dependable and steady income 
for national Jewish agencies, and the need for such an 
income, derived on a broad basis from a larger number of 
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individuals, was being felt very keenly by many of these 
agencies. ; 

This need, insofar as religious institutions were concerned, 
had been voiced by Rabbi Nachman H. Ebin, president of 
the Rabbinical Association of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary, at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation in August. ‘‘We must come to the conclusion,”’ said 
Rabbi Ebin, “that the sudden crisis that has come about 
in our religious life is, in a great measure, due to the fact 
that we built our institutions on unsound foundations. We 
relied largely upon the support of individuals while the 
masses were overlooked.”’ Rabbi Ebin pointed to centrali- 
zation also as a solution of existing problems, and advocated 
the merging of small yeshiboth and synagogues. 

That economic depression made necessary the limitation 
of the number of rabbis, owing to the larger classes being 
graduated by the seminaries and the cessation of the organi- 
zation of new congregations, was the suggestion which Rabbi 
Israel H. Levinthal, then president of the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly of America, advanced in his address to a convention of 
that body in July 1931. Such limitation could be brought 
about, Rabbi Levinthal believed, by increasing the rab- 
binical course by at least one year, and by requiring gradu- 
ates to serve for one year as assistants to more mature 
ministers. The creation of an emergency fund to aid 
graduates of the Jewish Theological Seminary who are 
unable to secure puipits was decided upon by the Rabbinical 
Assembly at its succeeding Convention in May 1932. The 
fund is to be created by a tax on the annual incomes of the 
members of the Assembly. 

Despite the depression, however, the various central 
religious bodies were very active. Resolved to combat the 
‘religious depression,’ the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations conducted conferences in various parts of 
the country, went on organizing its member congregations 
into regional unions, and promoted closer association be- 
tween the Jews in cities having organized congregations 
and small scattered settlements of Jews in the vicinity of 
such cities. The United Synagogue of America also held 
regional meetings and took other steps to maintain and 
stimulate the interest of its members, and to increase the 
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influence of the organization. At its annual convention in 
May 1932, the organization’s director, Rabbi Samuel M. 
Cohen, reported that the income for the preceding year had 
not only been sufficient for the current expenditures but 
also had made possible a reduction of the deficit carried 
forward from previous years. The United Synagogue had 
also gained the adherence of forty-three additional congre- 
gations, and two new regional branches had been organized, 
one for the Pacific coast and the other for the New England 
States. 

In the struggle for survival, as it were, of Jewish com- 
munal agencies, those devoting themselves to Jewish educa- 
tion appeared to be among the most acutesufferers. Inareport 
submitted in October 1931, to the National Conference of 
Jewish Social Service, Dr. Alexander M. Dushkin, Execu- 
tive Director of the Joint Board of Education of Chicago, 
stated that these agencies had been compelled to reduce 
their budgets drastically, and that those which are not 
affiliated with a welfare fund or a federation were in a 
wretched plight—teachers’ salaries remained unpaid, schools 
were being shut down by caretakers whose wages were in 
arrears, teachers’ strikes had broken out, and some schools 
had to close their doors, many temporarily and some 
permanently. 

In September 1931, it was reported that the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College of Chicago, was faced with the possibility of 
being compelled to close its doors to its enrollment of 400 
students. In November a special committee was organized 
to devise ways and means for keeping the institution open. 
In New York, the Yeshivah College was compelled to 
publish urgent appeals for aid several times during the year. 

The Jewish community was shocked when, on June 6, 
1932, at the eighth annual commencement exercises of the 
Hebrew Union College School for Teachers, in New York 
City, Dr. Julian Morgenstern, president of the Hebrew 
Union Colleges, announced that the school was to be discon- 
tinued because of lack of funds. The school, which trained 
young men and women for teaching in religious schools 
of Reform congregations, had been in operation for nine 
years, during which time it had graduated 176 students and 
had had an aggregate enrollment of over 2,000 in its classes. 
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That the Jews of the United States spend over $6,000,000 
annually for Jewish education was one of the statements 
made by Albert B. Schoolman, president of the National 
Council for Jewish Education, at a joint meeting of the 
Council with the National Conference of Jewish Social 
Service, held in Philadelphia, in May 1932. After calling 
attention to the progress that had been made during the 
past twenty years, by a handful of Jewish educators, in 
organizing a modern system of Jewish education, Mr. 
Schoolman gave credit to the federations and social workers 
for helping to provide a great part of the support for this 
system and pleaded for the continuance of this support. 
Discussing the relationship of the organized community to 
Jewish education, at the same meeting, Samuel A. Gold- 
smith, Executive Director of the Jewish Charities of Chicago 
pointed out that Jewish educational activities must be 
limited by the amount of money available, and that during 
the present crisis, the communities cannot be expected to 
plan for providing a Jewish education for all Jewish children 
who may require it. 


The pinch of poverty was felt also by the strictly chari- 
table institutions. In the face of increasing demands upon 
their services, their incomes suffered drastic reductions. 
They were therefore compelled to restrict their ministra- 
tions to those suffering from the greatest want, and to 
suspend, in most cases, such constructive tasks as they had 
assumed in years of plenty. According to figures made 
public in December 1931, by the Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research, the number of families receiving aid from thirty 
Jewish agencies in various parts of the country was 42.8% 
greater during the first nine months of 1931 than during 
the same period in 1930. In Baltimore, according to a 
statement published in October 1931, there had been an 
increase of 77% in the number of families applying for aid 
to the Associated Jewish Charities. In Minneapolis, the 
increase was reported to be 100% for the first eight months 
of 1931 as compared with the same period in 1930. In St. 
Louis, the Jewish Family Bureau was unable to accept relief 
applications for a period of ten days, the first time in the 
history of the organization that such a step was necessary. 
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Even orphanages were faced with the necessity of making 
budget reductions which, it was feared, might affect the 
health of their wards. In May 1932, the Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society announced that during the first 
four months of the year it had served 15,495 free meals, and 
had provided 15,463 nights of shelter to needy men, women 
and children. In January and February alone, the number 
of meals served equalled the total for the whole of 1930. 
The unprecedented economic conditions were reflected also 
in the reports of hospitals which were compelled, in spite 
of reduced revenues, to give free care to a far greater number 
of patients than ever before. 

That these conditions demand a revaluation of our com- 
munity activities and a consolidation of community resources 
was the opinion expressed by Morris D. Waldman, secre- 
tary of the American Jewish Committee, in an address before 
the National Conference of Jewish Social Service in May 1932. 

“We shall have to reflect,” said Mr. Waldman, “‘upon our 
huge investments in synagogues and temples, in hospitals 
and child-caring institutions, in homes for the aged and in 
community centers. We shall have to face courageously the 
appalling maintenance cost of our half-empty houses of 
worship and boldly determine to consolidate many of them. 
We shall be impelled to consider whether five or six large 
rabbinical seminaries and institutions of higher learning 
need be supported to furnish spiritual leadership for a pros- 
pectively diminished number of synagogues among which 
there prevail only two fundamental differences of theology, 
and whether, by a consolidation into two institutions both 
Jewish scholarship and the prophetic spirit may not be 
enhanced at less than one-half the cost. We shall similarly 
have to reconsider fearlessly and wisely the general policies 
and programs of our philanthropic structures. We shall 
have to submit to curtailment in many of the activities, 
which during the past decade or two of bursting financial 
surpluses, have been encrusted with luxurious refinements 
and embellishments. We shall have to go even further and 
determine what organizations shall have to be scrapped, 
what others merged, and still what others shall be turned 
over to the state, county or municipality.”’ 

Mr. Waldman also expressed the views that the care of 
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dependents is the duty of the State, that with the cessation 
of immigration there is diminishing logic for specifically 
Jewish material relief organizations, and that the “‘only valid 
basis of Jewish community organization is the preservation 
and promotion of the essentially Jewish values.” 


Though money stringency slowed down, it did not alto- 
gether stop, the communal machinery. The leaders of the 
various religious, educational and charitable agencies real- 
ized that they must be kept functioning and be prepared to 
resume their normal services when the crisis is past. The 
importance of maintaining the Jewish educational institu- 
tions was especially appreciated, and in many parts of the 
country efforts to extend existing educational services were 
made. Thus, in October 1931, the foundation of an Academy 
for Jewish Adult Education which will teach the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old, according to the methods of the 
‘higher criticism’? was announced by the Congregation Beth 
Elohim of Brooklyn. In Atlanta, a similar agency, called 
the Institute for Jewish Studies, was established in Novem- 
ber by the Congregation Ahavath Achim. In December, 
representatives of 75 Jewish organizations of Wisconsin met 
in Madison and agreed upon a state-wide campaign to 
revive interest in Jewish culture, history and religion among 
the Jewish youth. And in March 1932 the Board of Jewish 
Ministers of Northern California and the Pacific Coast 
Region of the United Synagogue of America determined to 
supply correspondence courses in Jewish subjects to boys 
and girls in California’s rural districts where there are no 
synagogues or religious schools. In Washington, D. Cina 
Society for the Advancement of Jewish Studies was organ- 
ized to stimulate interest of adult Jews in Jewish history 
and culture. In New York, representatives of 200 congre- 
gations met in December 1931, and decided to establish ‘‘a 
nation-wide organization . . . to help build a stronger and 
more widely effective system of Jewish education from the 
elementary Talmud Torah to the culminating extensive 
work of the Yeshiva and the Yeshiva College.’’ In June 
1932, at another convention of Orthodox congregations, a 
permanent federation of Orthodox Congregations of the 
United States and Canada was established. 
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Another forward move in community organization was 
made possible by the New York State Board of Regents 
which granted the Training School for Jewish Social Work 
a permanent charter, as the Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work, investing it with power to grant master and 
doctoral degrees in social service. It was said that the 
School was the first institution authorized to offer such 
degrees. 


In connection with Kashruth, it will be recalled that in 
May 1931 the Mayor of New York City appointed a Com- 
mittee to draft regulations for the better enforcement of the 
State Kosher law. In January 1932, this Committee sub- 
mitted its report, recommending that the enforcement of 
the law be transferred from the Department of Public 
Markets to the Department of Health, and that all dealers 
in, and producers of, kosher food products be licensed, sub- 
ject to certificates by a general Kashruth Board of rabbis 
and laymen to be chartered by the State and to be entrusted 
with jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to the super- 
vision of Kashruth. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that in a statement issued in October 1931 by the Mayor’s 
Committee, the assertion was made that kosher food prod- 
ucts consumed in New York City annually have a value of 
about $200,000,000. 

In Newark, N. J., a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State upheld in September 1931, the right of the municipal 
authorities to prevent misrepresentation of non-kosher food 
products as kosher. This right was questioned by the Va’ad 
Ha-Kashruth which argued that such supervision was con- 
trary to the principle of the separation of church and state. 
Following the passage, in June 1931, of a kosher law by the 
Legislature of California, representatives of orthodox con- 
gregations of San Francisco and Oakland organized a Va’ad 
Ha-Kashruth to assist in the administration of the new law. 


Several interesting events in the field of Jewish culture 
are noteworthy. In August 1931, the Jewish Braille Insti- 
tute of America began the publication of the Jewish Braille 
Review, a monthly magazine intended for free distribution © 
among Jewish blind in English speaking countries. In 
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November, The Current Jewish Record, a new monthly 
magazine, containing articles and other features culled from 
periodicals of all kinds, came into existence in New York, 
City. This was followed, in December, by a new weekly 
called Opinion. In January, the American Hebrew acquired 
The Jewish Tribune which had suspended publication in 
April, 1931. The Jewish Herald, a new monthly publica- 
tion, made its appearance in Pittsburgh in April 1932. 
Unser Folk, a new Yiddish weekly made its appearance in 
New York City in September 1931. The fiftieth anniversary 
of the beginning of mass Jewish immigration from Eastern 
Europe and of the establishment of the Yiddish press in 
America was celebrated in April 1932 at a Jewish press 
jubilee banquet in New York City. A fund to aid unem- 
ployed and disabled Jewish writers and for the publication 
of a history of the fifty year period was set up. 

When the Yiddish theatrical season opened in September 
1931, performances were offered in twelve theatres in New 
York City, and ten in other cities. 

Among significant Jewish books published during the year 
were ‘Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash,” a trans- 
lation by the late Prof. Max L. Margolis, of the standard 
work of Hermann L. Strack, the famous German Hebraist; 
this was brought out by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, which issued also ‘‘Legends of Palestine,’ a trans- 
lation with additions and rearrangements, of the Hebrew 
work, ‘‘Agudat Erez Yisrael’’ by Zev Vilnay, which appeared 
in London in 1929. In November 1931, Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
president of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, announced the publication of the first part of 
“The Book of Joshua in Greek,” by Prof. Max L. Margolis, 
who had spent twenty years on the work. Finding it impos- 
sible to secure an accurate text, Dr. Margolis had written 
one himself, a facsimile of it appearing in the book. The 
book was issued under the auspices of the Alexander Kohut 
Memorial Foundation. 

In the spring of 1932, ‘“The Arena’”’ the third volume of 
the autobiography of Shmarya Levin, Russian revolutionist 
and Zionist leader, was published; like the first two volumes 
this was translated from the Yiddish by Maurice Samuel. 
Another important spring publication by the Hebrew Union 
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College, was ‘Text and Studies in Jewish History and Litera- 
ture,” by Jacob Mann, Professor of Jewish history and 
literature at the College. 

Other significant publications were ‘‘As a Jew Sees Jesus”’ 
by Rabbi Ernest A. Trattner; ‘The Trial of Jesus of Naz- 
areth” by Dr. Max Radin, professor of law at the University 
of California; ‘Josephus on Jesus,’’ by Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, 
professor in charge of the Rabbinical Department of the 
Dropsie College; “The Jew and His Neighbor,” a Christian 
study of anti-Semitism, by James Parkes; ‘““The Third Wall 
of Jerusalem,” a description of archaeological excavations 
carried on in the vicinity of Jerusalem by the authors, E. L. 
Sukenik and L. A. Mayer; ‘‘A Rabbi Takes Stock,” by 
Rabbi Solomon Goldman; ‘‘The Prophetic Poetry of Isaiah,” 
by Dr. William Popper, professor of the department of 
Semitics at the University of California; and ‘‘The Memoirs 
of Glueckel of Hamelin,” a translation by Marvin Lowenthal 
of the famous German journals of a pious Jewish wife and 
mother of the second half of the seventeenth century. 


In connection with Bible reading and instruction in public 
schools, a significant event was the dismissal in October 
1931 by the Supreme Court of the United States, for want 
of substantial Federal question involved, of the appeal of 
a group of citizens of Washington from the decision of the 
State Supreme Court denying to issue a writ of mandomus 
to compel the State Board of Education to provide for Bible 
reading and instruction in the public schools of the State. 
In September, the Board of Education of Omaha directed 
the superintendent of schools to “incorporate in the course 
of study in ethics such passages from the Bible as are deemed 
appropriate.’’ Later announcement was made that the 
Biblical stories to be taught in the schools would be chosen 
by a Jewish, a Christian Scientist, and Protestant, teacher; 
but Jews were not represented on the Committee appointed 
to select the Biblical passages to be taught. 

In last year’s review, we recorded the fact that, in New 
York City, an Interfaith Committee, a group of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, had secured in June 1931, a ruling 
from the State Board of Regents to the effect that an after- 
school course in Bible study for High School students may, 
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under certain conditions, be approved for credit. (See Vol. 
33, pp. 50-51). In January 1932, the New York Board of 
Jewish Ministers voted in disapproval of this action. 

There were signs of a revival, during the period under 
review, of efforts to have the study of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice’? barred from elementary public schools. 
In November 1931, the anti-Defamation League of the 
B’nai B’rith announced that, during the past ten years, 
twenty-six cities in twenty-one states had taken this action, 
and that very few school systems in the country retain this 
play in their curricula. In December, the play was removed 
from the course of study of the public schools of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and of Manchester, N. H.; subsequently, the same 
action was taken in Grand Forks, N. D., Rochester, N. Y., 
and Terre Haute, Ind. In most cases, removal of the text 
was ordered by the superintendent of schools upon repre- 
sentations of a rabbi or a lay leader of the local Jewish com- 
munity. The procedure was different in Syracuse, N. Y., 
where there is a local Good Will Committee of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. In July 1913, this Committee sub- 
mitted a petition to the Board of Education that the play 
be removed from the list of required reading in the High 
Schools, because of ‘“‘the unfair and malicious conception 
of Jews induced by a reading of Shakespeare's description 
of Shylock.” The petition was granted. 


The movement for fostering goodwill between Jews and 
Christians, inaugurated some years ago by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in cooperation 
with the National Conference of Jews and Christians, was 
actively promoted during the year by means of seminars, 
round table discussions, joint religious services, and other 
methods which experience had shown to be effective. Nation- 
wide attention was attracted to this movement by a Jewish- 
Christian Conference which took place in Washington, D. 
C., early in March 1932, under the auspices of the National 
Conference, the co-chairmen of which are Newton D. Baker, 
former Cabinet member, Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes 
of Columbia University, and Roger W. Straus. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. James Freeman, Bishop of 
- Washington; the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Haas, Director of the 
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National Catholic School of Social Service, the Rev. Dr. 
Abram Simon, Rabbi of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion; Dr. Cyrus Adler; Rev. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; Alfred M. Cohen, President of B’nai 
B’rith, the three chairmen, and others. Many of these 
addresses were broadcast over extensive hook-ups of radio 
stations. 

A message urging the ‘‘cultivation of understanding, 
appreciation, and good-will toward the Jewish people to 
whom we owe so much,” to be read in Protestant churches 
on Christmas day, was published in December 1931, by the 
North American Committee on Christian Approach to the 
Jew. In January, official representatives of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Newman Club (Catholic), 
and the Menorah Society, all of New York University, 
formed an Inter-Faith Council; similar bodies now exist 
in a number of colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. In June, a Fellowship of Faiths was organized in 
Detroit, and a massmeeting called by it was attended by 
a large audience; addresses were delivered not only by 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, but also by Buddhists 
and Moslems. 


A subject which frequently came up for discussion at 
goodwill seminars was the widespread practice on the part 
of employers, especially in industrial centers, to refuse 
employment to Jews, without regard to their fitness or 
ability. Owing no doubt to the intensified struggle for exis- 
tence of the past several years, this practice has come to 
affect a far greater number of Jewish employment seekers, 
with the result that it has now come to be recognized by 
communal leaders and organizations as a problem of tre- 
mendous seriousness. The subject was discussed at a num- 
ber of public meetings of Jewish organizations. It was 
analyzed from the viewpoints of the economist and the 
professional social worker in an address delivered in May 
1932 at the convention of the National Conference of Jewish 
Social Work by Dr. I. M. Rubinow, secretary of the National 
Conference on Jewish Employment which was organized 
in the winter of 1930-31. This organization, it transpired 
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during the year, had been unable to embark upon its pro- 
gram because of lack of funds. Steps to study the mani- 
festations of the evil had been taken in several communities. 
In New York City, the American Jewish Congress has had 
a special committee at work for several years, and the 
Emanu-El Federated Employment Service has also been 
dealing with it. In November 1931, as a result of a study 
under the auspices of the Council of Jewish Women and the 
Jewish Family Welfare Association of Minneapolis, a num- 
ber of Jewish organizations in that city determined to expand 
the functions of an existing employment bureau for Jews 
so as to include an effort to deal with the problem of anti- 
Jewish discrimination. In December, an employment bureau 
for this specific purpose was set up in Los Angeles by the 
B’nai B’rith Lodge and the Jewish Social Service Bureau. 
In April 1932, a Committee on Unjust Discrimination 
Against Jews Seeking Employment was established in Chi- 
cago. The program of this Committee is interesting because 
it reflects the most salient elements which underlie efforts 
to cope with the employment discrimination evil. The Com- 
mittee, of which Sigmund Livingston is chairman, set itself 
a five-fold task, namely, (1) to make a survey of cases of 
discrimination; (2) to cooperate with existing employment 
agencies in discouraging such discrimination; (3) to educate 
offending employers as to the unfairness of the practice, 
with a view to persuading them to desist; (4) to discourage 
individual volunteers who may wish to attempt corrective 
measures; and (5) to prevent and discourage all false rumors 
of unjust discrimination against any, employer. 

The vexatious question of the limitation of the enrollment 
of Jews in medical schools was also widely discussed during 
the year. That there is a fundamental difference of approach 
toward this problem among American Jews was evidenced 
by the fact that, at a convention of the American Jewish 
Congress in October 1931, that organization reached the 
conclusion that solution of this problem lies in the establish- 
ment of a medical school primarily for Jewish students, 
whereas at the Annual Meeting of the American Jewish 
Committee, held in December, the Executive Committee 
of that body expressed the opinion that in view of the over- 
crowded condition of the medical profession the solution 
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lies rather in better vocational guidance for Jewish young 
men and women wishing to embark on a professional career. 
(See Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the American Jewish 
Committee in this volume). Both of these attitudes found 
their adherents in the community. At the convention of 
the National Conference of Jewish Social Service in May, 
1932, there was a discussion of the question which was led 
by Dr. Israel Strauss of New York City who upheld the 
establishment of a medical school for Jews, and by James 
Marshall of New York City, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Jewish Committee, who opposed 
ite 

Besides these two continuing manifestations of an anti- 
Jewish attitude, other sporadic incidents also gave rise to 
discussion during the year. For the most part, these were 
the kind of incidents which have long been familiar to the 
Jewish community, and most of them aroused only local 
comment. Several unusually significant episodes deserve 
brief mention. In September, when an applicant for admis- 
sion to Lasell Seminary for girls in Boston, was rejected, 
she was told: ‘“‘The Jewish quota has already been filled.” 
Investigation disclosed the existence in that school of a 
three per cent quota for Jewish applicants, and an official 
of the school stated the reason with uncommon frankness. 
According to a press report, this official said: ‘“‘We cannot 
let the bars down for we should then be swamped with 
Jewish students, and in a short time, we would have to go 
out of business, for our competitors in their literature make 
a great deal of the fact that they have virtually no Jewesses. 
And we are constantly asked by our prospective students 
and their parents as to whether we have any Jewish students 
and how many.” 

The complaint of discrimination as against Jews by 
Rutgers University in New Jersey which aroused much 
comment in the fall of 1930 was referred to in our preceding 
Review (see Vol. 33, p. 55). In March 1932, Judge Joseph 
Siegler of Newark, chairman of a joint Committee of local 
and national Jewish organizations which had investigated 
the matter, announced that assurances had been given by 
the authorities of Rutgers University to the State Board 
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of Regents that ‘‘there had been no discrimination and 
there was no intention to discriminate against any class, 
and that there had been no limitation of and there was no 
intention to limit any class to any fixed percentage of the 
student body based upon the percentage that such class 
might bear to the total population of the State.’’ This 
assurance was regarded by Judge Siegler’s committee as 
closing the incident. 

In February, great excitement was caused in Jewish circles 
by the publication, in the Army and Navy Register, an unof- 
ficial weekly publication, of an anonymous article on the 
subject of armament limitation, in the course of which the 
patriotism of Jews was impugned in what the Jewish press 
regarded as a highly scurrilous manner, and they were 
charged with unwillingness to do military service because 
“the pay is poor, there is no profit in it, and worse, they 
might be called upon to die for the country of their adoption.” 
This part of the article was inspired by another entitled 
“The Student Looks at Militarism,” by Dr. Felix S. Cohen, 
published in a periodical issued by the League for Industrial 
Democracy. Following protests against and refutation of, 
the charges by several Jewish organizations and some indi- 
viduals, the editors of the Army and Navy Register published 
an editorial headed ‘‘Recantation’’ disclaiming responsibility 
for the views expressed by the anonymous writer, and a 
letter from Dr. Cohen in which he pointed out that the mil- 
itary training in colleges which he condemned had also 
been opposed by a large number of Christian denominations. 
The matter was referred by President Hoover to theSecre- 
taries of War and the Navy. The former issued a statement 
denouncing the attack in the Army and Navy Register. 

In March, an advertisement in a Philadelphia newspaper 
asking for ‘‘Gentile’” recruits to an engineer company of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard was repudiated by the high- 
est officers of the regiment when their attention was called 
to it by the Jewish Exponent of Philadelpha, and by officers 
of the American Jewish Committee. 

We cannot more fittingly close this part of our review 
than by quoting the following from the March 1932 issue 
of the Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine: 

“Several proposed gifts or bequests were refused by the 
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trustees and wisely so for the following reasons: A wealthy 
citizen proposed to leave to the Academy $200,000 or more, 
the income of which was to be used for the making of grants 
to individuals engaged in research in medicine. It was to 
be stipulated, however, in the will that no grants should be 
made to Jews or any other individual working in an institu- 
tion which had a Jew as a member of its Board. This 
proposal was unanimously turned down by the trustees.” 


Although the influx of aliens into the United States during 
the past year gave indications of being the lowest in one 
hundred years, yet the pressure brought to bear on the 
United States Congress for restrictive legislation was con- 
siderable, and came principally from patriotic societies and 
labor organizations. These were encouraged by the attitude 
of President Hoover, who, in his annual message to the 
Congress, in December 1931, recommended that the reduc- 
tion, by administrative measures, of the number of immigra- 
tion visas issued, be made permanent by statute. The 
President also recommended the registration of aliens and 
the strengthening of the deportation laws. As a result, a 
large number of restrictionist measures were introduced in 
the Congress, but owing principally to the preoccupation 
of that body with more urgent measures, none of these 
reached the voting stage. In March 1932, Jewish organiza- 
tions were represented at hearings before the House of 
Representatives Committee on Immigration in opposition 
to these measures. 

A situation which aroused great interest was that of 
female American citizens residing in the United States who 
have alien husbands who could not enter the country 
because of the reduction in visas; a great many of these 
couples are Jews. In January, a delegation of women ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Immigration and 
made a plea for a change in the law whereby husbands of 
American citizens should be able to come in outside the 
quota, as was the case with alien wives of American citizens. 
The Hon. Samuel Dickstein of New York, who had become 
chairman of the House Committee, introduced a bill along 
these lines, and, largely because of his earnest and energetic 
work, it was passed. 
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None of the alien registration bills introduced was brought 
up for a vote. In December 1931, the alien registration law 
enacted in the State of Michigan (see Vol. 33, p. 57) was 
ceclated unconstitutional by the United States District 

Outen 


I 
OTHER COUNTRIES* 


A. WESTERN COUNTRIES 


CANADA 


Jewish life in Canada, during the period under review, 
substantially followed along the same paths as described in 
last year’s article. The French press of Montreal, aided and 
abetted by members of the Catholic clergy, continued the 
campaign of vilification which was inaugurated last year in 
connection with the discussion of the separate Jewish schools 
question. The agitation caused great annoyance to the 
Jews of Montreal, and Peter Bercovitch, a deputy in the 
Quebec Legislature, introduced a bill outlawing such propa- 
ganda. In February, this bill was replaced by another 
measure providing for the appointment of a non-partisan 
committee to study the situation. At the same time the 
Legislature adopted a resolution declaring that it ‘wishes 
to express its opinion that this campaign, which is destined 
to create racial and religious dissensions, be condemned as 
deplorable, and is not meeting with the approval of the 
Legislature.” 

In the province of Ontario, the alleged discrimination as 
against Jews by insurance companies was again in the fore- 
front of Jewish interest. A bill to make this illegal was 
introduced in the provincial legislature by Deputy E. F. 
Singer. Another interesting event was the publication in 
November 1931, in Varsity, the undergraduate organ of the 
University of Toronto, of an article by a non-Jew suggesting 


*The leading events of Jewish interests in other countries than the the United States 
will be classified, as in previous years, as follows: (A) Western Countries, (B) Eastern 
Countries,, and (C) Palestine. Ina seperate section (D) such matters of International 

concern as have not been mentioned elsewhere will be briefly referred to. 
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the establishment of a Jewish autonomous college as one of 
the units of the University. The author of the article denied 
that anti-Jewish discrimination at McGill University in- 
spired his suggestion, which was motivated by the belief 
that Jewish students would be more respected if they 
attended a college of their own, which would enable them 
to gain recognition for Jewish literature, culture, and religion. 

Among the outstanding events in communal life were the 
beginning, in August 1931, of the construction of a new 
Jewish hospital in Montreal, for which a building fund had 
been gathered in 1928; the oversubscription, in December, 
of the $320,000 fund for the annual budget of the Montreal 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; and the success of an 
effort to raise $40,000 which was required for the 1932 
budget of the United Talmud Torahs of Montreal, with an 
enrollment of 1500 children. Canadian Jewry also protested 
against the anti-Jewish disorders of November and Decem- 
ber 1931, in Poland. 


LATIN AMERICA 


In ARGENTINA, the Jews complained of the anti-Jewish 
agitation carried on in connection with a political election. 
In several places anti-Jewish demonstrations occurred. In 
December, the Jews of Buenos Aires made preparations for 
a meeting to protest against anti-Jewish excesses in Poland, 
but were persuaded to abandon their plan by the Minister 
for Poland who argued that such meetings were harmful not 
only to Poland’s prestige abroad, but also to the Jews in 
Poland. 


In September 1931, a news dispatch from Buenos Aires 
reported that a number of Jews of La Paz, Bottvia, had been 
arrested on the charge that they were communists, and 
ordered deported on short notice. The Polish Minister in 
Argentina, it was reported, took steps to intervene on behalf | 
of the Polish citizens among these Jews, and the intervention 
of the Bolivian Minister to the United States was sought by 
the Federation of Polish Jews of America. The arrested 
Jews complained that they were the victims of an ‘‘anti- 
Semitic plot.’’ In September, the chief of police of La Paz 
and his secretary, who were responsible for the arrests, were 
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themselves arrested charged with attempting to extort 
bribes from the Jews affected, who were thereupon 
released. 


In January 1932, the B’nai B’rith headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, received a request from a group of Jews in Sa6 Paulo, 
BraZziL, for a charter for a lodge of that order. Their applica- 
tion included a statement to the effect that, with the virtual 
stoppage of Jewish immigration, and the absence of Jewish 
institutions of any kind, except one small school, the danger 
of the assimilation of the Jews was great. 


In November 1931, the threatened expulsion from CUBA 
of about 800 Jews, charged with promoting communistic 
agitation was reported from Havana. These persons were 
all members of the Jewish Culture League. The American 
Jewish Committee made representations to the Cuban 
authorities. According to information received by the 
Committee, while some members of the League doubtless 
entertained radical views, this could be true of only a small 
part of the membership. Subsequently, the Minister of the 
Interior announced that an investigation had convinced him 
that the League is not communistic, and all those arrested 
were released. In December a new Jewish Center was dedi- 
cated, and in April, Zionist headquarters were opened, in 
Havana. 


In GUATEMALA, also, Jews were threatened with expulsion. 
In February 1932, the Government placed a ban on peddling 
and decreed the deportation of all persons so engaged. 
Immediately thereafter, the deportation of sixty Jewish 
families in Guatemala City was ordered. Jewish organiza- 
tions in the United States appealed to the Guatemalan 
Minister at Washington to secure reconsideration of the 
matter by his government. Subsequently, the Minister 
informed these organizations that the order had been re- 
scinded, but that peddlers will be obliged to establish them- 
selves in business as the law requires. 


The same symptoms of economic depression appeared also 
_in Mexico, but to a more marked degree. The anti-Jewish 
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agitation which began on a small scale several years ago 
and attained alarming proportions last year, was continued 
during the period under review. The basis of the agitation 
appears to be entirely economic, aimed not at Jews, as such, 
but at aliens in general. It is charged that Jews are replacing 
native Mexicans in certain fields, and are content to work 
for lower wages. Installment selling by Jewish merchants 
also evoked displeasure. Throughout the year the agitation 
continued in a number of newspapers, mainly at the Capital, 
which demanded various administrative measures aimed at 
restricting the commercial freedom of aliens. With the 
approach of May 1932, the anniversary of the anti-alien 
demonstration of last year, Jews in Mexico City feared a 
repetition of that demonstration, but the day passed 
uneventfully. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


It will be recalled that, with the publication on October 
20, 1930 of the report of the Commission, headed by Sir 
John Hope Simpson, to investigate the development and 
immigration possibilities of Palestine, Lord Passfield, Colo- 
nial Secretary in the Labor Government of Great Britain, 
issued a White Paper in which the Government stated that 
a program of intensive land development in Palestine is 
required. Owing to the discussions and negotiations between 
the Government and the Jewish Agency which followed, it 
was not until July 1931 that the Government made public 
the land development scheme, elaborated in the meantime, 
although in November 1930, the Colonial department had 
announced in Parliament that the plan under consideration 
would provide for the settlement of approximately 10,000 
families, at an expenditure of not more than $12,500,000 for 
works of a productive nature, such as irrigation and drain- 
age. According to the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, the scheme 
provides in brief, for the preparation of a register of such 
Arabs as can be shown to have been displaced from the lands 
which they occupied in consequence of the land passing into 
the hands of the Jews, and who have not obtained other 
holdings on which they can establish themselves, or other 
equally satisfactory occupations. On the basis of this 
register, the director of development is to draw up a scheme 
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for the resettlement of the registered, displaced Arab 
families, together with an estimate of the cost of such 
resettlement, which is to be carried out as quickly as possible 
after the high Commissioner of Palestine has approved the 
scheme. 

The director of development is also empowered to investi- 
gate the methods to be adopted to give effect, within the 
limits of the funds available, to the British government’s 
intention (as promised in Premier MacDonald's letter to 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann on February 13), as soon as possible 
to ascertain, inter alia, what state and other lands are, or 
properly can be made, available for close settlement by 
Jews under reference to the obligation imposed upon the 
Mandatory by Article VI of the Mandate. 

In submitting this scheme to the House of Commons, 
Dr. Drummond Shiels, under-secretary of state for the 
colonies, explained that the proposed investigation is to 
cover the following items: 

1. The feasibility and advisability of providing credits for 
Arab cultivators and Jewish settlers, and if so, the best meth- 
ods to achieve this purpose; 2. Proposals for draining, irri- 
gating and otherwise reclaiming land at present uncultivated 
or cultivated only to a limited extent; 3. The British govern- 
ment intends to authorize the High Commissioner to incur an 
expenditure not exceeding $250,000 in the foregoing investi- 
gations, including all necessary surveys and experiments, 
such expenditure being met from Palestine funds; 4. The 
High Commissioner will take the report into consideration, 
and, before submitting recommendations to the government, 
will invite the observations of the Jewish Agency and the 
Arab Executive upon the practical proposals of the scheme 
and will afford them an opportunity to make representa- 
tions regarding such proposals as have not yet received a 
concurrence of the Jewish and Arab advisors; 5. The devel- 
opment director is to submit estimates of the cost of works 
proposed and intimate their order of preference, and he must 
submit his report not later than December 1931.: 

At the same time, announcement was made that Lewis 
French, a retired official of the Indian Civil Service, had 
been appointed as the director of the development scheme. 
Although ‘‘forecasts” of the report were published in Janu- 
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ary, 1932, it was not until February that the Government 
announced that a preliminary draft had been received. In 
June, the Colonial office handed a copy of the report to the 
Jewish Agency Executive in London, with a request for 
comment and criticism; copies had been given also the 
Executive of the Agency and the Arab Executive in Pales- 
tine. The Jewish Agency appointed a commission of experts 
to study and draft observations on the report, the contents 
of which have not been made public. 

In the meantime, British Zionists became impatient with 
the Government’s inactivity in respect of Palestine, and, in 
January 1932, at the Conference of the Zionist Federation 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the keynote of the addresses 
delivered was that Great Britain’s pledges have a way of 
evaporating on their way from London to Jerusalem. At 
the same time, the speakers stated that Zionists have no 
alternative but to co-operate with the government and must 
approach it with definite proposals. In the resolutions 
adopted by the conference objection was expressed to the 
limitation of immigration to Palestine, and notice was given 
that when the land development scheme is implemented, 
Zionists expect that ‘‘the claims of the Jews for settlement 
upon the land shall be promoted on the principle of equality 
between them and the Arabs, and that due regard be had 
to the close settlement of Jews on State lands in accordance 
with the provisions of Article Six of the Mandate.” 

Other overseas interests of the British community were 
with the situation of Jews in Roumania and in Germany. 
In February 1932, at a session of the House of Commons, 
Colonel Josiah Wedgewood requested that the Foreign 
Office make inquiries regarding the Soroca shooting affair 
in Roumania. In March, the Joint Foreign Committee 
asked the Roumanian Ambassador to transmit to his 
government their request that a Parliamentary commission 
to inquire into the affair be appointed. In April, Colonel 
Wedgewood spoke in the House of Commons on the anti- 
Jewish excesses in Jassy, and in June, he brought up the 
report of the alleged torture of Samson Bronstein, a Rou- 
manian Zionist, and was informed by a representative of 
the Foreign Office that the British Ambassador had been 
requested to report on the incident. 
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Although British Jews watched events in Germany with 
profound concern, no action was taken by their representa- 
tive organizations. In October 1931, the Board of Deputies 
voted down a motion to send a message of encouragement 
to President von Hindenburg. 

In July 1931, the High Court of Justice, Chancery Divi- 
sion, approved of a plan drawn up by the attorney general 
for the administration of a bequest of about £200,000 left 
in 1913 by Adolphe Haendler, a French Jew, to “‘the Israelite 
community of England in order to be applied to a work 
bearing the names of Nathan and Adolphe Haendler, and 
of which the income shall serve to assist poor Jews who, in 
consequence of religious persecution or other misfortune, 
shall come to take refuge in England.” The Attorney 
General’s plan called for the carrying out of the testator’s 
wishes by means of subscriptions or donations, from the 
income of the fund, to some twenty Jewish charities named, . 
to clubs for Jewish boys or girls, to Jewish schools, and other 
charities, and of direct assistance of poor Jewish refugees. 

There were a number of interesting communal events. 
Late in July, the cornerstone was laid of a Jewish com- 
munity center in London to house many of the religious, 
educational, and philanthropic Jewish institutions, includ- 
ing Jews’ College, the Board of Deputies, the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, the Joint Foreign Committee, and others. The 
building was dedicated on March 30, 1932. An interesting 
sidelight on the condition of shohetim in Great Britain was 
cast by the adoption, in July 1931, by the trustees of Etz 
Chaim Yeshiva, of a decision to discontinue training shahe- 
tim, on the ground that the calling is overcrowded. In 
August 1931, the Jewish Guardian, founded by Sir Philip 
Magnus, Dr. Claude G. Montefiore, Lord Swaythling, and 
others, as the organ of British Liberal Judaism, suspended 
publication, after a notable activity of twelve years. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South African Jewry was aroused, in November 1931, by 
a public statement of Dr. Daniel F. Malan, Minister of the 
Interior, who, it will be recalled was chiefly responsible for 
pressing to passage the immigration quota law of 1930 (see 
vol. 32, pp. 89-90). Dr. Malan’s ire having been aroused 
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by the fact that some Jews, still smarting under the shame 
of that law, continued to express opposition to it, he said: 
“T don’t know how many Jews agree with the agitation 
against the quota act and against the Nationalist Party 
which .introducted the act, but I wish to warn those who fan 
it, that it will be very easy to awaken feelings of hatred 
against Jews in the country.’’ This declaration created 
profound resentment in Jewish circles, and the Jewish 
Board of Deputies sent a deputation to wait upon Dr. Malan 
in order to convey to him an expression of their concern. 


In June 1932, the Jewish community was again disturbed 
by the introduction in the House of Assembly, Capetown, 
of a bill providing that the name of the Potchefstroom 
University College have added to it the words “for High 
Christian Education.’”’ This move was regarded by Jews 
as the thin edge of the wedge for bringing about a religious 
‘cleavage in educational institutions. A disquieting feature 
of this incident was that the remarks of some of the advo- 
cates of the measure clearly indicated the existence of anti- 
Jewish feeling. 


The outstanding communal event in South Africa was 
the visit of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, former president of the 
World Zionist Organization, who toured all the communi- 
ties in the interests of the Keren Hayesod, or Palestine 
Foundation Fund. He spent a number of months in the 
country, was received everywhere with great acclaim, and 
succeeded in raising upward of $300,000 from the compara- 
tively small community of 80,000 Jews. 


FRANCE 


In November 1931, the Jewish community of France 
showed deep concern over the growing unemployment 
among immigrant Jews, and the agitation in some French 
newspapers for the exclusion of all foreign labor. In Decem- 
ber, a Committee of Jewish Immigrants in Paris issued a 
statement warning Jewish immigrants from coming to 
France, unless they are ready to work in agricultural dis- 
tricts. In the same month an organization for assisting 
Jewish sufferers from the economic crisis was set up in 
Paris, and began carrying out a program of relief which 
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included such measures as the subsidizing of food kitchens 
and assistance to unemployed immigrants who desire to 
return to the countries of their origin. 

In July 1931, announcement was made that, in the future, 
Roumanian students at French medical schools would not, 
as in the past, receive doctorate diplomas entitling them to 
practice medicine in France, but only certificates of their 
having completed their studies. At first, this was regarded 
as a measure aimed against Jews only, as most of the Rou- 
manian students are Jews. Later, however, it was explained 
that in view of the over-crowding of the medical profession, 
Roumanian students, who had heretofore been excepted 
from this requirement, were to be required, after their 
graduation, to take the special examination for a license to 
practice which has to be taken by all foreign students. 

In connection with Jewish protest demonstrations against 
the anti-Jewish outbreaks in Poland in November-December 
1931, there was a clash between Polish and Jewish students 
in Paris, necessitating police intervention resulting in several 
arrests. 

The newspaper attacks of Francois Coty, perfume manu- 
facturer, against Jewish banking houses, whom he charged 
with financing revolutionary movements and having sinister 
designs against France, was disturbing to the Jewish popula- 
tion. In April, 1932, the Jewish Union of War Veterans filed 
a libel suit against Coty, on the basis of an allegation by 
him that Jewish labor groups were being formed in France, 
armed and supplied with munitions, in preparation for a 
revolution. The French press paid little attention to Coty’s 
attacks. 

Interesting communal events included the election of four 
non-citizen Jews to the Central Committee of the Jewish 
Consistory of twenty-four members,—the first time non- 
citizens were elected to this body which supervises Jewish 
religious activities in France. There were also celebrations 
of two important anniversaries. In October, at a meeting 
held in connection with the Colonial Exposition in Paris, the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, celebrated the completion of 
seventy years of educational work among the Jewish popu- 
lations of the Levant and in the Balkans. In December, a 

1arge mass meeting was held in Paris, under the auspices of 
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the Federation of Jewish Societies, to commemorate the 
centenary of the birth of Baron Maurice de Hirsch. 


GERMANY 


_ The successes of the National Socialist party in many 
provincial elections in Germany, prior to the balloting for 
President in March and April 1932, caused a great deal of 
anxiety to the Jews of Germany not only because these 
successes seemed to forebode the ultimate triumph of the 
Nazis, but also because they encouraged the latter to 
intensify their propaganda, of which anti-Semitism is one 
of the most appealing factors. At the same time, the Social 
Democratic-Centrist coalition government of Bruening 
failed to show any wholehearted opposition to the anti- 
Jewish agitations of the Nazis or to take any steps to curb 
their arrogant tactics insofar as Jews were concerned. The 
past year, therefore, saw a great number of minor clashes 
between Jews and Nazis, which were sometimes followed 
by arrests and trials; few of the latter led to an outcome 
which acted as a deterrent against reoccurrences of dis- 
orders. There were also additional desecrations of ceme- 
teries, and assaults upon synagogues; and now and then the 
accusation of ritual murder was heard. 

The most sensational street attack against Jews took 
place in Berlin on Rosh Ha-Shanah, September 1931, just 
as worshippers were leaving the synagogues. Many persons, 
some of them non-Jews, were set upon and beaten, seven 
being badly hurt, although a number who were also injured 
did not report. Upon their somewhat belated arrival, the 
police had some difficulty in quelling the rioters. A total 
of 67 were arrested and tried in a special riot court; a number 
were given severe sentences. The Jewish organizations were 
profoundly disturbed by this occurrence, and the Prussian 
authorities took special precautions to prevent a repetition 
on Yom Kippur. 

When, in February 1932, announcement was made that 
Hitler himself would be the Nazi candidate for President, 
in opposition to Marshal von Hindenburg, the Jews and the 
liberal elements carried on a vigorous campaign for the 
latter, who was elected on. the run-off balloting on April 
13, 1932. It was realized, however, that von Hindenberg’s 
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triumph was largely a personal one, and that, with allow- 
ance made for this fact, the results of the elections showed 
the National Socialist Party had made tremendous growth, 
chiefly at the expense of the moderate and liberal parties, 
since the Reichstag elections of September 1930. This was 
demonstrated again in the elections for the Prussian Diet 
on April 24, when the National Socialists polled over thirty- 
five per cent of the total vote. This show of strength of 
the Nazis eventually led to the retirement of Dr. Bruening’s 
cabinet, and the appointment of a Government under Col. 
Franz van Papen of a strongly conservative color with a 
marked monarchistic tint. 

This event was received with some misgiving in Jewish 
circles, which was apparently sensed by the new government 
which gave assurances through the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency that the government would, in strict adherence to 
the constitution, guard the equality of all citizens, irrespec- 
tive of race or creed. In the face of this assurance, the 
statement, a few days later, by the new Minister of Interior, 
Baron Wilhelm von Gayl, before the Reichrat, was, to say 
the least, puzzling to the Jewish population. Von Gay] said: 
“Tt seems to me important and necessary that in the field 
of the composite cultural life of our people, especially in 
moving pictures and radio, there should be emphasis upon, 
and cultivation of, the German spirit, and the eradication 
of all alien, un-German influences, which, at times, have 
astounded large sections of the German people.” 

The success of the Hitlerites in provincial elections made 
itself felt almost immediately through the retirement of 
Jewish officials and the dismissal of Jewish actors and 
singers from government-supported theatres and opera 
houses. Another weapon which the Nazis used for harassing 
the Jews was the prohibition of Shehitah, the Jewish ritual 
method of slaughtering animals. The Nazis succeeded in 
bringing about such prohibition in several cities, but failed 
in others. In April, the Prussian Minister of the Interior 
instructed Government officials to annul all such prohibi- 
tions in Prussian cities on the ground that they were 
unconstitutional. 

An alliance of National Socialists and their mortal enemies 
the Communists, made possible the passage in the new 
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Prussian Diet, in June 1932, of a law instructing the Gov- 
ernment to submit the draft of a law providing for the 
confiscation of the property of East European Jews who 
entered the country after August 1, 1914. The reason given 
for this measure was that the property of these Jews, 
“constitutes a dishonest accumulation by a race which is 
itself working unproductively but has accumulated wealth 
by enslaving the German nation.’”’ Inasmuch as the Social- 
Democratic cabinet was then still in power the law remained 
a dead letter; it was explained also that, in any case, such a 
law would require the approval of the Government of the 
Reich before going into effect. At the same time, that sucha 
law could be adopted by a twentieth century parliament in 
a country boasting of a high degree of culture is a fact that 
bodes no good for the future welfare of the Jews of Germany. 

Besides, the generation which is now attending the 
universities, and from whose ranks many of the future rulers 
of Germany will be recruited is growing up in an atmosphere 
of Jew-hatred. In January 1932, a report from Berlin stated 
that two-thirds of the 142,000 students in Germany are 
National Socialist in their sympathies. All through the 
year there were more or less serious clashes at a number of 
universities. Nazi students rioted at the universities of 
Munich and Kiel, during lectures by Jewish professors. At 
Weimar, the students declared a strike as a protest against 
the appointment of a Jew as director of the Engineering 
Academy, and the municipal authorities, yielding to their 
pressure, asked the Jew to resign; anti-Jewish rowdyism at 
the University of Berlin, in January, forced the closing of 
the institution for a few days; early in February, the dis- 
orders recurred and the University was closed again; in 
June, outbreaks occurred at the University of Frankfurt 
and again at Berlin, and the latter institution was closed 
once more. 

The anti-Jewish agitation and attacks were not permitted 
to go on without resistance on the part of the Jewish popula- 
tion. The Central Verein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen 
Glaubens continued, as in former years, to attempt, with 
such means as it had at its disposal, to stem the swelling 
tide of Hitlerist propaganda. In January 1932, the Central 
Verein, the Zionist Organization, the B’nai B'rith, the 
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Women’s Union, and a number of Jewish relief societies 
held a meeting and decided to set up a joint committee for 
planning concerted action in combating attempts to deprive 
the Jews of Germany of their rights, and for negotiating 
with Government authorities to insure the honor, life and 
economic existence of the Jewish population. 

In a number of cases, persons responsible for vilifying the 
Jewish people were brought to trial at the request of the 
Central Verein or other Jewish organizations. In August 
1931, the editor of the Nazi newspaper in which the state- 
ment had appeared that “Jehovah is not God but a business 
man,’’ was sentenced to imprisonment for insulting the 
Jewish religion. In December, the Breslau court granted 
an injunction against two newspapers which were carrying 
on anti-Jewish boycott propaganda in connection with the 
approaching Christmas holidays. In January 1932, the 
Supreme Court of Augsburg condemned boycott articles in 
a local newspaper, pointing out that a boycott is a violation 
of the equality provision of the German constitution, and 
that, as Jews are required to perform the same duties as 
other citizens, they must be accorded equal treatment. In 
the same month, at the request of the Central Verein, the 
Berlin court issued an injunction against the use of the 
Nazi slogan ‘‘Perish Judaea,” on the ground that it leads 
to disturbances of the public peace. 

Much discussion was aroused in the Jewish community 
when, in January 1932, the Prussian government made 
public the text of a new law regulating the status of Jewish 
communities (Gemeinde). The measure provided that every 
Jew is a member of the community in the district in which 
he resides, but it gave voting rights only to citizens. The 
Prussian Community Council protested against this provi- 
sion and the text was amended so as to give each community 
the right to decide whether members who are not citizens 
may vote at community meetings. 


The communal life of the German Jewry was marked by 
contention and strife during the past year. There were two 
chief lines of cleavage, liberalism versus orthodoxy in 
religion, and Zionism versus (for lack of a better term) 
German nationalism. What was regarded as a symptom of 
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the latter division was the action of the executive council 
of the Berlin community in August in deciding to discon- 
tinue its annual contribution for the maintenance of a chair 
in botany at the Hebrew University in Palestine. The 
ostensible reason for this decision was the lack of funds 
which had already necessitated the reduction of the staff, 
including rabbis, and the abandonment of certain activities. 
The decision, nevertheless, was interpreted by the Zionist 
members of the Council as a breach of faith, as the Liberals, 
who were in the majority, had given a pledge to maintain 
the chair which was occupied by the distinguished botanist, 
Professor Otto Warburg. In February, when the executive 
decided to cancel the subsidy for the He-Halutz organiza- 
tion, the Zionist members threatened to withdraw. Ata 
later meeting, in April, the Zionists left the hall. A perma- 
nent schism was averted at the next monthly meeting when 
the Liberals withdrew their objection to the subsidy for the 
He-Halutz organization. On the same day, however, a 
convention of delegates from provincial federations of com- 
munities, meeting in Frankfurt for the purpose of organizing 
an association for the whole of Germany, could not agree 
on a method of representation. Even within Zionist ranks 
harmony was lacking. In October 1931, the Revisionists 
voted to break away from the Zionist Federation, while the 
Federation voted to expel the Revisionists. 


The material situation of the Jews of Germany did not 
improve during the year. There were the same symptoms 
of acute distress as were enumerated in our Review of a 
year ago. Added to the natural economic forces which 
operated upon non-Jews as well as Jews, was the artificial 
force of the anti-Jewish boycott which has resulted from 
the propaganda of the Nazis, and which renders the situa- 
tion of the Jew more difficult than that of the non-Jew. 
With drastically reduced income, the community was called 
upon for help by a steadily mounting number of applicants. 
A study made by the Berlin community indicated that 
50,000 of the 580,000 Jews of Germany were unemployed 
in February. In May, the Mayor of Berlin requested the 
Polish Government to contribute to the sum of 250,000 
marks required for the relief of 987 Polish nationals who 
were being maintained by the municipality; similar requests 
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were directed to the governments of Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Russia. Within the Jewish community sug- 
gestions were made for meeting the unemployment situation 
by a bureau for vocational guidance and other means. An 
effort to settle Jews on the land had been begun in June 
1931, when an estate at Gross Glagow had been purchased 
by the Federation for Jewish Land Settlement, with the 
aid of a loan from the Berlin Community. 


OTHER WESTERN COUNTRIES 


The constitution of the new republic of Sparn, adopted 
in December 1931, was greeted with satisfaction by the 
small Jewish community. Although it abolished state 
subsidies of all religious institutions, and created some diff- 
culties regarding the maintenance of cemeteries on a 
sectarian basis, yet the Constitution did contain the revolu- 
tionary provision that ‘‘nationality, sex, political ideas, and 
religious creeds, are not a ground for legal privileges, which 
the state does not recognize.’’ Contrary to the expectations 
of some, the Constitution does not refer specifically to 
Jews. 

Regarding the much discussed subject of the immigration 
of the descendants of Jews, expelled from Spain in the . 
fifteenth century, it is interesting to note that the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, which has worked among Sephardic 
Jews in many countries for almost three-quarters of a 
century, in the report of its Comité Central, made public in 
December 1931, pointed out that such a project is economi- 
cally and politically unsound. The country is not in an 
economic position to absorb any substantial number of new- 
comers, and the Catholic clergy is bitterly opposed to 
expediting the return of Jews, when the Constitution makes 
necessary the expulsion of Jesuits. 

The latter observation of the Alliance report was substan- 
tiated by the fact that, following the adoption of the 
Constitution, the conservative press in Madrid began 
publishing anti-Jewish articles, chiefly of the world-con- 
spiracy variety. Later, translations of Henry Ford’s ‘Inter- 
national Jew” and of the ‘Protocols of the Elders of Zion” 
found wide circulation. 
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That the situation of the Jews of BELGIum who are 
engaged in peddling has become precarious was indicated 
by the fact that in March, a conference of Jewish peddlers 
was held at Antwerp for the purpose of forming an organiza- 
tion to protect themselves against anti-Jewish groups who 
are harassing them. The fact is that the economic depres- 
sion which has forced many Jews, formerly engaged in the 
export trade, into domestic commerce, has made the Jews 
more conspicuous in business, and has had the natural 
reaction of causing resentment among competitors. Accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 
Jewish market vendors in Antwerp were attacked in 
November, their stalls upset, and their wares damaged by 
young men who suddenly appeared and assuddenly vanished. 
This correspondent expresses the opinion that the anti- 
Jewish feeling is a by-product of the Flemish revolt against 
denationalization, the Flemings resenting the fact that the 
great majority of the Jews favor the French language and 
culture, and are thus, unwittingly, promoters of Flemish 
denationalization. 


In SWITZERLAND, the spread of anti-Jewish propaganda 
in the form of alleged documents such as the notorious 
forged proclamation of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
evoked a public protest from the Jewish community. In 
January 1932, anti-Jewish boycott propaganda and other 
leaflets were distributed from house to house in Geneva, and 
a group of non-Jews published an appeal to Swiss citizens 
to pay no heed to this agitation. An effort to introduce the 
National Socialist brand of Fascism into the country met 
with little success. 


A similar attempt was made in the NETHERLANDS, where 
in September 1931, the fall of Dutch bonds was in some 
circles, blamed on the Jews. In February, the Liberal Party 
held a meeting at The Hague to discuss means of combatting 
this anti-Jewish agitation and the propaganda of the 
Hitlerites. In April, there was a clash between Nazis and 
Jews on the streets of Utrecht. In March, a Liberal congre- 
gation was established at The Hague; another had previously 
been organized at Amsterdam. 
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B. EASTERN COUNTRIES 
AUSTRIA 


The anti-Jewish agitation of the Heimwehr, the Austrian 
counterpart of the National Socialist Party in Germany, 
continued to make life miserable for the Jews of Austria 
during the period under review. This agitation compelled 
Professor Joseph Redlich, a converted Jew, to resign from 
his office as Finance Minister. In December, it was learned 
that a half million copies of a boycott leaflet had been 
prepared for distribution, and the Vienna public prosecutor 
confiscated the leaflets and announced that he would take 
action against the publisher. Anti-Jewish placards were 
posted in many parts of Vienna, but the authorities insisted 
they had no power to suppress them. In April, a Jewish 
newspaper publisher was beaten in a cafe by Fascists, 
because his paper had published a special edition in which 
it had been stated that the father of Adolph Hitler had 
originally borne the name ‘‘Schukelgruber,”’ until he adopted 
that of ‘‘Hitler’’ in order to obtain an inheritance. In the 
Diet elections held in April, the Fascists succeeded in 
gaining a number of additional mandates, and they an- 
nounced their intention to agitate for the restriction of the 
rights of Jews. Early in May, representatives of Jewish 
organizations held a meeting in Vienna to discuss a common 
effort to combat the increasing influence of the anti-Jewish 
elements. 

Considerable discussion was aroused when the cabinet 
gave in to the demands of the Nationalist students and 
agreed to introduce a law legalizing the organization of the 
university student body along “national” lines, with the 
German students in control and enjoying special privileges. 
The Cabinet introduced the measure in the Diet, attempting 

to justify its action by asserting that peace demanded it. 

The proposed law passed on its first reading at the end of 
April 1932. There were the usual clashes between Jewish 
and non-Jewish students, during the year. 

As is well known, the economic crisis has hit Austria 
harder than many other countries. The Jews of Austria 
are, therefore, in a most wretched condition. Being largely 
concentrated in Vienna and comprising a great proportion 
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of intellectuals and professionals, a great number of the 
Jews are Luftmenschen. Unemployment is increased by a 
silent but effective boycott against Jews both in private 
business and in Government administration. But the 
Jewish community is suffering also morally. It is divided 
into groups and factions, and it is slowly but steadily being 
diminished by the three forces of erosion,—assimilation, 
intermarriage, and apostasy. Added to these factors, are a 
diminishing birth rate and an increasing death rate. The 
decrease in the number of Jewish children of school age has 
become so marked, that the educational authorities have 
found it possible to transfer a number of Jewish teachers to 
other departments. In October 1931, the Vienna Rabbinical 
Seminary was not able to open. 


HUNGARY 


The picture does not become any brighter when we turn 
to Hungary. According to a statement made public, in 
August 1931, by the rabbinate of Budapest, the Jewish 
population of the country is generally decreasing because of 
excess of deaths over births, and conversion. During 1930, 
a total of 390 Jews left the Jewish faith, and the excess of 
Jewish deaths over births averages about 1000 annually. 
According to official figures published in January 1932, the 
Jewish birth rate in Budapest in 1931 was 36% lower than 
that for the preceding year. The assimilation of Jews was 
made easier during the year by an order of the Minister of 
the Interior that every facility be extended to Hungarian 
citizens desirous of Magyarizing their surnames. 

Measures to relieve material distress among the Jewish 
population were taken in November by the Jewish Commu- 
nity of Budapest, which opened several soup kitchens. In 
January 1932, the Mayor announced that the municipality 
would open fifteen such kitchens to supply daily meals to . 
3000 Jewish adults and 12,000 school children. In the same 
month, seventy-two physicians on the staffs of Jewish 
community hospitals went on strike because they were 
unpaid. In this connection, the statement of Kehillah 
officials, that two-thirds of the seventy-two thousand 
patients treated annually at these institutions are non-Jews, 
is interesting. In the same month, Hatzofeh, the only 
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Hebrew publication in Hungary, suspended for lack of 
funds; it had appeared for twenty years under the editorship 
of Dr. Ludwig Blau, Director of the Rabbinical Seminary. 
Like other central and eastern European countries, 
Hungary also has its student problem. In November, part 
of the Hungarian press demanded martial law in order to 
prevent anti-Jewish outbreaks at the University of Buda- 
pest, where considerable agitation had been going on since 
the beginning of the semester, under the inspiration of 
events in Poland. Placards calling upon students to ‘‘follow 
the Polish example,” were posted on the campus and in 
the streets. At about the same time, the Minister of 
Education complained to Parliament that the increase of 
the number of Jewish students in Hungary was ‘“‘alarming.”’ 
While the Jews constitute only six percent of the population, 
he declared, from ten to fifty-five percent of the students 
in the various faculties are Jews. In March, an extra- 
ordinary lawsuit was instituted by a Jewish student who 
charged that, two years earlier, a University official to 
whom he had given money to secure his (the Jew’s) admis- 
sion to the University, had applied to a Catholic priest 
for, and had been given a baptismal certificate, made out 
in the name of the Jewish student. The student learned 
only two years later that this had happened, and he asked 
the court to declare the baptismal certificate invalid. 
Although the new Karolyi Cabinet, which came into 
power in August 1931, had three anti-Semitic members, the 
Premier announced that the new Government stands on a 
“Christian national’? basis but without religious distinc- 
tions. This did not, however, prevent the “Awakening 
Magyars” from carrying on a violent anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda. When, in September, a railroad train was bombed 
at Torbagy and twenty-two persons killed, this organization 
at once charged that this outrage was the result of a Jewish 
plot as it had been perpetrated on Rosh Ha-Shanah, when 
Jews are forbidden to travel. Anti-Semites who were 
circulating leaflets making this charge were arrested by the 
police. Later, the Government announced that persons 
caught spreading this libel would be tried by court martial. 
At the same time special police were ordered to guard 
Budapest synagogues and homes in the Jewish quarter. 
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In October, in an address at a special meeting of the Union 
to Convert Jews to Catholicism the papal representative in 
Hungary warned Catholic priests to refrain from encourag- 
ing anti-Jewish activities lest the progress of the work of 
converting Jews to Catholicism suffer. 

In November, a plot of extreme nationalists to overthrow 
the government was frustrated. It was learned that the 
terrorization of the Jews, along the lines of 1920-21, was 
part of the plan of the conspirators. One feature of the 
plan was to bomb synagogues during religious services. 


ROUMANIA 


The outstanding events of Jewish interest in Roumania, 
during the period under review, were, characteristically 
enough, three outrages involving Jews, namely, (1) the 
shooting of a group of Jews attempting to cross the Dneister, 
at Soroca, into Russia; (2) the wrecking of shops of Jews 
and a synagogue in Jassy, and (3) the sadistic torturing of 
Samson Bronstein, of Yedinez. These three incidents were 
widely commented upon in many parts of the world. 

With regard to the Soroca affair, the facts which emerge 
from the mass of assertions and contradictions, appear to 
indicate that early in January 1932, three Jewish young 
men and two women engaged a professional. non-Jewish 
smuggling agent to help them cross the Dniester river into 
Russia; that they bribed a member of the frontier guard to 
allow them to go; that this soldier, after accepting the bribe, 
informed his superior officers of the matter, and the guard 
was ordered to shoot the fugitives as well as the smuggling 
agent when, relying upon his connivance, they would 
attempt to cross; and that, instead of ordering the fugitives 
to stop, he shot them down without warning. The news of 
this affair aroused vociferous protest throughout Roumania, 
and in Parliament. The Government, fearful of impairing its 
relations with the military clique, found it expedient to 
give credence to the officers at the frontier who explained 
that the six persons were Communists and were shot when 
they resisted arrest, but failed to explain why Communists 
who are attempting to leave the country should be shot, 
and how it happened that persons resisting arrest were shot 
in the back. In Parliament, the anti-Semites, led by 
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Professor Cuza, hailed the atrocity as a patriotic act, but 
the Jewish deputies, supported by liberal elements, de- 
manded a parliamentary inquiry, which the Government 
promised but failed to institute before it went out of power; 
nor were the perpetrators of the outrage punished. An 
interesting sequel of the affair was the closing of a Jewish 
school at Soroca where one of the women shot at the frontier 
had been a teacher, on the alleged ground that the school 
was a center of Cummunist propaganda. 

According to an investigation by Deputy Michael Landau, 
the Jassy outbreak followed a meeting of the Iron Guard, an 
anti-Semitic organization, to protest against newly-issued 
regulations reducing the stipends to university students. 
Those in attendance, followed by a street rabble, invaded 
the synagogue, demolished much of its furniture, broke 
almost all its windows, and after mutilating the Torah 
Scrolls, threw them into the street. Although a squadron 
of cavalry was stationed in the square where the Iron Guard 
house is situated, no effort was made to prevent the invasion 
of the synagogue, after which the mob broke through a 
police cordon which had in the meantime surrounded the 
place, and proceeded to assault the shops of Jews. This 
event, too, was the subject of discussion in Parliament, in 
the course of which anti-Jewish deputies endeavored in the 
most truculent manner to silence all protests, one of these 
deputies attempting even to assault a Jewish member who 
had the temerity to interpellate the Government on the 
affair. But the Government was as inactive in this matter 
as in the Soroca episode. 

The Bronstein affair occured in May. It appears that this 
was only one, albeit the most scandalous, of a number of 
like incidents. The first report published by the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, based on a news item in Unser Zett, a 
Yiddish daily newspaper published in Kishineff, stated that 
in an effort to extort a confession of Communist activity 
from him, Samson Bronstein of Yedinez, Bessarabia, was 
first tortured, and then, with his hands and feet bound 
together, was dragged by a horse through the streets of the 
town until he expired. This report was branded as an 
invention by the Roumanian legation in the United States, 
but subsequent investigation demonstrated that, while it 
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was exaggerated and was inaccurate as to the death of 
Bronstein, the man was tortured in a fiendish manner and 
sustained severe injuries which would require months to 
heal. In this case the Government also attempted to 
sidestep the issue, and up to the time these lines are being 
written, no reports are available as to any steps having 
been taken to punish the perpetrators of this outrage. 

These three incidents are the high lights of an entire 
series of numerous occurences of like nature, in various 
parts of Roumania. It is clear that the Jorga Government, 
like most of its predecessors, except the Peasant Party 
Government of Dr. Juliu Maniu, did not have the courage 
to risk losing popularity by taking a firm stand against the 
anti-Semitic organizations. With the Government so 
tolerant, and with two representatives in Parliament, these 
anti-Semitic groups became more arrogant than ever, and 
allowed no opportunity to pass for harassing and badgering 
the Jewish population. It would serve no useful purpose 
to catalogue in this place these numerous incidents most 
of which were a repetition of excesses which have become 
quite common since the World War. To some extent this 
situation is explained by the political instability, which 
paralyzes all Government action of a decisive character. 
In some quarters, it is hoped that with the fall of the Jorga 
ministry in June, last, and the return to power of the 
National Peasant Party of Dr. Maniu, which appears to be 
likely, as these lines are being written, the new Government 
will show a greater measure of statesmanship in the direc- 
tion of maintaining order and suppressing the anti-Semitic 
groups, whose antics reflect nothing but discredit upon the 
Roumanian people. 

Although, despite these vexations and irritations, the 
normal life of the Jews of Roumania went on, even this 
was beclouded, as in other countries, by economic difficulties. 
Owing to the collapse of the Kredit Anstalt of Vienna and 
to the general crisis, two large banking institutions main- 
tained by Jews were forced to close their doors during the 
year, although it was declared that the assets of both were 
sufficient to meet all liabilities, with a reasonable time being 
allowed for liquidation. These banking houses were the 
Banca Berkowitz and the Blank-Marmorosch Bank, both 
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in Bucharest. These and other business causes of economic 
distress were supplemented by the destruction caused by 
fire and flood in a number of places in which many Jews 
were affected. The resulting suffering created new respon- 
sibilities for Jewish communal organizations whose funds 
were naturally greatly reduced not only by reason of their 
inability to raise funds, but also because the drop in the 
State income forced the Government to reduce its subsidies 
to the institutions of the minorities. In this connection, 
discrimination as against Jews was charged in Parliament 
by a Jewish deputy who declared that the subisdy for 
Jewish institutions is fixed at a rate of nine /ez per capita, 
while that for the Greek Orthodox is 34 lei, for Roman 
Catholics, 31 lez, and for the Protestants, 32 Jet, per capita. 
Naturally, the Jewish community, especially its educational 
agencies, suffered as a result. In July, an All-Roumanian 
Ort Center was opened in Bucharest, with the blessing of 
the Government which had promised to help the Ort 
schools in which Jewish youth are taught handicrafts, by 
waiving customs duties on machinery and tools, and in 
other ways. 
GREECE 


The outstanding event of the year in Greece was the 
anti-Jewish riots in Salonika. The disturbances began on 
June 23, following the distribution of leaflets charging that 
the delegates of the Maccabee Sport Club of Salonika, at a 
convention of Maccabee societies held in 1930 in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, at which speakers demanded the liberation of 
Macedonia from Greek rule, failed to protest, and inciting 
Greek patriots to avenge this treason against Greece by 
boycotting the Jews. In apite of the fact that Premier 
Venizelos and other influential leaders denounced this 
charge against the Jews as false, the disorders kept on and 
culminated on June 29 in a mass assault upon a Jewish 
quarter in which two hundred and fifty families resided, 
during which the entire quarter was set fire to, rendering 
the inhabitants homeless and destitute. They were given 
temporary shelter in Jewish schools and in the high school 
maintained by a French Lay Mission. Thereafter vigorous 
measures taken by the government succeeded in preventing 
further outbreaks. 
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The matter was called to the attention of the Department 
of State of the United States by the American Jewish 
Committee, and the Department asked for a report from 
the American Minister. Subsequently the Greek Govern- 
ment instituted an inquiry into the matter, and ten Greeks 
who were accused of being the instigators of the outbreak 
were brought to trial in April 1932. After a lengthy trial, 
the defendants were all acquitted as measure of calming 
public agitation. In March, it was announced that the 
Government had made a grant of 500,000 drachmas ($6,500) 
for the relief of the families who had suffered as a result of 
the fire, and had bought the section from the Jewish owners 
for 3,500,000 drachmas ($45,000), making possible the 
creation of a new Jewish quarter near the old. 

In April, a ritual murder charge was made against a Jew 
at Cavalla, who was almost lynched. Arrested by the 
authorities, the Jew had no difficulty in proving his inno- 
cence. The Greek populace, however, remained in a ferment 
of hostility for several weeks, during which it was unsafe 
for Jews to appear on the streets, and several shops of Jews 
were attacked. 

The economic situation of the Jews of Salonika continued 
unfavorable during the year, and many left the city for 
other parts of the country or for foreign lands. The Greek 
government also was compelled, by reason of budgetary 
cuts, to reduce subsidies to Jewish institutions, whose very 
existence was endangered by these reductions. In some 
quarters, the cuts in these subventions were regarded as 
discriminatory. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Probably the outstanding subject of discussion in Czecho- 
Slovakia during the year was the wretched condition of the 
Jews of that section of Slovakia known as Carpatho-Russia. 
During the past few years, several foreign travelers who 
visited the region had been amazed by the extreme poverty 


of both its non- Jews and its Jews, especially the latter, and. 


had published accounts of what they had seen. The writings 
of these travelers aroused public opinion in Czecho-Slovakia. 
In December 1931, the B’nai B’rith in Prague appointed a 
commission to make a survey of the situation; in February 
1932, a conference of Jewish organizations to consider the 
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matter was held; and in March, an organization of women 
was formed in Prague to undertake emergency measures 
to alleviate acute distress in this region. The press has not 
reported any further action in connection with this matter. 

In all probability the Jews of other parts of the country 
could do very little in the direction of helping their brethren 
in Carpatho-Russia, as their own situation was far from 
prosperous. In the western provinces, the acute agrarian 
situation is forcing the Jews out of the villages into the 
cities, where they increase the intensity of the competitive 
struggle. The Jewish community lacks sufficient funds to 
maintain its institutions, and the crisis has compelled the 
government to reduce its subsidies. Here, as in several 
other countries, the Jews complain that the reduction is 
inequitable and discriminatory. 

And yet, politically, the Jews of Czecho-Slovakia enjoy 
full equality of rights, and, according to a news dispatch, 
the Government was considering at the beginning of 1932, a 
legislative project for facilitating the naturalization of the 
so-called staatenlose, persons without nationality, about ten 
to fifteen thousand of whom are Jews. The Government’s 
attitude toward the Jewish question is very progressive. 
Anti-Jewish agitation is sternly discouraged and its outward 
manifestations are quickly suppressed. There were a number 
of such manifestations during the period. The most serious 
was an outbreak, in November 1931, of students at the 
universities of Prague and Bratislava, instigated by inflam- 
matory articles in the nationalist press. In February, there 
was another such outbreak at the University of Bratislava, 
where a group of students threatened to go on strike unless 
the enrollment of foreign Jews was restricted. At the same 
time, students at the German university of Prague an- 
nounced their intention to agitate for such a numerus clausus. 

An event which attracted world-wide attention was the 
trial of one, Karol Horak, who, in 1919, while a corporal in 
a detachment of legionnaires, brutally killed seven young 
men of two families in the townlet of Velkyvitch. Although 
soldiers, who had been eye-witnesses of the atrocity, testified 
against Horak, the atmosphere of the court was so charged 
with anti-Jewish feeling that the jury acquitted him. This 

outcome aroused indignation in many quarters. 
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BALTIC COUNTRIES 


Although LrrauaniA as a whole, being largely agricultural, 
suffered comparatively little from the world-wide economic 
depression, the Jewish population which depends on com- 
merce and industry continued to suffer distress. This was 
aggravated by an increase of taxes on small traders, and of 
a government order for the dismantling of many dwellings 
in Slobodka, Shanz, and Ponemun, where town-planning 
changes were contemplated. In March 1932, a Jewish 
Relief Committee issued an urgent appeal for contributions 
to a fund to relieve suffering. In December, a report stated 
that the famous Slobodka Yeshibah was on the point of 
closing its doors; in May, the authorities of the institution 
stated, in an appeal, that students were actually starving. 


But, despite this suffering, an association of merchants 
came out in March 1932, with an anti-Jewish boycott 
suggestion in which it was alleged that the Jews monopolize 
the best posts in the commercial, industrial and artisan 
fields. This agitation for the Lithuanization of trade and 
industry was promoted at a convention of merchants and 
industrialists held at Kovno in May 1932, which was 
attended by the Premier. 


There were several other unsavory incidents. In August 
1931, a Jewish cemetery in Memel was desecrated, and in 
April 1932, a burial ground in Alita was damaged by boy 
vandals. 


The economic situation of the Jews of Latvia was similar 
to that of their brethren in Lithuania. In August, the 
American Joint Distribution Committee received an appeal 
for urgent aid from the Jewish Credit Cooperatives, to 
save many Jewish businesses from dissolution. In January, 
it was reported that twenty-five per cent of the Jews of 
Riga were unemployed. In the same month a mob of about 
three hundred unemployed Jews stormed the headquarters 
of the Riga Kehillah, demanding aid. In April, the Govern- 
ment Department of Agriculture and Economics announced 
that it would make an effort to find work in the rural dis- 
tricts for the unemployed Jews. At the same time, however, 
the Government was compelled to reduce the subsidies to 
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Jewish schools and other institutions. There was also a 
movement in Government circles to substitute the Latvian 
for minority languages in the schools of racial and linguistic 
minorities. In October 1931, the Government issued new 
regulations for naturalization under which the acquisition of 
citizenship by Jews was facilitated. 


POLAND 


The period under review would have been for the Jews 
of Poland a melancholy counterpart of the preceding twelve- 
month if it had not been for the tragic interlude presented 
by a wave of anti-Jewish riots which swept through the 
Universities and then overflowed into the cities themselves. 
A demonstration in October 18, 1931, at the University of 
Lemberg to celebrate the opening of the scholastic year was 
a fitting prelude to the succeeding acts of the series which 
began, on October 29, at Cracow University where a dispute 
between Jewish and non-Jewish students in the medical 
school, over the question of corpses for dissection, developed 
into so violent a riot that the institution had to be closed. 
Three days later, on November 2, Nationalist students of 
the University of Warsaw attacked the first year Jewish 
students of the law school, driving them off the campus. 
When these attacks were renewed, the following day, this 
University also was closed. On the same day the deans of 
all Polish universities were notified by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation that the Government would not tolerate anti-Jewish 
disturbances. The National Democratic organ Gazeta 
Warszawska, in commenting upon these events, averred that 
only a numerus clausus for Jews could insure peace in the 
universities, and the National Democratic Party officially 
announced that it approved of the attacks upon the Jewish 
students. 

The following day, the disorders were renewed in the 
streets of Warsaw, culminating in a battle between Polish 
students and Jewish cab-drivers in which a number on both 
sides were wounded. Twenty students were arrested when 
a mob broke into the Jewish Seminary and attacked those 
in attendance. Jewish students organized themselves into 
units to defend themselves against a repetition of attacks 
when the University would be reopened. On November 7, 
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the club of Jewish Sejm deputies submitted an interpellation 
asking the Government what steps it intends to take to end 
the disturbances. In its reply, the following day, the Gov- 
ernment expressed its regret at the occurrences and assured 
the Jewish community of Government protection against 
attacks, promising that the perpetrators of previous out- 
rages would be punished. Up to that time one hundred and 
eighty students had been arrested. 

On the same day, however, there was another fracas at 
the Commercial High School and Polytechnic Institute. 
Two days later the disorders spread to Vilna where Jewish 
students were attacked at the University and the Jewish 
business section and the residential quarter of the poorer 
Jews were invaded. Sixteen Jewish and four non-Jewish 
students were injured. Later, one of the non-Jewish students 
succumbed to the injuries he had received. The mob also 
broke shop windows, attacked a group of Jewish journalists 
who were just returning from a press conference with the 
governor of the province, and hurled stones at the windows 
of the Kehillah headquarters where a meeting was being 
held. When the local police appeared to be unable to sup- 
press the disorders, the Governor sent for a special military 
detachment to aid. 

In the meantime, disorders continued in Warsaw, with 
the result that all Colleges and High Schools were closed by 
the authorities. Disorders also broke out afresh in Cracow 
and Lemberg, and spread to several other cities. By this 
time, the Jewish press of Poland became convinced that the 
outbreaks were not spontaneous, as was at first thought, 
but that they were planned, and charged the Government 
with lack of vigor in suppressing the disorders, pointing out 
the National Democratic press is permitted to publish 
instigatory articles. It was not until about November 27 
that the Government had the situation in hand, although 
sporadic outbreaks occurred thereafter in Vilna, Posen, and 
other places. 

As a tragic sequel to the Vilna disorders, came the trial 
of three Jewish students accused of responsibility for the 
death of one non-Jewish student,—the only fatality in the 
entire course of the riots. The Jews of Poland watched with 
great anxiety the trial of the two young men which began 
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in the middle of April, and a great deal of resentment was 
expressed when, sentencing the one Jew found guilty to 
two years imprisonment, the court expressed the belief that, 
in the particular fracas in which the Polish student was 
killed, the Jews were the attackers, and stated further that 
it is quite natural that Jews should feel vindictively toward 
non-Jews because, “‘The Jews have been inspired with deep 
and strong hatred against Christians, particularly against 
the Christians of Poland, since the time of the Inquisition 
when Jews were burned.” 

In March, it was feared that student riots would break 
out again, when a National Democratic bill to establish a 
numerus clausus for Jews at the universities was rejected 
by the Sejm by a large majority. But there was no notice- 
able increase in the number of anti-Jewish incidents at the 
universities and elsewhere, following this event. There were 
a number of such incidents in various parts of the country 
throughout the year, in spite of the fact that, whenever 
possible, the authorities took stern measures to prevent 
outbreaks, and punished those responsible. 

The wave of anti-Jewish riots which began in the Universi- 
ties in October and spread to many cities, was followed by 
intensification of the already existing boycott propaganda, 
in which chauvinist nationalists resorted to every means 
their ingenuity could devise to influence the populace against 
doing business with Jews. These efforts were but too effec- 
tive and helped to destroy much of such little business as 
had survived the economic crisis. 


The widespread unemployment, especially among the 
Jews, who suffered from discrimination, led in many cases 
to despair and suicide. In July, eighty per cent of all Jewish 
needle workers in Poland were without work, and twenty 
per cent of the Jews of Warsaw were receiving charity; most 
of the 34,000 unemployed in Lodz were Jews. In September, 
seventy-five factories in Vilna closed, throwing hundreds of 
Jews out of employment, and it was stated that no less than 
seventy per cent of the Jews of Lodz were destitute; thirty- 
eight per cent were applicants for charity. The Government 
could do little, if anything, to help in this situation. On 
the contrary, it was compelled to reduce relief activities and 
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subsidies to institutions by reason of the reduction in the 
public income. Floods and fires, especially in small villages, 
added to the wretchedness of the Jewish situation. 


Preoccupied with the problem of maintaining a bare 
existence, the Jews of Poland had little time and less humor 
for any new departures in their communal and cultural life. 
In regard to the former, drastically reduced budgets made 
possible only the maintenance of the most elementary ser- 
vice, and the facts showing cultural progress are meager. 
There was excitement over a new Government ordinance 
which limited the rights of Kehzlloth to administering only 
the religious affairs of the communities, and giving a con- 
trolling voice in these affairs to the Agudath Israel, the 
ultra-orthodox wing of the community. 

In this connection a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Poland regarding the matter of conversion is interesting. 
In the case of a Catholic whose application to be converted 
to Judaism had been denied by the Warsaw rabbinate on 
the ground that the Tsaristic law of 1905 forbade Christians 
to adopt non-Christian faiths, the court ruled that this 
prohibition was intended by the Russian Government to 
apply only to members of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Several events connected with occurrences in Germany 
are of great interest. In September 1931, the Polish Govern- 
ment lodged a complaint with the German ambassador in 
Warsaw against the Rosh Ha-Shanah riot in Berlin, on the 
ground that several of the Jews injured were Polish citizens, 
demanding that these victims be compensated for their 
injuries. In June 1932, mass meetings were held in many 
cities of Poland in protest against the passage by the Prus- 
sian diet of the law seeking to confiscate the property of 
East European Jews in Germany, and the Council of Polish 
Kehilloth called upon the Polish Government to protect its 
nationals in Germany from such expropriation. 


RusSSsIA 


The past may be regarded as a normal year for the Jews 
of Russia. Almost entirely devoid of unusual events, the 
year was for our brethren a continuation of the compara- 
tively drab incidents of the year before, revolving around 
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the three subjects of the greatest concern to the Jewish 

population, namely, (1) economic adaptation through agri- 

_ culture and industry, (2) developments in the status of 
religion, and (3) the fight against anti-Semitism. 

In respect of agricultural colonization, little of any of great 
importance occurred. A decree issued in September 1931, 
by the Comzet, as the Government department for settling 
Jews on the land is called, and the Collectivization Center, 
indicates that there are factors at work which render Jews 
reluctant to go onto land far removed from their homes. 
The decree prohibited the compulsory transfer of Jews 
engaged in agriculture in their native villages to the Crimea 
and Bira-Bidjan. In March 1932, a report stated that the 
older settlers in the Crimea were vigorously opposed to the 
granting of equal benefits to newcomers, on the ground that 
they (the older settlers) had, for five years, done the more 
difficult pioneering work. The conflict, it was said, was 
particularly sharp among the women. In April, a consid- 
erable stir was created by the complaint of thirty Jewish 
families who had gone to the Kalinindorf colony in the 
Ukraine, that they had been compelled to return to Zhitomir 
because of shabby treatment at the colony. An official 
investigation disclosed the existence of highly unsatisfactory 
conditions which had caused the colony to dwindle from 
1,916 families to only 350. In May, owing to a shortage of 
grain between crops, the Agro-Joint (American Jewish Joint 
Agricultural Foundation) was compelled to send ten car- 
loads of flour to Jewish colonists in the Kherson and Krivoy 
Rog districts. 

On May 23, 1932, the Government announced the aboli- 
tion of all taxes, tolls, market dues, and license fees, formerly 
levied on private trade insofar as food products are con- 
cerned; only producers, however, are permitted to sell these 
products. In June, Emes, Moscow Yiddish daily, reported 
that this ‘‘new economic policy’? was encouraging Jewish 
colonists to greater activity. 

Little progress was reported, during the past year, in the 
colonization of Bira-Bidjan in the Far East. The news 
dispatches generally indicated that the Jewish communists 
who are eagerly supporting this project have been meeting 

with profound disappointment, owing to the unwillingness 
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of Jews to go to that distant region. Efforts continued to 
persuade Jews in other countries, even Palestine, to go to 
Bira-Bidjan. A group of Lithuanian Jews who did go _ 
complained, in letters to the Jewish press, of the difficult 
conditions they found and expressed eagerness to return to 
Lithuania; they had, however, been required to renounce 
their Lithuanian citizenship before securing permission to 
leave for Russia. In February 1932, announcement was 
made that the Government had revised its plan for settling 
Jews in Bira-Bidjan. Instead of 19,000 only 14,000, of 
whom 4,000 are to be foreign Jews, are to be colonized there 
during 1932. In June, Emes, explained that the Bira-Bidjan 
scheme is failing because the Government agents there are 
opposed to the settlement of any but qualified workers, that 
is, persons with experience and training. The newspaper 
expressed the view that the 14,000 quota would not be filled. 

The efforts of government and the Ort, Agro-Joint, and 
other private agencies to increase the number of Jews in 
industry continued during the year. In October 1931, the 
Ort announced that it had completed plans for employing 
Jewish farmers in the Crimea, in factories near the colonies, 
during the winter. In February 1932, official statistics 
indicated that 10,000 Jews are employed in the Ukraine in 
the heavy industries,—tractor assembly, electrical mechani- 
zation and locomotive construction. According to figures 
published in April, a total of 787,000 Jews are in Govern- 
ment employ, which includes not only civil service but also 
industry, and that this number is eighty per cent higher 
than the total at the end of 1926. 

In March 1932, the American Jewish Congress made 
public the contents of a letter received from a group of 
prominent Jews in Palestine stating that they had received 
information to the effect that Jews in Russia were being 
arrested and tortured until they produced gold or foreign 
currency. In a communique given to the London corre- 
spondent of the Jewish Morning Journal of New York City, 
the Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain categorically denied 
this report. In June, the Jewish Telegraphic A gency made 
public several letters received by American Jews from rela- 
tives in Russia in which the latter complain that the Russian 
secret police arrest persons, Jewish and non-Jewish, believed 
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to have received foreign currencies, and imprison them until 
they produce such monies or gold. 


The anti-religious movement continued during the period 
under review but by no means with the impetuosity of 
former years. The League of Militant Atheists, aided by 
the Yiddish communist press, carried on drives before the 
Jewish high holidays in the fall of 1931, and the Passover 
holidays in the spring of 1932, but with indifferent success. 
In October, Rui, the Berlin Russian (anti-Soviet) news- 
paper, published a report that, on the first day of Sukkoth, 
there occurred, in a suburb of Odessa, a clash between 
Orthodox Jews and members of the Comsomol (Communist 
Youth Organization), when the latter persisted in trying to 
interrupt religious services, and that two of the young 
communists were slain. The report was, however, not 
confirmed by other sources. In the same month, Emes 
complained of the government’s inaction in the face of 
continuing religious observance by Jews, especially in the 
colonies. This journal asserted bitterly that the wives of 
colonists go to the towns in order to have their poultry 
slaughtered by shohetim. “New syagogues are springing 
up in the colonies,” the paper continues, “‘while weddings 
are held according to Jewish religious tradition, and circum- 
cisions are performed; Jewish religious teachers are even 
engaged for the instruction of children of the colonists.” 
The anti-religious campaign preceding Passover was also a 
failure, according to the Yiddish communist press. 

At the same time, however, there were reports of the 
confiscation of churches and synagogues and of communists 
being punished for observing Jewish rites. In April 1932, a 
report from Kiev stated that the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee had ordered the restoration to the Jewish 
community of the only remaining synagogue, which had 
been confiscated by the local authorities; it was believed 
that this action was prompted by the unwillingness of the - 
government to deprive the Jews of their only house of 
worship while the Russian Orthodox population of the city 
still had many churches. The Government also permitted 
the importation by individuals in foreign countries, of 
- Matzoth and other Passover specialties. 
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A number of anti-Jewish manifestations in schools, fac- 
tories, government service, and in the Red Army were 
reported in the press during the past year, but they did not 
differ in type from those of previous years. The government 
continued to punish severely those found guilty of overt 
acts, and the Communist party and press continued to 
condemn all anti-Jewish agitation. 


C. PALESTINE 


Events of Jewish interest in Palestine during the past 
year were, to a great extent, of local importance only. The 
period began with changes in administration. In July 1931, 
the British Colonial Office announced that Sir John Chan- 
cellor, High Commissioner for Palestine, who had submitted 
his resignation, would be succeeded by Lieut. Gen. Arthur 
Grenfell Wauchope, then commanding the Northern Ireland 
district. General Wauchope was sworn in on November 20, 
1931. In the meantime, Norman Bentwich, Attorney- 
General for Palestine, had retired from service on October 
31. He had been under Arab displeasure since the riots of 
1929, and an attempt had been made on his life during the 
sessions of the Shaw investigating commission. In January 
1932, announcement was made of the retirement of Albert 
M. Hyamson, director of the Department of Immigration. 


In August 1931, when the Administration announced the 
questions to be required to be answered in the census to be 
taken in November, the Va’ad Leumi (Jewish National 
Council) adopted a resolution urging the fullest participa- 
tion of all Jews in the census. Zionist Revisionists, however, 
urged Jews to boycott the census on the alleged ground that 
its purpose was to lead to the establishment of a legislative 
council in which Jewish representation would be small. 
‘The Palestine census,”’ declared Vladmir Jabotinsky, leader 
of the Revisionists, in a message from Paris, ‘‘is not intended 
- for statistical purposes as is customary in civilized countries, 
but is simply a manoeuvre to prove that the anti-Zionist 
policy has borne full fruit; that the Jews are a small minor- 
ity; and that the country is ripe for a Legislative Council 
with an Arab majority.” A number of Jewish young men 
responded to the anti-census agitation by tearing down 
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placards posted by the administration and other acts, and 
some arrests followed. The census showed that the total 
population numbered 1,035,154 an increase of thirty-five 
per cent since 1922, when the census indicated a total of 
757,182. In December, provisional figures were published 
showing that the Jews numbered 175,006, Moslems 759,952, 
Christians 90,607, and others 9,589. Later bulletins revealed - 
that the total population of Jerusalem was 90,526, of whom 
51,300 are Jews, 19,850 are Moslems, 19,000 are Christians 
and 376 others. 


Relations between the Administration and the Arabs, and 
between the latter and the Jews, were, of course the matters 
of greatest moment. A sequel to the bloody riots of August 
1929, was the agitation carried on, during the past year, by 
the Arab leaders and their press, against the provision of the 
administration of sealed armories in the Jewish colonies, 
so that arms would be available to the authorities in case 
of similar outbreaks. This measure was, the Arabs said, 
tantamount to “arming the Jews,” against the Arabs. 
Demonstrations were planned throughout the country for 
August 23, 1931, the second anniversary of the 1929 riots, 
but the Government announced that these would not be 
permitted, and it also forbade the Arab press from agitating 
in favor of these demonstrations. The Arab press suspended 
publication for a week in protest against this order. The 
situation was tense, and sections of the Jewish population 
feared a recurrence of disorders. Jews living in mixed 
Arab-Jewish quarters in Jerusalem left their homes a few 
days before the announced demonstration which took the 
form of a general strike of all Arabs. Except in Nablus, 
the day passed without untoward event. In that town, a 
large crowd of Arabs gathered in the bazaar section and 
tried to stage a demonstration, and threw stones and other 
missiles at the police when the latter tried to quell the 
disturbance, wounding the commanding officer who, there- 
upon, ordered his men to fire at the mob; three Arabs were 
wounded. Soon after, British troops arrived and quickly 
restored order. 

The agitation against the sealed armories was only one 
of the occasions seized upon by the Arab nationalist leaders 
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for embarrassing the Palestine Administration and, indi- 
rectly, the British government. They also rejected the land 
development scheme announced by the Colonial Office in 
July 1931. This prompted the influential Near East and 
India, published in London, to condemn the Arab policy, 
as being essentially anti-government and not anti-Zionist 
in character. Arab leaders also talked of a tax boycott 
against the government. 

A powerful instrument for promoting anti-Zionist agita- 
tion was the so-called Pan-Islamic Congress which took 
place in Jerusalem from December 7 to December 16. This 
was called by Amin el Husseini, the Grand Mufti of Pales- 
tine, whose authority was questioned and leadership threat- 
ened by a group of Moslem notables in Palestine. About a 
week before the Congress, the Palestine Administration 
called upon the Grand Mufti for a copy of the agenda of 
the meeting. Although invitations had been sent to the 
governments of countries having large Moslem popula- 
tions, none of these agreed to participate, and the Congress 
was, thus, merely a meeting of individuals. 

When the Congress opened, anti-Jewish circulars were 
distributed, two of them containing photographs, obviously 
forged, showing British officers teaching Jews how to use 
fire-arms and drilling them in military tactics. The Jewish 
Agency Executive called upon the Government to put a 
stop to the circulation of this propaganda. At the Congress, 
delegate after delegate denounced the Zionist movement. 
Some speakers alleged that it is the Jewish plan to oust all 
the Moslems from Palestine and restore the ancient Jewish 
temple on the site of the Mosque of Omar. The Congress 
rejected the decisions of the League of Nations Wailing Wall 
Commission on the grounds that “foreigners have no right 
to decide the fate of a Moslem sacred shrine,” and that; as 
the Palestine Moslems do not recognize the Mandate they 
cannot accept the decision of a body appointed by the 
League. Resolutions finally adopted were: 1) to protest to 
the League of Nations (!) against the establishment of a 
Jewish national home in, and the ousting of Arabs from, 
Palestine; (2) to urge all Moslems to boycott all goods 
manufactured or produced by Jews in Palestine; (3) to 
broadcast to the Moslem world that Zionism is a catastrophe 
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for Palestine; (4) to reject the decisions of the Wailing Wall 
Commission; and (5) to propagate throughout the world the 
Palestine Moslems’ claims for independence. It was then 
unanimously resolved to form a $5,000,000 corporation, the 
shares to be subscribed for by Moslems all over the world, 
for constructive purposes in Palestine to counteract Jewish 
nationalist activities. 

With such agitation rife, it is not to be wondered at that 
there were occasional clashes between Jews and Arabs, 
depredations by the latter on the property of the former, 
disputes regarding the possession of land, and even murder. 
A number of killings of Jews by Arabs caused sensations in 
Palestine, especially the brutal murder in July 1931, of a 
young couple, Johannan Stahl and Salvia Zohar, near Tel 
Aviv. It was not until four and a half months later, and 
largely as a result of private Jewish initiative and not of 
police activity, that their bodies were found, and several 
bedouins arrested; almost a year later, two of these were 
tried with the result that one was acquitted and the other 
sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment. 

In the midst of such strained relations between Moslems 
and Jews, it was natural that the publication in February, 
1932, of what purported to be a plan to bring an end to 
inter-racial strife should arouse profound interest. On 
February 5, the London bureau of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency gave out the text of a statement ascribed to Abbas 
Hilmi, formerly Khedive of Egypt, suggesting a round table 
conference of Jews and Arabs which should proceed to 
divide Palestine into two administrative units; one of these, 
in which Jewish interests would be concentrated, would be 
known as the ‘‘National Home of the Jews,” but be part of 
the Palestine State and subject to its constitution, which 
would grant autonomy to the Jewish region in all internal 
matters and guarantee to the Jews a proper share in the 
government of the State as a whole. The proposal, it was 
said, had been sent to the British Pro-Arab Committee in 
London, and was accompanied by a letter ascribed to the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. The project, which found no 
supporters in either the Jewish or the Arab camp, was dis- 
owned by both Abbas Hilmi and the Grand Mufti and was 
denounced as a forgery by everybody except the Revisionists 
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in Palestine, who charged that it was inspired by the British 
Government, which wished to feel out public sentiment, but 
that because of premature publication, the proposal was 
repudiated by its authors. 


Economic conditions were comparatively good in Pales- 
tine during the past year. In December 1931, an official 
statement showed that there were 30,000 Jews employed in 
the country, 7,000 of them in agriculture, 4,500 in building 
and public works, 4,000 in factories and large workshops, 
3,000 in small workshops; 1,000 in transport; and 9,500 in 
miscellaneous occupations. Previously, in October, it had 
been announced that 1,980 Jews were unemployed on 
September 1. In November, a flurry of excitement was 
caused by a strike of Arab and Jewish cab-drivers and freight 
handlers in Jerusalem, as a protest against oppressive govern- 
ment taxes and license fees. 

An event which attracted world-wide interest was the 
Levant Fair held at Tel Aviv in April 1932. There were 
1,200 exhibitors of local and foreign goods representing 
twenty-four countries. The exposition was the fifth annual 
event of its kind, but differed ffom previous fairs in being 
much more international in scope. 

In June 1932, the first Jordan power house of the Ruten- 
berg electrification project was opened with impressive 
ceremonies in the presence of high government officials. 


A few interesting communal events remain to be recorded. 
In November 1931, announcement was made that twenty 
Jewish educational and philanthropic institutions in Pales- 
tine which are dependent upon contributions from the 
United States had organized a Federation. The following 
month, a Social Service Council was established in Jerusalem 
by the Va’ad Leumi, as part of a plan to create similar 
bodies in other cities to care for the needy. In February 
1932, a center for Jewish women pioneers was dedicated at 
Haifa. The site had been contributed by the Palestine 
Jewish Colonization Association (Pica), and the building 
fund had been provided by the Palestine Women’s Guild 
of America. 


Great enthusiasm attended the opening, at the end of 
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March 1932, at Tel Aviv, of a series of athletic games 
sponsored by the World Maccabee Union, in which Jewish 
athletes from many countries contested. The Levant Fair and 
this Maccabiad brought a great many tourists to Palestine. 

While the world-wide depression did not greatly affect 
economic conditions in Palestine, its effect on Jewish com- 
munities in other countries was such as to slow down the 
raising of funds for Palestine institutions. One of the results 
of this condition was that the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
was compelled to make drastic reductions in the budget of 
its various activities, including education, and a revision of 
the salaries of the teaching staff in the Palestine schools. 
This led to dissatisfaction among the teachers, and the open- 
ing of the schools for the 1931 fall semester was delayed 
until October 21. Later, in December, there was a strike of 
teachers in protest against the non-payment of salaries; in 
January 1932, there was another strike which lasted an 
entire month. 

There was trouble also at the opening of the 1932 spring 
semester of the Hebrew University, when young Zionist 
Revisionists rioted at the inaugural lecture of Norman 
Bentwich, former Attorney General of Palestine, who had 
been appointed to the newly-established Weizmann Chair 
of International Law and Peace. The Revisionist demon- 
stration was a protest against the appointment of Mr. 
Bentwich. 

A notable gift to the Hebrew University Library was 
made by a Warsaw group who, in July 1931, contributed 
2,300 volumes of all kinds. At that time, the Library had a 
total of 230,000 catalogued volumes. At the same time, 
announcement was made of the gift by Dr. Henry I. Wachtel 
of New York City, who had established a dental clinic at 
the Straus Health Center in Jerusalem, of an extensive 
dental library. Later in the year, Doctor Wachtel made 
possible the printing and circulation, by Hadassah, among 
the children of Palestine, of an illustrated booklet, in Hebrew, 
on the care of the teeth. 

On January 25, 1932, the first commencement exercises, 
since the foundation of that institution, were held at the 
Hebrew University, when master degrees were conferred 
upon thirteen students. 
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The 17th Biennial Congress of the World Zionist Organ- 
ization which took place at Basle, Switzerland, during the 
first two weeks of July, 1931, was one of the most notable 
congresses in the history of the Organization. It was opened 
with the presentation of an address by Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, who had been president of the organization since 
1918, in which he outlined the difficulties which the move- 
ment had encountered during the past decade and presented 
a number of suggestions for the future conduct of the 
Zionist Organization including the following: (1) the settle- 
ment of at least 50,000 Jewish families in Palestine; (2) 
the floating of a Jewish loan for the development of Pales- 
tine; (3) the establishment of a department for Arab 
relations within the Palestine Zionist Executive; (4) the 
development and encouragement of private enterprise in 
Palestine; (5) the strengthening of the Jewish National 
Fund and of the Keren Hayesod: (6) the maintenance of 
Jewish rights under the Mandate; (7) the consolidation 
and extension of existing achievements in Palestine; and 
(8) the building up of the Zionist organization and the 
Jewish Agency on a broader and surer basis. 

Dr. Weizmann declared that, because of the effect of the 
world-wide economic depression upon Jewish communities 
everywhere, Palestine reconstruction had been slowed down 
to a dangerous degree and that the Congress is faced with 
the serious problem presented by this situation. Referring 
to the White Paper issued by the British Colonial Office on 
October 20, 1930, Dr. Weizmann declared that the letter 
addressed to him by Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, 
and published on February 13, 1931, righted the wrong 
done by the White Paper and emphatically reaffirmed the 
‘Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. At the same time, 
he charged that the civil administration in Palestine had 
shown a certain apathy and indifference since the beginning, 
and that the mandatory power had shown reluctance to 
take any active steps to promote the policy formulated in 
the Mandate. In concluding his report, Dr. Weizmann 
presented his formal resignation as the president of the 
World Zionist Organization. 

The opposition to Dr. Weizmann and his policies, which 
had been developing for a number of years and had gained 
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great force since the issuance of the White Paper of October 
20, 1930, came to a head at the Congress. His policies were 
bitterly condemned not only by the Radical Zionists (Revi- 
sionists), but also by a faction of the general Zionists. Dr. 
Weizmann was defended by the Labor delegates and by a 
small group among the general Zionists. He was especially 
censured for his acceptance of the MacDonald letter as 
superseding the Passfield White Paper, and he was attacked 
also for a statement made by him, in an interview with a 
representative of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, to the 
effect that he had no sympathy with, or understanding of, 
the demand for a Jewish majority in Palestine because 
the world will construe this demand only in one sense,— 
that the Jews wish to acquire the majority in order to 
drive out the Arabs. The groups supporting Dr. Weizmann 
were greatly encouraged by a cablegram dispatched to 
Dr. Weizmann by Felix M. Warburg and Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
leaders of the American non-Zionist delegates in the Jewish 
Agency, stating that they shared with Dr. Weizmann 
responsibility for steps taken by him. The cablegram de- 
clared: ‘“‘In all conferences held subsequent to the issuance 
of the White Paper you have adhered to the method set 
forth by the Jewish Agency and have consulted not only 
the members of your own committee but ourselves and 
our other colleagues in America who have had full oppor- 
tunity to advise and to obtain counsel for the best way out 
of the difficulties which confronted us. We desire to share 
with you full responsibility for whatever action has been 
taken and for the results, which we believe were the best 
obtainable under the circumstances.” 

The proceedings of the Congress were marked by factional 
conflicts, especially between the Revisionists and the Labor 
delegates. A number of the sessions were stormy and one 
was broken up by the Revisionists, who left the meeting 
in a body when consideration of a resolution offered by 
them was refused; this resolution formulated the aim of 
Zionism as being the creation of a Jewish state with a Jewish 
majority on both sides of the River Jordan. 

Instead of the resolution offered by the Revisionists, the 
Congress adopted the following: ‘‘Zionism is a national 
movement to secure the freedom of the Jewish people. It 
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adheres firmly and unalterably to its aims as laid down in 
the Basle program (to create for the Jewish people in Pal- 
estine a publicly recognized and legally secured home) and 
to bring about in Eretz Israel a solution of the Jewish 
problem. The homeless and landless Jewish people which 
is compelled to migrate strives to overcome its abnormal 
political, economic and spiritual conditions by reestablish- 
ing itself in its historic homeland through large and unin- 
terrupted immigration. and settlement and by re-creating 
in Eretz Israel its national life with all the essential features 
of a people’s normal existence. The Congress emphatically 
rejects any attempt to minimize this fundamental aim of 
Zionism.” In another resolution the Congress expressed its 
regret at the views uttered by Dr. Weizmann in his inter- 
view with the Jewish Telegraphic A gency. The adoption 
of this resolution was interpreted as an expression of lack 
of confidence in Dr. Weizmann’s leadership. By unanimous 
vote the Congress approved the resolution of its Committee 
on Immigration, protesting against the limitations upon 
mmigration set up by the Palestine Administration. 

A motion offered by the Revisionists favoring the annul- 
ment of the agreement between Zionists and non-Zionists, 
which underlies the existing organization of the Jewish 
Agency, was rejected by the Congress. 

On the subject of the letter of Prime Minister MacDonald 
to Dr. Weizmann, explaining the Passfield White Paper, 
the resolution adopted by the Congress expressed “‘appre- 
ciation of the assurances and definitions in the letter which 
indicate a desire on the part of the Mandatory government 
to meet the just demands of the Jewish people.”” The 
resolution goes on to state, however, that the letter ‘“‘con- 
tains restrictions and principles which afford ground for 
justified apprehension, and omits any reference to a number 
of important questions that were dealt with in the White 
Paper of October 1930, in a manner endangering the develop- 
ment of the Jewish national home and unacceptable to the 
Jewish Agency.”’ The resolution proceeds to point out 
that the assurances contained in the MacDonald letter 
have not yet been carried out by the Palestine government, 
especially in respect of the purchase of land by Jews, Jewish 
immigration, and the employment of Jews on public works. 
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The resolution concludes: ‘“The Congress accordingly regards 
the Premier’s letter as a basis for further negotiations 
between the Jewish Agency and the Mandatory govern- 
ment with a view to the effective implementing of the assur- 
ances in the letter and the carrying out of the justified 
Jewish demands regarding the questions unsatisfactorily 
dealt with and those that are still open, and the creation 
of such conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home.” 

A special resolution protesting against the failure of 
the Palestine administration to carry out Prime Minister 
MacDonald’s assurance regarding the employment of Jews 
on public works was adopted, as well as one obligating all 
institutions supported by Zionist funds to observe the 
principle of the employment of Jewish labor. Another 
resolution approved by the Congress protested against the 
persecution of Zionists in Russia and requested the Zionist 
Executive to facilitate immigration into Palestine of per- 
secuted Zionists. | 

Despite the vigorous opposition of the Labor delegates, 
the Congress adopted a minority resolution submitted by 
the Revisionist members of the Education Committee, 
deploring the tendency of the leaders of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity ‘‘to abdicate Zionist ideals,’ and requesting the 
Zionist Executive to safeguard the national spirit of the 
Hebrew University. This resolution was regarded as an 
expression of protest against the views of Dr. Judah L. 
Magnes, Chancellor of the Hebrew University, regarding 
the aims of the Zionist movement. 

The most important resolution bearing upon economic 
questions adopted by the Congress, was one proposed by 
Israel B. Brodie, an American delegate, who recommended 
the establishment in all countries of private corporations 
to assist the flow of private capital into all the economic 
fields of Palestine, and the union of these corporations into 
a single association, the function of which would be to 
recommend safe and profitable investments, to assist per- 
sons of small means to settle on planations or engage in 
small industries, to attract large capital for industrial enter- 
prises, to organize an efficient information service in Pal- 
estine and in the more important Jewish centers, to organize 
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the marketing of Palestinian products, and to study oppor- 
tunities for new investments and for opening new fields of 
industry. By the adoption of this resolution, the Congress 
brought about the separation of economic from political 
matters and the removal of Palestine economic work from 
the direct control of the Zionist Executive, an idea which 
had been advocated for a long time by a group of American 
Zionists led by Judges Louis D. Brandeis and Julian W. 
Mack. 

Two weeks after the Congress opened, it elected Nahum 
Sokolow, President of the World Zionist Organization. It 
also elected a new Executive of five members, namely, 
Chaim Arlosoroff, Palestine Laborite; Selig Brodetsky, 
British General Zionist; Hershel Farbstein, Polish Miz- 
rachist; Emanuel Neumann, American General Zionist; and 
Berl Locker, Palestine Laborite. 


On July 11, the meeting of the Administrative Committee 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, opened at Basle. The 
Committee received the formal resignation of Felix M. 
Warburg of New York City as Chairman, Mr. Warburg 
having announced his resignation in October 1930 as a 
protest against the Passfield White Paper (see Vol. 33, page 
24). Reports on the political situation and on the financial 
condition of the Agency were submitted by Dr. Weizmann, 
President, and Dr. Werner Senator, Treasurer; Joseph C. 
Hyman, secretary of the provisional committee of four, 
which had acted for the American members of the Admin- 
istrative Committee following the resignation of Mr. 
Warburg, presented a report on the activities of the Amer- 
ican section. The financial statement showed that, during 
the year ended September, 1930, the expenditures of 
the Agency had totalled $2,017,891, an excess over the 
receipts of $561,439, this amount representing the deficits 
Sees for the year 1929-30 but for preceding years as 
well. 

In its report, the Executive of the Agency recommended 
that the Jewish school system in Palestine be transferred 
to the charge of the new Jewish national council with an 
annual grant-in-aid from the Agency for a specified number 
of years. 


) 
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Dr. Cyrus Adler, one of the two co-Chairmen appointed 
following the death of Louis Marshall, elected Chairman 
at the meeting of the Council in 1929,—the other having 
been Lord Melchett, who also passed away—presided at 
the meeting of the Council of the Agency which began on 
July 14. In discussing the financial problems confronting 
the Agency, Dr. Adler strongly advocated that the con- 
tinuation of the great enterprise in Palestine be placed on 
a sound economic, instead of on a eleemosynary basis, and 
for the early assumption, by the Jewish population, of the 
support of the educational system and the health work. 
He deplored the duplication and overlapping of activities 
by the Agency, the Zionist organization and the Va’ad 
Leumi (Jewish National Council). Dr. Adler also expressed 
the view that an agreement between the three parties con- 
cerned with Palestine,—the British government, the Arab 
people and the Jewish people—is necessary, “‘otherwise the 
land will not prosper and we shall have recurring irritation, 
if not worse.’’ While not professing complete satisfaction 
with its report, Dr. Adler pleaded for adherence by the 
Jews to the decisions presented in the report of the Wailing 
Wall Commission (see Vol. 33 pp. 102-103). 

In his report to the Council, Joseph C. Hyman, Secretary 
of the American provisional committee, stated that the 
American members of the Agency would welcome any steps 
to bring about a round-table conference of Arabs, Jews, and 
representatives of the Mandatory government, to discuss 
Palestine development. He also stated that the American 
members urged that the budget for the ensuing year be 
drawn up with a full realization ‘‘of the troubled and de- 
pressed state in which the world now finds itself.” Professor 
Selig Brodetsky, a member of the Agency Executive, reported 
on the political activities of the Agency since the issuance 
of the White Paper in October 1930. Reports were also 
presented by Dr. Arthur Ruppin, on the general Jewish 
situation in Palestine, and by Dr. Werner Senator, on the 
financial problems confronting the Agency. 

The Council concluded its meeting with the election of 
the following officers: Nahum Sokolow, President; O. E. 
d’Avigdor Goldsmid, Chairman of the Council; Dr. Lee 
_ K. Frankel, co-Chairman; Prof. M. Speyer of Belgium and 
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Robert Szold of New York City, Vice-Chairmen. The 
following were elected members of the Executive to serve 
together with the five members of the Zionist Executive: 
Dr. Maurice Hexter of New York; Dr. Werner Senator of 
Berlin; Dr. Bernard Kahn, Berlin; Isaac Berkson and Harry 
Viteles, both of New York City. The Council also elected 
a new administrative committee. It also decided to appoint 
a Committee jointly with the Jewish National Council to 
consider proposals for the transference of the Palestine 
health work to the National Council and to the Hadassah 
and adopted a resolution expressing its ‘‘sincere desire for 
the creation of a durable understanding between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine on the basis of mutual confidence and 
respect.’’ The Council also adopted a resolution protesting 
against the failure of the Palestine administration to put 
into effect some of the assurances contained in Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald’s letter of February 1931 to Dr. Weizmann. 
Another resolution approved of the action of the repre- 
sentatives of the Council in the negotiations which led up 
to Mr. MacDonald’s letter, and characterized that docu- 
ment “‘as a basis for further discussions of the Jewish Agency 
with the Mandatory power.”’ The Council decided to leave 
to the Administrative Committee the framing of the budget, 
within the limits of the budgets adopted by the Zionist 
Congress and the one recommended by the Agency’s 
financial committee. Dr. Oscar Wassermann of Berlin was 
elected Chairman of the Administrative Committee and 
Dr. Leo Motzkin, Chairman of the Zionist Actions Com- 
mittee, was named Vice-Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee. 


D. INTERNATIONAL MATTERS 


The agitation for calendar reform involving a “blank 
day” device, which would have the effect of destroying the 
periodicity of the Sabbath, was given a definite set-back 
during the year, when the Advisory and Technical Com- 
mittee for Communications and Transit of the League of 
Nations, after a conference at which Jewish organizations 
of various countries were represented, decided that, in view 
of present unsettled conditions in many countries it would 
not, in its report to the League, propose any further steps 
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in the direction of reform, but would merely suggest further 
study and efforts to secure the endorsement of public 
opinion. At this conference, a petition protesting against 
the blank day device, bearing the signatures of distinguished 
Jewish laymen of various countries, was submitted in order 
to demonstrate that the opposition to this device among 
Jews was not restricted to the rabbinate, as had been alleged. 
This petition was the outcome of a conference held at 
Basle, Switzerland, during the past summer, called jointly 
by the chairman of the Joint Foreign Committee and the 
president of the American Jewish Committee. 

Much interest was aroused in the suggestion of Professor 
Guido Tedeschi of Rome University that the League of 
Nations urge its members to enact special laws to curb 
anti-Semitism. 


AR: PAREN SD ole GakeS 


I. ANNIVERSARIES AND OTHER 
CELEBRATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


November 13, 1931. Washington, D. C.: Seventy-fifth anniversary 
of birth of Louts D. BRANDEIs, jurist and Zionist leader. 

November 18, 1931. Lancaster, Pa.: Seventy-fifth anniversary of 
organization of SHAAREI SHOMAYIM CONGREGATION. 

December 23, 1931. Chicago, Ill.: Seventieth anniversary of founding 
of BETH HAMEDROSH HaGopoL ANSHE Dorom CONGREATION. 

January 10, 1932. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
service of RABBI SIMON R. COHEN with Union Temple. 

January 17, 1932. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
founding of YoUNG MEn’s HEBREW ASSOCIATION. 

February, 1932. Chicago, Ill.: Seventieth anniversary of birth of 
Mitton J. FoREMAN, veteran officer of Spanish-American and World 

ars. 

February, 1932. Jersey City, N. J.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
BERTHOLD S. PoLLak, as medical director of the Hudson County 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Secaucus, New Jersey. 

February 22, 1932. Denver, Colo.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of found- 
ing of NATIONAL HoME For JEWISH CHILDREN. 

February 26, 1932. St. Paul, Minn.: Seventy-fifth anniversary of 
founding of Mount Zion TEMPLE. 

March 6, 1932. Philadelphia, Pa.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dropsi£ COLLEGE FoR HEBREW AND COGNATE LEARNING. 

March, 1932. Cleveland, Ohio.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of associa- 
tion of SAMUEL GOLDHAMER with the Jewish Welfare Federation. 
March 11-12. Jacksonville, Fla.: Fiftieth anniversary of AHABATH 
CHESED CONGREGATION. 

March 13, 1932. Indianapolis, Ind.: Fiftieth anniversary of SHAARE 
TEFILLA CONGREGATION. 

March 18, 1932. St. Louis, Mo.: Fiftieth anniversary of B’NaAr 
AMOONA CONGREGATION. 

April 2, 1932. New York City: Seventieth anniversary of birth of 
REUBEN Brainin, Hebrew writer. : : 

April 3, 1932. Syracuse, N. Y.: Seventh-fifth anniversary of NEw 
BETH IsRAEL CONGREGATION. 

April 11, 1932. New York City: Fiftieth anniversary of existence of 
YippisH Press in the United States. 

April 16, 1932. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of HosPiITAL For Joint DisEAsEs. 
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April 17, 1932. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of FREE SYNAGOGUE. i 

May 2, 1932. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary 0 GABRIEL 
Davipson’s association with the Jewith Agricultural Society. 

June 5, 1932. New York City: Celebration of thirtieth anniversary 
of Dr. Cyrus ADLER’s services as a Director and as President of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and presentation of testi- 
monial volume. 

June 5, 1932. Chicago, IIl.: Fiftieth anniversary of founding of ANSHE 
KNESSETH ISRAEL CONGREGATION. 

June 23, 1932. Albany, N. Y.: Ninetieth anniversary of birth of 
panoN W. ROSENDALE, former attorney general of State, and communal 
eader. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


March 23-24, 1931. London, England: Joint celebration of seventy- 
fifth anniversary of founding of Jews’ COLLEGE, seventieth anniversary 
of founding of JEwitTH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Boarp and sixtieth 
anniversary of founding of UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 

May 28, 1931. Paris, France. Commemoration of hundredth anni- 
versary of death of ApB& HENRI GREGOIRE, Christian champion of 
Jewish emancipation. 

June 15, 1931. Vienna, Austria: Hundredth anniversary of birth of 
MEIR FRIEDMAN, educator. 

June 27, 1931. Vienna, Austria. Fiftieth anniversary of birth of 
Cuajim Biocu, author and Jewish folk-lorist. 

July, 1931. Prague, Czecho-Slovakia: Seventieth anniversary of 
birth of Moritz Biocn, journalist. 

August 15, 1931. Frankfort a.M., Germany: Seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the birth of HENRIETTE FURTH, philanthropist, leader in feminist 
movement. 

September 17, 1931. Berlin, Germany: Eightieth anniversary of birth 
of JAmes Simon, President of Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. 

September 20, 1931. Berlin Germany: LEightieth anniversary of 
birth of Istpor LANDAU, newspaper publisher. 

September, 1931. Vienna, Austria: Hundredth anniversary of birth 
of SreGFRigeD Marcus, inventor of first motor-car in Austria. 

October 9, 1931. Karlsbad, Czecho-Slovakia: Seventieth anniversary 
of birth of IGNAz ZIEGLER, Chief Rabbi. 

October 14, 1931. Hamburg, Germany: Sixtieth anniversary of birth 
of Cart MELcuior, financial expert and philanthropist. 

October 18, 1931. Neu-Oderberg, Czecho-Slovakia: Seventieth 
anniversary of birth of JosEF ZANKER, President of Kultusgemeinde. 

November 1, 1931. Brisk, Poland: Hundredth anniversary of found- 
ing of Brkur Hoi and Linas HAZzEDEK. 

November 12, 1931. Berlin, Germany: Eightieth anniversary of birth 
of EDUARD ENGEL, writer. 

November 15, 1931. Ostrog, Poland: Commemoration of three- 
hundredth anniversary of death of M’HarsHA., gaon. 

November 22, 1931. Zurich, Switzerland: Eighty-fifth anniversary 
of birth of ALFRED STERN, historian, 
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November, 1931. Vronki, Posen (Poland): One-thousandth anni- 
versary of founding of SYNAGOGUE, the oldest in Poland 

December 5, 1931. Paris, France: Eightieth anniversary of birth of 
Moses GuinsBoure, philanthropist. 

December 9, 1931. Paris, France: One-hundredth anniversary of 
birth of Baron Maurice DE Hirescu and fortieth anniversary of organi- 
zation of JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION. 

December 17, 1931. Wuertenberg, Germany: Hundredth anniversary 
of founding of Jewish community. 

December 30, 1931. Bucharest, Roumania: Two hundredth anni- 
versary of existence of SEPHARDIC JEWISH CoMMUNITY, 

January 8, 1932. Austria: Celebration of one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of promulgation of the TOLERATION DECREE OF OCTOBER 
19, 1781, oF EMPEROR JoseF II, under which Jews of Austria were 
accorded civil and political equality. 

January 24, 1932. Czernowitz, Roumania: Seventieth anniversary 
of birth of Siamunp Discue, writer. 

January 29, 1932. London, England: Eightieth anniversary of 
birth of Sir FRepDERic H. Cowen, distinguished musician and 
composer. 

January, 1932. Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany: Seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of JosHua A. JorFE, formerly professor of Talmud at 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 

February 6, 1932. London, England: Seventy-fifth anniversary of 
birth of Moses Gaster, formerly Haham of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregations of London. 

February 8, 1932. Tel-Aviv, Palestine: Seventieth anniversary of 
birth of JEHuDAH GRAzowsky, scholar. 

February 28, 1932. Bucharest, Roumania: Celebration of sixtieth 
anniversary of the birth of RaBBr JAcoB NIEMIROWER, Chief Rabbi of 
Roumania, and ex-officio life member of Senate. 

March 17, 1932. Berlin, Germany: Eightieth anniversary of birth 
of Eucen Lanpau, co-founder of the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. 

March 19, 1932. Budapest, Hungary: Hundredth anniversary of 
birth of ARMINURS VAMBERY, Orientalist and world traveler. 

March 28, 1932. Belgrade, Jugo-Slavia: Seventieth anniversary of | 
birth of DAviy ALKALAy, communal leader. 

April 8, 1932. Zurich, Switzerland: Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of founding of Jewish community. 

April 20, 1932. France: Commemoration of three-hundredth anni- 
versary of martyrdom of NicoLas ANTOINE, French-Christian theologian 
who gave up his life in the name of Judaism. 

April, 1932. Milan, Italy: Eijghty-fifth anniversary of birth of 
ALESANDRO Da Fano, Chief Rabbi. 

May 28, 1932. Canada: Hundredth anniversary of grant of Equality 
of Rights to Jews. 

June 24, 1932. Berlin, Germany: Official Commemoration of tenth 


anniversary of assassination of WALTER RATHENAU, industrialist, 
Minister. . 
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Il. APPOINTMENTS, HONORS AND ELECTIONS 


UNITED STATES 


ALBERT, HERMAN M., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

ALTERMAN, Meyer, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

ALTMAN, JOSEPH, Atlantic City, N. J., re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

_ Bain, Max, Detroit, Mich., awarded by American Medical Asso- 
ciation, medal for best exhibit of clinical studies, June, 1932. 

BARNET, PuHitip, New Bedford, Mass., elected to the General Court 
of Massachusetts (State Legislature), November 6, 1928, and re-elected 
November 4, 1930. 

BENESCH, ALFRED, Cleveland, Ohio, elected President, Board of 
Education, March 28, 1932. 

BerkowiTz, Henry J., Portland, Oregon, awarded by Oregon State 
College, honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, June, 1932. 

BERMAN, BENJAMIN, Cincinnati, Ohio, elected to State Senate, 
November, 1929. 

Biocu, Louts, San Francisco, Cal., appointed secretary and director 
of State Unemployment Commission, October, 1931. 

Bium, Epwarp C., Brooklyn, N. Y., awarded by Austrian Govern- 
ment Great Silver Cross of Merit, November 9, 1931. 

Borpon, ABRAHAM S., Hartford, Conn., appointed by Governor, 
Associate Judge Common Pleas Court of Hartford County, July, 1931. 

Buncarp, Maurice Z., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legis- 
lature, November 3, 1931. 

ButzeL, Henry M., Detroit, Mich., appointed by Governor to the 
Judicial Council of Michigan, December, 1931. 

Carpozo, Benjamin N., New York City, appointed by President 
Hoover, Associate Justice Supreme Court of United States, February 
24, 1932, awarded honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, by St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., June 13; Williams College, June 20; Prince- 
ton University, June 21; and University of Pennsylvania, June 22, 1932. 

Cohen, Albert M., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

DEIcHEs, Maurice, New York City, appointed by Mayor, member 
of Board of Higher Education, January 20, 1932. 

Dusutn, Louis I., New York City, elected president of American 
Public Health Association, September 17, 1931. 

EcxsTEIN, Louts, opera impresario, Ravinia, Ill., awarded by North- 
western University, honorary degree of Master of Fine Arts, June, 1932. 

EIsNer, Mark, New York City, elected chairman of Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York, March, 1932. 

. Enetow, H. G., New York City, awarded by Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Literature, 
June 5, 1932. 

Epstein, Max, Chicago, IIl., elected member of Board of Trustees 

of University of Chicago, October 9, 1931. 
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FaLk, ALEXANDER A., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

FILENE, Epwarp A., Boston, Mass., awarded by Rollins College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, F ebruary 22, 1932; awarded by 
Czecho-Slovakian Government, Order of the White Lion, June 27, 
1932. 

FISHER, Harry M., Chicago, IIl., appointed Chief Justice of Criminal 
Court, September 7, 1931. 

ForMAN, PuiLirp, Trenton, N. J., appointed by President, District 
Judge for District of New Jersey, June 23, 1932. 

FRANKLIN, LEo M., Detroit, Mich., elected President of Public 
Library Commission of Detroit, January, 1932. 

FRIEDENWALD, Harry, Baltimore, Md., awarded by Jewish Institute 
of Religion, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters, June 5, 1932. 

GasriLowitscu, Ossip, Detroit, Mich., awarded by Oberlin College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music, June, 1932. 

Gi1nzBERG, Louis, New York City, awarded by Jewish ‘Institute of 
Religion, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters, June 5, 1932. 

GREENBERG, JOSEPH, Hoboken, N. J., elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931; elected Speaker of the House, January 13, 1932. 

Gross, Louis D., Brooklyn, N. Y., appointed by Mayor, member of 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, March 30, 1932. 

HarTocGensis, B. H., Baltimore, Md., elected Chairman of the Lands 
Law Commission, appointed by Governor, October, 1931. 

HeEumMAN, Maurice, Jackson, Mich., elected Mayor, November Ss 
931. 


HOLLanper, JAcos H., Baltimore, Md., appointed by Governor, 
member of Tax Survey Commission, to study the taxing system of the 
State, October, 1931. ; 

Hoop, Cuarues, Newark, N. J., elected to State Legislature, Novem- 
ber 3, 1931. 

Hyman, Sot A., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

Jacosy, Aaron L., Brooklyn, N. Y., elected Register for Kings 
County, November 3, 1931. 

Jostiy, Puitie, Providence, R. I., appointed by Governor, Judge 
Superior Court, April, 1932. 

Kapusuin, Max, Madison, Wis., awarded by Jewish Theological 
realy of America, degree of Doctor of Hebrew Literature, June 5, 


Kanan, Henry O., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 


Karp, Maorice F., Clifton, N. J., appointed b Governor, 
District Court, February, 1932. bee y see 

Karpr, Maurice J., New York City, elected President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work, January 2, 1932. 

Konut, Mrs. REBEKAH, New York City, appointed member of 
epoca Joint Legislative Committee on Employment, November USk 


Lazarus, Lester, New York City, elected Judge Municipal Court, 
November 3, 1931. 
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Lazarus, SYLvAIN J., San Francisco, Cal., re-elected Judge, Municipal 
Court, November 3, 1931. 

Lazansky, Epwarp, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected Judge, Supreme 
Court, November 3, 1931. 

Levy, SAMUEL, New York City, re-elected President of Borough of 
Manhattan, November 3, 1931. 

LippMAN, WALTER, New York City, awarded by Yale Review, annual 
$2,000 prize for article on newspapers, September, 1931, awarded 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters by Dartmouth College and 
Columbia University, June, 1932. 

MANDELBAUM, SAMUEL, New York City, re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 3, 1931. 

See Set Louts, Salt Lake City, Utah, elected Mayor, November 3, 
Markowitz, SAMUEL H., rabbi, Chicago, Ill., awarded by University 
of Chicago, degree of Doctor in Practical Theology, first Jew to receive 
such a degree at this university, June, 1932. 

Marks, H.H., Rochester, N. Y., elected to State Legislature, Novem- 
ber 3, 1931. 

MEIssNER, Harry V., Milwaukee, Wis., elected President School 
Board, July, 1931. 

MEYER, EUGENE, New York City, nominated by President, Chairman 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation; nomination confirmed by 
Senate, February 26, 1932; awarded by Yale University, honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, June 22, 1932. 

MittLerR, BENJAMIN B., New York City, re-elected to State Legis- 
lature, November 3, 1931. 

MociLEesky, BERNARD, New York City, appointed by Mayor, City 
magistrate, July 31, 1931. 

Morris, Davin, Denver, Colo., elected member of State Legislature, 
November 4, 1930. 

Natuan, Marvin, Rabbi, Philadelphia, Pa., awarded by University 
of Pennsylvania, degree of Doctor of Sociology and Psychology of 
Religion, June 22, 1932. 

NaTHANson, JAcos P., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 3, 1931. 

NeusTEIN, Irvinc D., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

Nova, ALGERNON I., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected Judge of Kings 
County Court, November 3, 1931. 

Ocus, ApoLtpu S., New York City, awarded by Dartmouth College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, June 21, 1932. 

Pacut, Isaac, Los Angeles, Cal., appointed Judge of the Superior 
Court, August, 1931. 

Paris, Davin, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

REYNER, Harry, Newport News, Va., elected Mayor, 1930. 

RosEN, THEODORE, Philadelphia, Pa., appointed by Governor, 
Judge of Municipal Court, August 19, 1931. 
~ RosENnAv, WiLt1AM, Baltimore, Md., appointed by Academic Council 
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of Johns Hopkins University, Professor Emeritus of Post-Biblical 
Hebrew, April, 1932. 

ROSENMAN, SAMUEL I., New York City, appointed by Governor, 
Supreme Court Judge, March 11, 1932. : 

SAMBERG, Harry A., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

SCHANZER, ALBERT D., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legis- 
lature, November 3, 1931. 

ScHWartz, WILLIAM, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

SCHWARTZWALD, JacoB J., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State 
Legislature, November 3, 1931. 

StcHEeR, DupLey E., New York City, elected President of the New 
York State Conference on Social Work, November 13, 1931. 

SIMANDL, SIDNEY, Newark, N. J., elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

Simons, Cuar.es C., Detroit, Mich., appointed by President, Judge 
of Federal District Court, January 8, 1932. 

SPEISER, EPHRAIM A., Philadelphia, Pa., appointed to head Penn- 
sylvania University Expedition to Mesopotamia, August 24, 1931; and 
appointed Professor of Semitics by University of Pennsylvania, in 
recognition of his archaeological discoveries, September, 1931. 

STADFELD, JOSEPH, Pittsburgh, Pa., appointed by Governor, Judge 
Pennsylvania Superior Court, October 30, 1931. 

STEINBRINK, MEIkER, Brooklyn, N. Y., elected Judge of State Supreme 
Court, November 3, 1931. 

STEINGUT, Irwin, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

STERN, Horace, Philadelphia, Pa., re-elected Judge Common Pleas 
Court No. 2, November 3, 1931. 

STERNFELD, Harry, Philadelphia, Pa., wins national contest on 
memorial design of the Appomattox Courthouse Memorial to com- 
memorate the ending of the Civil War, March, 1932. 

STOLz, JosEPH, Chicago, IIl., awarded by Hebrew Union College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Law, May 28, 1932. 

STRAUS, JESSE I., New York City, appointed by Governor, Chairman 
or Be Emergency Unemployment Relief Administration, September 

pel 3 


STREIT, SAUL S., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

WarBurRG, JAMEs P., New York City, awarded by Swedish Govern- 
ment, Royal Swedish Order of Vasa, First Class, for helping to bring 
Sete eoaereia relations between America and Sweden, November 

, iM 

WATKINS, FRANKLIN C., Philadelphia, Pa., awarded by Carnegie 
Institute International Exhibition of Modern Painting, first prize of 
$1500 and Lehman prize of $2000, October 16, 1931. 

WELTCHEK, Harry, Elizabeth, N. J., elected to State Legislature, 
November 3, 1931. 

WIENER, (Miss) Ceci B., Buffalo, N. Y., elected Judge, Children’s 
Court of Erie County, November 3, 1931. 
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WiteEy, Louis, New York City, awarded by French Government, 
decoration of Commander of the Colonial Order, Black Star of Benin, 
September 21, 1931; and, by King of Italy, title of Commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, October, 1931. 

WINTERNITZ, Mitton C., New Haven, Conn., awarded by Connec- 
ticut State Dental Association, the Newell Sill Jeunkens Memorial 
Medal, March 50, 1932. 

WIsE, Jonau B., New York City, awarded by New York University, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters, June 8, 1932. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ABRAMOWITZ, HERMAN, Montreal, Canada, awarded by Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York City, honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, June 5, 1932. 

ABRAMSON, , Jerusalem, Palestine, appvinted by High Commis- 
sioner, member of Tax Commission, January, 1932. 

ALEXANDER, Morris, Capetown, Union of South Africa, elected 
member of Parliament, January, 1932. 

ALKALAY, Isak, Belgrade, Jugo-Slavia, appointed by King, member 
of Senate, January 12, 1932. 

Asscuer, L., Amsterdam, Holland, elected deputy in Provinzialrat, 
April 2, 1931; and awarded by Queen, Knighthood in Order Orange 
Nassau, September, 1931. 

Auscunitt, M. CovoruLul, Roumania, re-elected Senator, June 9, 
1931. 

BaAcHER, FRANZ, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, appointed member of 
Parliament, September, 1931. 

BAvER, IGnacio, Madrid, Spain, appointed by Government, Inspector 
of Jewish schools in Spanish Morocco, February 18, 1932. 

BENVENISTI, J., Bucharest, Roumania, elected Senator, June 6, 1931. 

Bercovici, A., Bucharest, Roumania, elected Senator, June 6, 1931. 

Bercovircu, Peter, Montreal, Canada, re-elected member of Legis- 
lature, August 24, 1931. 

Bercu, Z. v.p., Amsterdam, Holland, awarded by Queen, Knighthood 
in the Order Netherlands Lion, September, 1931. 

BrIaALik, Cuarim N., has street in Trembovle, Galicia, named in his 
honor, October, 1931; elected member of the Spanish Academy, Madrid, 
Spain, March 21, 1932. 

‘ Bium, Lton, Paris, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, May 
8, 1932. 

Bropy, Ernest, Hungary, re-elected to Parliament, July, 1931. 

CasseL, Gustav, Sweden, appointed Rhodes Memorial lecturer at 
University of Oxford, England, for 1931-32, October, 1931. 

Cattaul, Yousser, Pascha, Cairo, Egypt, appointed by King, 
Senator, June 14, 1931. 

CouEeNn, BARNARD, Kimberley, Union of South Africa, elected Mayor, 
October, 1931. 

CoueEN, Bertram S., England, knighted, January 1, 1932. 

_ CouHEN, JosEPH, Montreal, Canada, re-elected member of Legislature, 
August 24, 1931. 
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DasBERG, S., Amsterdam, Holland, awarded by Queen, knighthood 
of the Order of Orange Nassau, April, 1932. 

Diamant, Max, Cernauti, Roumania, elected to Parliament, June, 

931. 

DicKER, ——, Geneva, Switzerland, re-elected member of Parliament, 
November 3, 1931. 

DiINERMAN, S., Bucharest, Roumania, elected Senator to represent 
Chamber of Commerce, June, 1931. 

Dizencorr, Meyer, Tel-Aviv, Palestine, re-elected Mayor, June, 

S28 


Donato, Mrs. Marcarita, Madrid, Spain, elected to the Spanish 
Cortes (Parliament), November, 1931. 

Dreyrus, Louis, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, May 8, 
932. 


Dusin, ——, Latvia, re-elected to Parliament, October 6, 1931. 
FaBIANn, BELA, Budapest, Hungary, re-elected to Parliament, July, 
Sie 


FARBSTEIN, Davin, Zurich, Switzerland, re-elected member of 
Parliament, November 3, 1931. 

FILDERMAN, WILLIAM, Bucharest, Roumania, elected President of 
the Kehillah, November 10, 1931. 

FINKELSTEIN, J., Bucharest, Roumania, elected Senator, June 6, 1931. 

FIscHER, JOSEPH, Maramuresh, Roumania, elected to Parliament, 
June, 1931. 

FisHer, Micwasgt, Transylvania, Roumania, elected to Parliament, 
June, 1931. 

h URENELIN, LEonarD BenyAMIN, London, England, knighted, June 
, 1932. 

FRUMKIN, Moszs, Soviet Russia, appointed Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Commerce, February 17, 1932. 

Gat, Eucen, Hungary, re-elected to Parliament, June 28, 1931. 

Gaza, Dest, Hungary, re-elected to Parliament, June 28, 1931. 

GiuckstTEIN, L. H., Nottingham City, England, elected member of 
Parliament, November 5, 1931. 

GOLDENBERG, JOSEPH, Bucharest, Roumania, awarded by King, 
decoration, on occasion of fortieth anniversary of his advent on the 
stage, November 26, 1931. 

Gopi, Horace, Paris, France, awarded by Academy of Medicine, 
Prix Martin, and made a laureate of the Academy, January 15, 1932. 

GoLDscHMIpT, James, Berlin, Germany, elected Dean of Berlin 
ey Law School and member of the University Senate, August, 
1931. 

GOLDSTEIN, ANGELO, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, elected member of 
Parliament, September 8, 1931. 

GorcuovskI, S. L., Harbin, China, appointed by Municipality, First 
Secretary, May 24, 1932. 

Gross, Louts, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, May 8, 1932. 

GuGEL, Jacos, Moscow, Soviet Russia, appointed Chief Commissar 
of construction project in Magnitogorsk, Ural, November 26, 1931. 

GUINzBOURG, J., Professor, Antwerp, Belgium, elected President of 
Medical Union of Belgium, March 9, 1932. 
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Harris, Percy ALFRED, London, England, elected member of 
Parliament, November 5, 1931; created Baronet, January 1, 1932. 

HAusNER, BERNARD, Haifa, Palestine, named manager of Polish 
Consulate at Tel-Aviv, June, 1932. 

HEDGEDUS, , Roumania, elected Senator, June 6, 1931. 

HeERzBERGER, L., Amsterdam, Holland, awarded by Queen, knight- 
hood of the Order of Orange Nassau, March, 1932. 

Hore-Be.isHa, L., Devenport, England, elected member of Parlia- 
ment, November 5, 1931. 

Horowitz, AARon, Cornwall, Ont., Canada, re-elected Mayor, 
December, 1931. 

Hyman, Marcus, Winnipeg, Canada, elected member of Provincial 
Legislature, June 18, 1932. 

Isaacs, Sir Isaac, Governor General of Australia, appointed by King 
of England, Knight of the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George, 
April, 1932. 

IsRAFL, ALEXANDRE, France, elected Under-Secretary of the Interior, 
June 3, 1932. 

JANNER, BARNET, Whitechapel, England, elected member of Parlia- 
ment, November 5, 1931. 
plone, Mrs. Atipa de, Holland, elected to House of Commons, August 
; meRTAS) MicuakEt, Kishineff, Roumania, elected to Parliament, June 

Ie é 

LAZARSON, , Latvia, re-elected to Parliament, October 6, 1931. 

Levy, Sir Daniel, Sydney, Australia, appointed Attorney-General and 
Minister of Justice, May 17, 1932. 

Tex, F. C. van, Cheribou, Dutch East Indies, elected Mayor, July 
18, 1931. 

Loopuit, S., Amsterdam, Holland, awarded by Queen, Knighthood 
in Order of Orange Nassau, September, 1931. 

Luzatti, Lutci (late), city of Vicenza, Italy, erects monument to 
Luigi Luzatti, July, 1931. 

Lyons, A. M., England, elected member of Parliament, November 5, 
1931. 

MANDEL, GEORGES, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, May 
8, 1932. 

Marpurco, JosePH, Rome, Italy, awarded by King, Cross of the 
Italian Crown (highest order), on occasion of hundredth anniversary of 
existence of insurance company of which he is general director, May 8, 
1932. 

Metcuior, CARL, Hamburg, Germany, appointed by Government, 
representative in bankers’ parley to aid foreign bankers to study Reich 
crisis, July 31, 1931; awarded Rathenau prize, awarded annually to 
person who has done most for the welfare of the German Republic, 
April 12, 1932. 

Meyer, Léon, Havre, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, 
May 8, 1932; appointed Minister of Merchant Marine, June 3, 1932. 

Mopenna, ANGELO, Rome, Italy, appointed President of the Highest 
Military Tribunal, October 30, 1931. 

Monp, RosBert Lupwic, London, knighted, in recognition of services 
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as President of Faraday Society and of the Egypt Exploration Society, 
June 4, 1932. 

Mosss, Miriam, J. P., Stepney, England, elected Mayor, November 
9, 1931. 5 

NaTHan, Harry L., London, England, re-elected member of Parlia- 
ment, November 5, 1931. 

Nerrop, H. A. v., Amsterdam, Holland, knighted by Queen, Septem- 
ber, 1931. é 

NEUBERG, Cart, Director, of Chemical Institute of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Berlin, Germany, awarded by Chemical-Biological Society of Paris, 
Pasteur Medal, July, 1931. 

NIEMIROWER, Jacos, Chief Rabbi, Bucharest, Roumania, awarded 
decoration of Grand Officer of the Roumanian Crown, February 28, 1932. 

Nvrok, , Latvia, re-elected to Parliament, October 6, 1931. 

Pick, Ernest, Viertna, Austria, appointed by University of Vienna, 
Dean of Medical School, June, 1932. 

Povaxk, N. J., Holland, appointed Rector of Dutch Commercial 
University at Rotterdam, September, 1931. 

PONTREMOLI, ALDO, Rome, Italy (last in Nobile Polar expedition), 
ae islands in Polar Region named in his honor and memory, November 
> sil. , 

READING, MArguess (Sik Rurus Isaacs), London, England, ap- 
pointed by National Coalition Cabinet, foreign secretary, August 26, 





REIFER, MANFRED, Kimpoling, Roumania, elected to Parliament, 
June 22, 1931. 

RIvENnson, S., Roumania, elected Senator, June 6, 1931. 

Rosinson, JAKos, Kovno, Lithuania, appointed representative in 
the International Arbitration Court, Geneva, October 7, 1931. 

ROTHSCHILD, JAMES DE, London, England, re-elected member of 
Parliament, October 27, 1931. 

SALmon, IsiporE, London, England, re-elected member of Parlia- 
ment, October 27, 1931. 

SAMUEL, ARTHUR MICHAEL, London, England, re-elected member of 
gerne, October 27, 1931; and, created by King, Baronet, January 

19823 

SAMUEL, Sir HERBERT, London, England, elected President of British 
Institute of Philosophical Studies, July 6, 1931; elected member and 
chief leader of Liberal Party of National Coalition Cabinet, August 26, 
1931; re-elected to Parliament, October 27, 1931; appointed Home 
Secretary, November 5, 1931. 
oa PAUL, Budapest, Hungary, re-elected to Parliament, July, 

SarETzky, A. J., Boksburg, Union of South Africa, elected Mayor, 
December, 1931. 

Sassoon, Sir Purp, London, England, re-appointed under-secretary 
of British Air Ministry, September 3, 1931;—and elected member of 
Parliament, October 27, 1931. 

SCHLANG, IGnjat, Belgrade, Jugo-Slavia, awarded by Government, 
decoration, in honor of thirtieth anniversary of occupancy of post of 
chief rabbi, December 22, 1931. 
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SCHUBERT, JosEPH, Montreal, Canada, re-elected alderman by ac- 
claimation, March 22, 1932. 

SHatorF, BILL, Moscow, Soviet Russia, appointed Assistant Com- 
missar of Transportation, January 6, 1932. 

SincER, M., Roumania, elected to Parliament, June 22, 1931. 

_SoxoLtow, NaAuum, London, England, elected President of World 
Zionist Organization, July 14, 1931; and awarded, by Jewish Institute 
of Religion, New York City, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew 
Letters, May 12, 1932. 
fee JAcQuES, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, May 8, 

Srrauss, Epwarp A., London, England, elected to Parliament, 
October 27, 1931. 

TABORI, , Haifa, Palestine, receives International award for 
research in trachoma; prize of 2,000 Swiss francs to be shared with 
Dr. Lombroso of Tunis, June, 1932. 

Torres, Henri, Paris, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, 
May 8, 1932. 

VASZONYI, JOHANN, Hungary, elected to Parliament, July, 1931. 

VAL, JosEPH, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, May 8, 1932. 

WEIL, GEORGE, France, elected to Chamber of Deputies, May 8, 1932. 





lil] SPECIAL BEQUESTS AND*°GIFTS 


UNITED STATES 


ApLER, Mrs. FriepA, New York City, bequeaths $20,000 to Harvard 
University, for permanent fund for providing a triennial prize to be 
known as the Isaac Adler Prize for Research in Medical or Allied 
Sciences, June 28, 1932. 

ALEXANDER, SARA, New York City, bequeaths (approximate inven- 
tory value) $20,000 half residuary estate to Federation for the Sup- 
port of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City, upon death 
of sister, June 27, 1931. 

ALTMAN Founpation, New York City, donates $50,000 to Federation 
for the support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City, 
for emergency appeal for $2,230,000, October 11, 1931. 

ArBER, ApoLrH, New York City, makes bequests ranging from $1,000 
to $30,000 to Mt. Sinai Hospital, Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids, 
United Krakauer Charity and Aid Society, New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind, Hebrew Free Loan Association, Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, all of New York City; United Home 
for Aged Hebrews, New Rochelle, N. Y.; National Jewish Hospital, 
Denver, Colo.; Congregation B’nai Israel, Little Rock, Ark.; Hebrew 
Home for Aged, Israelitische Weisen Verein, Israelitisches Handwerker 
Verein, and Jewish Hospital, all of Cracow, Poland, February 17, 1932. 

BEAUMONT, Mrs. JEANNETTE D., New York City, bequeaths $40,000: 
$10,000 to National Jewish Home for Consumptives at Denver; $10,000 
to French Benevolent Society; $5,000 each to Mount Sinai Hospital, 
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New York Philanthropic League, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and Monte- 
fiore Hospital, June 27, 1932. ; 

BERNARD, BENJAMIN, New York City, bequeaths $80,000 to Jewish 
charity, announced May 2, 1932. 

BLOOMINGDALE, IrvinGc I., New York City, bequeaths bulk of 
estate estimated at over $8,000,000 to Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York, and to the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, upon death of his wife, July 28, 1931. 

Boas, Franz, New York City, donates scientific library to the 
Ethnological Museum, Hamburg, August 1, 1931. 

CLay, HENRIETTA (non-Jew), Lexington, Ky., donates Gratz Cor- 
respondence, consisting of 500 documents, letters and manuscripts, 
to Jewish Historical Society, New York City, announced November 
1S LOST 

Cowen, Wiriiam, New York City, bequeaths $171,658 to Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York, and $1,000 to Congrega- 
tion Bnai Jeshurun, (announced) May 18, 1932. 

ERMAN, Mr. AnD Mrs. Sipney M., San Francisco, Cal., donate 
$250,000 to the University of California, in memory of son, September, 
1931. 

FLEISHER, Epwin A., Philadelphia, Pa., donates collection of Chamber 
Music, 4,300 items, to Free Library of Philadelphia, June 3, 1932. 

FLEISHER, HELEN, Philadelphia, Pa., bequeaths $95,000, of which 
$50,000 is for a Helen Fleisher Student Aid Fund to be used by the 
Philadelphia Trade School for Girls, so as to increase the opportunities 
and facilities for the acquisition by women of training in handicraft; 
$10,000 for the Helen Fleisher Educational Fund, to promote educa- 
tional work of the Neighborhood Centre; $15,000 to Federation of 
Jewish Charities, and $10,000 each to two brothers to be used to promote 
humanitarian interests, December 29, 1931. 

FRIDENBERG, Mrs. EstuHER, Philadelphia, Pa., donates $400,000 to 
Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., to build surgical department, as 
memorial to her brother Mone S. Fridenberg, May 29, 1932. 

FriepSAM, MicuarL, New York City, bequeaths $10,000,000 art 
calccHon to Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, December, 


GarLanp, Mrs. Littian B., New York City, bequeaths $62,166 to 
Jewish charities and charitable institutions, April, 1932. 

GersTLEy, Louis, Philadelphia, Pa, bequeaths $250,000 each to 
Eagleville Sanitarium and to the Jewish Hospital, conditionally, and 
$1,000 to Congregation Rodeph Sholom, December, 1931. 

Hecut, Lewis, Chicago, IIL, bequeaths trust fund of $50,000 to 
Jewish Charities of Chicago, in memory of father and mother (Solomon 
and Rachel Hecht), for perpetual endowment; and $1,000 to the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society, October, 1931. 

HENNING, Fanny, New York City, bequeaths $121,499 to charity; 
filed February 9, 1932. 

Hyams, Rosauiz, New York City, bequeaths $40,500 and one-tenth 
of residue of estate, to charities, March, 1932. 

ILLoway, Henry, New York City, donates to Jewish National and 
University Library, Jerusalem, a number of important periodicals, 
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among them 110 wolumes of Zetts chrift fuer physiologische Chemie, 
January, 1932. 

Jewish Daily Forward, New York City, donates $70,000 (of $200,000 
underwritten), in memory of Eugene V. Debs, socialist leader, for recon- 
struction of Radio Station WEVD, October 26, 1931. ; 

Kanper, Mrs. L. B., Milwaukee, Wis., donates $100,000 proceeds 
from her cook book to establish Jewish Center, February, 1932. 

Kein, Jacos B., Bridgeport, Conn., bequeaths $500,000 to City of 
Bridgeport, for a municipal auditorium to be known as ‘‘Klein Memorial 
Auditorium;” and $20,000 to charities, March 31, 1932. 

KouLer, Mrs. Atice A., New York City, bequeaths $44,000 to 
Jewish charities, February 29, 1932. 

Kramer, Louts, New York City, bequeaths $100,000 to Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, and $15,000 to other charities, November, 1931. 

LAUTERSPIEL, Max, New York City, bequeaths $50,000 to Orthodox 
eee schools in Poland, for distribution by ten Rabbis, September, 

LEHMAN, SiGMuND M., New York City, bequeaths $65,000 to Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York; 
and $35,000 to Montefiore Hospital, November, 1931. 

Levy Wituram, Baltimore, Md., bequeaths $22,000 to five institu- 
tions ($5,000 each to Sinai Hospital, Hebrew Home for Incurables, 
Jewish Home for Consumptives, and to Johns Hopkins University; and 
$2,000 to Presbyterian Eye and Throat Charity Hospital, all of Balti- 
more, Md.); and in memory of parents sets aside $20,000 in trust for the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, August, 1931. 

Louis, Cartes H., New York City, bequeaths $55,000 to Jewish 
institutions, September, 1931. 

LovENBERG, Mrs. IsiporE, Galveston, Tex., donates $50,000 to 
Board of School Trustees of Galveston, Texas, for Galveston High 
School to be named for husband, November, 1931. 

MANDELBAUM SEyMoR, Baltimore, Md., bequeaths over $90,000 to 
Jewish and non-Jewish organizations, November, 1931. 

MENDELSOBN, Louis, Detroit, Mich., donates $100,000 to Emergency 
Relief Fund, December, 1931. 

MEIseLMAN, Morris, Brooklyn, N. Y., bequeaths $253,775 to 38 
Jewish charitable institutions, December 21, 1931. 

MonrMan, WitiiaM, Yonkers, N. Y., bequeaths residue of estate to 
Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New 
York and Mount Sinai Hospital, and to 4 non-Jewish societies, Septem- 
ber 11, 1931. 

Morris, SELIG, Chicago, Ill., bequeaths $52,000 to Jewish charities, 
December, 1931. 

Rose, Witi1aM R., New York City, bequeaths $100,000 to charities, 
to be distributed upon death of his sister, June 27, 1932 

ROSENWALD, JuLIus, Chicago, Ill., donates $85,000 to Hoover Illiter- 
acy Commission, August, 1931; $1,000,000 to Berlin, Germany, for 
erection of children’s dental clinic, July 31, 1931; $150,000 to Joliet 
Relief Committee [for unemployed]; and bequeaths $11,000,000 to the 
Rosenwald Family Association, charging his children to carry on his 
philanthropies, January 15, 1932. 
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RossMAN, SELMA, New York City, bequeaths $61,250 to charities, 
March 16, 1932. 

Scuirr, Mrs. Jacosp H., New York City, donates $250,000 to Boy 
Scouts of America, in memory of son, Mortimer L. Schiff, for training 
school for leaders of Boy Scout movement, May 16, 1932. 

SCHWADRON, ABRAHAM, Philadelphia, Pa., donates collection of 
autographs and portraits to Hebrew University, Jerusalem, January, 
1932. 


SEAMAN, LLoyp W. (non-Jew), New York City, bequeaths $25,000 
to Israel Orphan Asylum, New York City, October 22, 1931. 

Simons, Davip W., Detroit, Mich., bequeaths $150,000 toward fund 
for erection of a Jewish hospital, (filed) May 30, 1932. 

STERN, Mrs. SicmunpD, San Francisco, Cal., donates $50,000 plot of 
ground to the city for a park in memory of husband, (announced) 
September 17, 1931. 

THAU, SIGMUND YiscHAR, New York City, donates scholarship fund 
for ten scholarships annually at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, in 
memory of wife, April, 1932. 

WARBURG, MR. AND Mrs. FELIX M., New York City, donate $75,000 
to Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New 
York City, for emergency appeal for $2,230,000, October, 1931. 

WEINBERGER, Louis H., Philadelphia, Pa., bequeaths approximately 
$240,000 to charities, October, 1931. 

Wout, Morris I., New York City, bequeaths half of his residuary 
estate amounting to about $75,000, to the Jewish National Fund, New 
York City, September 3, 1931. 

YOUNKER, AARON, Chicago, Ill., bequeaths $200,000 to five Jewish 
charities and to six non-Jewish charities: every charity and philanthropy 
to which he had made a contribution last year is to be paid a similar 
sum for a period of three years after his death; in the event no child 
or grandchild is living at termination of trust for his widow and children, 
the entire estate, valued at $600,000 is to be divided between the 
Jewish Charities of Chicago and the University of Chicago, August, 1931. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Arpis, Mrs. ANNIE, London, England, bequeaths three-quarters of 
residue of property in trust to pay £500 to Home and Hospital for 
Jewish Incurables for a Eugene J. and Annie Arbib Bed, and balance 
in trust to distribute income therefrom in her name for purpose of 
assisting individual cases of Jewish women who have become impover- 
re ee for purpose of encouraging talent in poor young girls, Decem- 

re ; 

BaTTERSEA, Lapy Constance, London, England, bequeaths £13,000: 
including £5,500 to Jewish Associations for Protection of Girls and 
Women; £3,000 to Jewish Board of Guardians, December, 1931. 

Burton, Sirk Montacur, London, England, donates £18,858 to 
Cambridge University, for a Professorship of Industrial Relations, 
January 13, 1931; and donates £15,000 to Hebrew University in Jeru- 


salem, for Chaim Weizmann chair of International Law and Peace, 
{nethy 2h, wos 
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CartisH, Montacue, London, England, bequeaths residue of his 
estate (value £147,082), after fulfilment of certain trusts and bequests, 
to Spanish and Portuguese Synagogues, September, 1931. 

CASSEL, BARON LEON, Brussels, Belgium, establishes a Cassel Fellow- 
ship at the University of Brussels, to be awarded without distinction of 
nationality or religion, June, 1931. 

Content, M., Amsterdam, Holland, bequeaths 700,000 florins (about 
$280,000) to various philanthropic institutions, July, 1931. 

FELSENSTEIN, Lupwic, London, England, bequeaths one-tenth of 
estate of £18,689 and ?375 in addition, to Jewish charity, August, 1931. 

HAENDLER, ADOLPH, Paris, bequeaths estate valued at about £200,000, 
to the Jewish community of London, for Nathan and Adolphe Haendler 
[Foundation], to assist poor Jews who, in consequence of religious 
persecution or other misfortune, shall take refuge in England, July, 1931. 

Harpoon, SirAs AARON, Shanghai, China, bequeaths $50,000 for 
translation into Chinese of English text of the Hebrew Bible as pub- 
lished by the Jewish Publication Society of America, July 24, 1931. 

Harpoon, Mrs. Siras AARON, Shanghai, China, donates $600,000 
for the relief of Chinese flood sufferers in Hanknow, October, 1931. 

JoEL, SoLtomon BARNATO, London, England, bequeaths £100,000 
provisionally to his brother, requesting that if not required for personal 
use, to devote this sum for charities in Union of South Africa, July, 1931. 

LrEvINson, SoLomon, Montreal, Canada, bequeaths $30,000 to various 
charitable institutions, Jewish and non-Jewish, in Canada, Palestine 
and Lithuania, November 28, 1931. 

Lyon, Maurice, London, England, bequeaths $375,000 for establish- 
ment of a Jewish convalescent home to be known as ‘‘The Maurice and 
Samuel Lyon Home,” and $22,500 for other charities, July 15, 1931. 

ROSENTHAL, Miss Emma, Hove, England, bequeaths £4,000 for 
reduction of national debt, and, among other gifts, £2,000 to the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, and £300 and her jewelry to the Jewish Home for 
Incurables, Tottenham, April, 1932. 

SALOMON, CHARLES, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, University of South 
Africa, bequeaths $350,000 to local and Palestinian philanthropies, 
July, 1931. 


IV. NECROLOGY 
UNITED STATES 


ALEXANDER, Moses, ex-Governor of Idaho, Boise, Idaho, aged 78, 
January 4, 1932. 

ARNDT, JULIUS, member Federal Mediation Board, Mobile, Ala., 
May 17, 1932. 

ASHKENAZI, JECHIEL, rabbi, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 51, February 22, 
1932. 

AUSTRIAN, ALFRED S., lawyer and communal worker, Chicago, IIl., 
aged 61, January 25, 1932. 

Baratz, Davin, Yiddish actor, New York City, aged 55, October 21, 
1931. 
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Baum, SOLOMON, rabbi and cantor, New York City, aged 64, April 
21, 1932. 

BECHHOEFER, CHARLES, judge and communal worker, Minneapolis, 
Minn., aged 67, January 25, 1932. 

BENJAMIN, Mrs. HENRIETTA ISRAEL, communal worker, Boston, 
Mass., aged 69, November 12, 1931. 

BERMAN, Moses, rabbi, Los Angeles, Cal., aged 67, November 2, 
1931, 

BERNSTEIN, ERNEST R., civil engineer, communal worker, former 
mayor, Shreveport, La., aged 61, May 4, 1932. 

Boyarsky, E. H., communal and civic worker, Los Angeles, Cal., 
aged 66, February 24, 1932. 

BRAUDE, A., rabbi, Denver, Colo., aged 48, June 18, 1932. 

CASTELLE, GEORGE, cantor and member of faculty of Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., aged 45, October 17, 1931. 

CHAIMOVITZ, BERNARD, rabbi, Chicago, IIl., aged 62, December 26, 
1931. 
CuarirF, Hayim, rabbi, New York City, aged 68, April 22, 1932. 
Cooper, LEo, actor and leader in the little theatre movement, San 
Francisco, Cal., aged 73, May 30, 1932. 

DiaMANT, Henry A., former actor and former editor of first Jewish 
St. Louis paper, St. Louis, Mo., aged 69, April 2, 1932. 

DreEyFuss, BERNARD (BARNEY), communal worker and pioneer in 
baseball, Pittsburgh, Pa., aged 67, February 5, 1932. 

EDELHERTZ, BERNARD, lawyer and publisher, New York City, aged 
em ulvadige al OSlh 

EISENBERG, MAvRICE, rabbi, author and Zionist leader, New York 
City, aged 69, January 6, 1932. 

ELsBERG, NATHANIEL, lawyer, former state Senator, New York City, 
aged 60, June 4, 1932. 

EnpDEL, Marcus, communal worker, Jacksonville, Fla., aged 77, 
March 28, 1932. 

FECHHEIMER, SAMUEL Marcus, philanthropist and Zionist worker, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., aged 65, March 23, 1932. 

FEIss, JULIUS, merchant and civic worker, Cleveland, Ohio, aged 82, 
July 6, 1931. 
eae: dca DAVID, artist, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 43, August 8, 
. Ark JuLtus, chess champion, New York City, aged 60, December 

FLEISCHER, HELEN, communal and philanthropic worker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., December 20, 1931. 

FRANCK, BEN C., secretary of New York Times Company, New York 
City, aged 76, April 6, 1932. 

FRANKEL, Davi L., professor at Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, Boston, Mass., aged 46, January 24, 1932. 

FRANKEL, LEE K., humanitarian, civic and social worker, communal 
leader, New York City, at Paris, France, aged 64, July 25, 1931. 

FRrEDMAN, Isaac K., writer and journalist, Highland Park (Chicago), 
Ill., aged 61, September 22, 1931. 
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FROMKEsS, MAurRICE, painter, New York City, at Paris, France, 
aged 59, September 17, 1931. 
Gans, S. LEon, physician, veteran World War and Spanish American 
War, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 56, August 26, 1931. 
GERSTLEY, Louis, communal worker, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 82, 
November 29, 1931. 
GERSTLEY, WILLIAM, communal worker, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 81, 
November 14, 1931. 
GITTELSON, BENJAMIN, rabbi, Cleveland, Ohio, aged 78, January 1, 
GLICKMAN, ELLIs F., pioneer Yiddish actor and producer, Chicago, 
Ill., aged 62, October 3, 1931. 
GOLDBERG, EUGENE H., first mayor of Kearney, physician, banker, 
Kearney, N. J., aged 63, June 13, 1932. 
Hurwitz, D., rabbi and scholar, Lynn, Mass., May 26, 1931. 
Hyman, Henry J., communal worker, New York City, aged 64, 
January 8, 1932. 
ItLoway, Henry, physician and writer, New York City, aged 84, 
January 15, 1932. 
Isaacson, Isaac BENzIoN, rabbi, Baltimore, Md., August 2, 1931. 
Jup, Haymm M., rabbi, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 56, August 29, 1931. 
Seen Jacos L., rabbi, New Rochelle, N. Y., aged 73, May 
28, 1932. 
Kanan, Henry O., assemblyman, World War veteran, New York 
City, aged 40, February 6, 1932. : 
Kaun, Louts, physician and surgeon, civic and communal worker, 
Columbus, Ohio, aged 67, September 6, 1931. 
KauN, SAMUEL B., communal worker, and former mayor of Harris- 
ville, Mich., Detroit, Mich., aged 58, March 22, 1932. 
Kamioner, LEE, civic and communal worker, New York City, aged 
65, May 3, 1932. ; 
KANAREK, SOLOMON Z., rabbi, New York City, aged 77, December 
16, 1931. 
KARTZINEL, PHINEAS, rabbi, New York City, aged 23, January 13, 
32 


Kier, Barucu Meyer, rabbi, New York City, aged 69, November 
10, 1931. 

KLEINBERG, HENRY, communal and civic worker, Seattle, Wash., 
aged 72, January 16, 1932. 

Knopr, SAMUEL, banker, publisher, New York City, at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., aged 70, June 11, 1932. 

Koper, Leo, artist, author and musician, Larchmont, N. Y., aged 
53, September 17, 1931. 

Koaer, Mrs. KAuFMANN, communal worker, New York City, aged 
84, March 13, 1932. 

KrisorF, JAcos, rabbi, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 77, January 18, 1932. 

LACHMAN, SAMSON, former judge, New York City, aged 77, December 
28, 1931. 

Lapipus, Harry, communal leader, Omaha, Neb., aged 49, Decem- 
ber 22, 1931. 

Levin, Sotomon, rabbi, New York City, aged 53, April 5, 1932. 
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Levy, AARON, rabbi, Beaumont, Tex., aged 85, December, 1931. 

Levy, Davwp, rabbi, Bridgeport, Conn., at Charleston, S. C., aged 76, 
1931. 

Levy, WiLLIAM, communal worker, Baltimore, Md., at Gardiner, 
Me., aged 74, July 27, 1931. 

Lircuirz, Jacos, Hebrew teacher and scholar, Oakland, Cal., March 
26, 1932. 

Logs, LEo, communal worker, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 88, January 
1, 1932. 

Marco.is, MAX L., Professor of Biblical Philology at Dropsie College, 
author, scholar, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 65, April 2, 1932. 

MEYEROWITZ, JAcos, rabbi, Baltimore, Md., aged 72, August 26, 

931. 


MEYERsoN, MAX, communal leader, New York City, aged 62, April 
9, 1932, 

NEWBURGER, JosEPH E., communal worker and former Supreme 
Court Judge, New York City, at Bluff Point, N. Y., aged 78, July 
19, 1931. 

Newmark, M. B., rabbi, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 79, June 25, 1932. 

Ocus-OaKEs, GEORGE WASHINGTON, editor and publisher, former 
mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn., New York City, aged 70, October 26, 
1931, 

PRESENT, PHILIP, communal worker, Rochester, N. Y., aged 75, 
May 31, 1932. 

Rarattovitcu, B. S., holder of congressional medal of honor for 
heroism in Galveston flood, San Diego, Cal., aged 57, May 6, 1932. 

REICHENBACH, Harry L., press agent, publicity director, New York 
City, aged 49, July 3, 1931, 

RosENBERG, ADOLPH, rabbi, Bradford, Pa., aged 48, September, 1931. 

RoseNGArRD, B. H., rabbi and author, New York City, aged 55, 
November 9, 1931. 

ROSENWALD, JULIUS, merchant, communal leader and philanthropist, 
Chicago, Ill., aged 69, January 6, 1932. 

: Seen: Extas, Yiddish actor, New York City, aged 61, February 
4, 1932. ~ 

Sacks, A. S., economist and writer, New York City, aged 50, Sep- 
tember 8, 1931. 

SCHLESINGER, BENnyAmIn, labor leader, New York City, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., aged 56, June 6, 1932. 

SCHOEN, Epwarp, former Judge, member of Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J., aged 51, June 22, 1932. 

oo ees EMANUEL, rabbi, Los Angeles, Cal., aged 80, March, 

Z 


jSuMUKLER, PETER, journalist, New York City, aged 64, October 7, 
ds 


SicMAN, Morris, labor leader, New York City, at Storm-Lake, Ia., 
aged 51, July 19, 1931. 


Simons, Davin W., Zionist and communal leader, Detroit, Mich., 
aged 75, May 14, 1932. 

SPIEGELBERG, WILLIAM I., communal worker, New York City, at 
Paris, France, aged 70, January 18, 1932. 
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STEINER, GUSTAVE, communal and civic worker, Astoria, L. I., N. Y., 
aged 74, April 8, 1932. 

STEINHART, Mrs. Amy S., member of State Board of Education, 
San Francisco, Cal., April 11, 1932. 
VN, MILForpD, communal leader, Detroit, Mich., aged 50, February 

STRECKER, CHARLES B., civic and communal worker, editor, Boston, 
Mass., aged 67, September 12, 1931. 

Stroock, Moses J., communal worker, educator, Chairman of Board 
of Higher Education, New York City, aged 65, October 27, 1931. 

SULZBERGER, Cyrus L., merchant, communal and civic leader, New 
York City, aged 74, April 30, 1932. 

Sutro, LIONEL, philanthropist, New York City, at Santa Monica, 
Cal., aged 72, July 28, 1931. 

WacksMAn, MoseEs Dav, actor, Los Angeles, Cal., aged 55, Novem- 
ber 2, 1931. 

WARBURG, PAuLt M., banker, financier, author, member Federal 
Reserve Board, civic leader, New York City, aged 63, January 24, 1932. 

WATTENBERG, PHILIP, communal worker and Zionist leader and 
philanthropist, New York City, at Jerusalem, Palestine, aged 63, April 
59322 

WEIDENTHAL, WILLIAM R., publisher, communal worker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, aged 43, January 24, 1932. 

WEIL, Epwarp, judge, New York City, aged 59, March 4, 1932. 

WEINBERG, ABRAHAM I., merchant and communal worker, Baltimore, 
Md., aged 69, May 31, 1932. 

WEINMANN, ALBERT, sculptor, East Rockaway, L. I., N. Y., aged 71, 
July 21, 1931. 

WINCHEVSKY, Morris, ‘grandfather’ of Jewish socialist movement, 
writer, New York City, aged 76, March 18, 1932. 

Wo cre, SENDER, rabbi, Chicago, IIl., aged 80, September 6, 1931. 

ZALUDKowsKI, Noacu, rabbi, cantor and talmudist, Detroit, Mich., 
aged 72, July, 1931. 

Zarcuy, ASHER L., rabbi, Louisville, Ky., aged 70, June 24, 1932. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ABRAHAM, HERMAN H., philanthropist, Berlin, Germany, aged 85, 
May 4, 1932. 

ABRAHAMSON, LIONEL SAMUEL, communal worker, London, England, 
aged 68, April 19, 1932. 

ALEXANDER, GUSTAV, professor, surgeon and specialist, Vienna, 
Austria, April 12, 1932. 

ALTHOoFF, THEODOR, dean of department store owners, Berlin, Ger- 
many, aged 73, August 27, 1931. 

ARIEL, Isaac ELIEZER, communal leader, head of Beth-Din, Istambul, 
Turkey, aged 78, December 17, 1931. 

Arxus, I., communal worker, Paris, France, aged 71, February 9, 
1932. 

AUERBACH, IsAAc, rabbi, Halberstadt, Germany, aged 64, June 1, 
1932 
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AUSTERLITZ, FRIEDRICH, socialist leader, editor, Vienna, Austria, 
aged 69, July, 1931. 

BARICHAK, Nissim, member of Supreme Court, communal leader, 
Adrianople, Turkey, aged 70, March, 1932. 

Bassin, MEyer, rabbi and scholar, Vilna, Poland, aged 62, November 
1, 1931. 

BavER, JULEs, chief rabbi, director of Rabbinical College of France, 
Paris, France, aged 63, December, 1931. 

BENTWIcH, HERBERT, attorney, Zionist leader, communal worker, 
London, England, at Jerusalem, Palestine, aged 76, June 25, 1932. 

BENVENISTE, ABRAHAM, communal worker, Istambul, Turkey, aged 
73, January 11, 1932. 

BERMANN, JACOB, musician, teacher and composer, Bialystok, Poland, 
aged 71, October 25, 1931. 

BERNSTAM, VLADIMIR, attorney, Leningrad, Soviet Russia, aged 73, 
November 9, 1931. 

BERNSTEIN, ABRAHAM Moshug, cantor, author of Jewish folk songs, 
Vilna, Poland, aged 67, June 16, 1932. 

BERNSTEIN, LENA, aviatrix, Paris, France, at Biskra, Algeria, June 
9, 1932. 

BIBER, SCHLOIMA, journalist and communal worker, Warsaw, Poland, 
aged 56, October 15, 1931. , 

BreRER, REUBEN, physician and Zionist leader, Lemberg, Poland, 
aged 97, December 5, 1931. 

Brack, Israev Isaac, author, Hebrew scholar, Liverpool, England, 
aged 73, March, 1932. 

BoLaFFio, VITTIO, painter, Trieste, Italy, aged 48, January 11, 1932. 

BRANDES, Epuarp, statesman and writer, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
aged 84, December 20, 1931. 
6 Spies RAPHAEL, rabbi, Aschaffenburg, Germany, aged 51, January 

BRUNNER, Moritz, attorney, communal worker, Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia, aged 80, May 14, 1932. 

Buirskt, Ext, member of Parliament, communal worker, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa, aged 54, August 14, 1931. 

CouHEN, BARucu, rabbi, Tel-Aviv, Palestine, aged 70, June 23, 1931. 
A et HERMAN J., barrister and author, London, England, March 

CouEN, Isaac, chief rabbi, Aden, August 21, 1931. 

noe Car, former senator of Hamburg, Germany, aged 78, May, 


CoLiins, ARTHUR, theatrical manager, London, England, aged 69, 
January 13, 1932. 

Cowen, JosEPH, Zionist, London, England, aged 64, May 24, 1932. 

Danon, IsRAEL, foundation manager of Alliance Israélite Universelle 
schools in Salonica, at Adrianople, Turkey, aged 78, September 21, 1931, 

Davis, HERBERT JouN, public and communal worker, Liverpool, 
England, aged 66, May 13, 1932. 

DEFRIEs, WOLF, engineer and technical journalist, awarded M. B. E. 
for services during war, London, England, aged 72, January, 1932. 
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oe JosEpPH, chief rabbi, Athens, Greece, aged 58, September, 


DREYFUS, EMILE, merchant and communal worker, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, aged 90, September 23, 1931. 

DusBRowsKI, Simon, rabbi, scholar and writer, Brajansk, Latvia, 
aged 62, March 25, 1932. 

EISENBERG, AARON, member of Jewish Council, founder of Rehoboth 
and Hedera, Rehoboth, Palestine, September 23, 1931. 

Evia, JOSEPH, poet and translator, Athens, Greece, August 1, 1931. 

ELTE, Miss R., chemist, lecturer in high schools, Amsterdam, Holland, 
September, 1931. 

EPELGRAD, JACOB ZUNDEL, rabbi, Slonim, Poland, at New York City, 
February 1, 1932. 

Epstein, ZoRACH, rabbi, head of Yeshivah Torath Hayim, Jerusalem, 
Palestine, aged 60, June 7, 1931. 

ERLANGER, ABRAHAM, merchant and communal leader, Luzerne, 
Switzerland, aged 78, December 3, 1931. 

EscHELBACHER, Mrs. ERNESTINE, social worker and pioneer reformer, 
Berlin, Germany, aged 73, July 6, 1931. 

Fassor, ISRAEL, merchant and Zionist worker, London, England, 
December 2, 1931. 

FEIGENSON, SAMUEL SHRAGE FEIvuUSH, writer and scholar, Talmudic 
printer, Vilna, Poland, aged 95, March 31, 1932. 
FEINSTEIN, S., mnemonic expert, Odessa, Russia, aged 71, February 
11, 1932, 
FLATAU, EDUARD, physician, psychiatrist, discoverer of brain cancer, 
Warsaw, Poland, aged 63, June 7, 1932. 

Gapal, DAviIpD, communal leader, linguist and theologian, Hong Kong, 
China, aged 67, November 30, 1931. 

GEISMAR, GEDEON, general and communal worker, Bambach, France, 
aged 68, June, 1931. 

GERGEL, NAHUM, economist, writer, communal worker, Berlin, Ger- 
many, aged 44, November 18, 1931. : 

Getz, FEIvEL MErrR, publicist and scholar, specialist on Jewish affairs, 
Riga, Latvia, aged 82, January 1, 1932. 

GUINZBOURG, BARON VLADIMIR, philanthropist and art patron, Paris, 
France (formerly of Kiev, Russia), aged 59, April, 1932. 

GuickMAN, Moses J., communal worker, Montreal, Canada, aged 
69, September 11, 1931. 

GortEtn, Ipa, communal and Zionist worker, Mannheim, Germany 
aged 84, October 21, 1931. 

GOLDBERG, ARON WOLF, veteran of the War of Liberation in 1877, 
recipient of eight medals, Sofia, Bulgaria, aged 84, April, 1932. 

GOLDBERG, SOLOMON JosHUA, merchant, scholar and philanthropist, 
Otwock, Poland, aged 77, May 1, 1932. 

GOLDENSTEIN, ISRAEL S., communal worker, Montreal, Canada, aged 
66, September 28, 1931. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, JULIUS, antiquarian, philanthropist, and communal 
worker, Frankfort a. M., Germany, .aged 72, January 5, 1932. 

GorDIN, , timber merchant and steamship owner, Riga, Latvia, 
March, 1932. ; 
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GREENBERG, LEOPOLD JAcoB, editor London Jewish Chronicle and 
Jewish World, Zionist pioneer, London, England, aged 70, November 
15, 1931, 

GROSSMAN, GRIGORY, journalist, Berlin correspondent of Russian 
newspapers, Berlin, Germany, aged 69, March 3, 1932. 

GRUENBAUM, ABRAM ANTON, professor of psychology at Utrecht 
University, writer, Amsterdam, Holland, aged 40, January 12, 1932. 

GRUENFELD, HEINRICH, professor, distinguished violin cellist, Berlin, 
Germany, aged 76, August, 1931. 

GUGGENHEIM-WEIL, Moses, social worker, Zurich, Switzerland, aged 
63, August 18, 1931. 

GUNDOLF, FRIEDRICH, professor of German literary history, writer 
and historian, Heidelberg, at Berlin, Germany, aged 51, July 13, 
1931. 


Gunzic, IsRAEL, rabbi, author and editor, Antwerp, Belgium, aged 
63, August, 1931. 

Gutman, Simcua A. (BEN Zion), Hebrew writer and poet, Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine, aged 62, June 2, 1932. 

HABERER, Oscar, painter, Berlin, Germany, aged 65, March 21, 1932. 

Haim, SamuEL EzeExKIEL, former member of Parliament, Zionist 
leader, Teheran, Persia, aged 40, December 30, 1931. 

HAMBURGER, AARON, communal worker, recipient of gold medal of 
Austria for relief work during World War, Manchester, England, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 

Harpoon, SirAs AARON, communal leader and philanthropist, 
Shanghai, China, aged 84, June 19, 1931. 

HArRToGs, JACQUES, chemist, manufacturer, Knight of the Order of 
the Netherlands Lion, Arnheim, Holland, May, 1932. 

Haye, JULIEN, industrialist and scholar, Paris, France, aged about 
80, March 6, 1932. 

Hazan, ARON DE JosEpH, former editor, communal worker, Smyrna, 
Turkey, aged 83, May, 1932. 

HIRSCHFELD, Lupwic, editor of Jewish periodicals, Vienna, Austria, 
June 26, 1931. 

HUELSEN, JULIUs, professor of history of art, archaeologist, Darm- 
stadt, Germany, aged 59, September 12, 1931. 
rt nen IcHYEH, chief rabbi, Sanaa, the Yemen, aged 63, June 29, 

Jacos, Mosss, former Austrian stage censor, theatre director, Krakau, 
Poland, January, 1932. 

Kaun, SELIGMANN, scholar, Stuttgart, Germany, October Sp OSI 

KARLIN, GREGOIRE, communal leader, Antwerp, Belgium, aged 63, 
March, 1932. 

Kastan, Isipor, leader in journalism, author, physician, Berlin, 
Germany, aged 91, October 13, 1931. 

Kaurman, Hayi, rabbi, Zagreb, Jugo-Slavia, aged 68, May 17, 1932. 

KLATzKIN, ELIMu, rabbi, Talmudic authority, Jerusalem, Palestine, 
aged 81, May 22, 1932. 

Kogan, P. S., professor, literary critic, founder and former President 
a oe Academy of Science, Moscow, Soviet Russia, aged 60, May 
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KRAzIosky, SIMON, journalist, member of government press depart- 
ment, Vienna, Austria, aged 62, October 14, 1931. 

_KRuSHKIN, RAPHAEL, Zionist worker, Hebrew writer, Wilkomir, 
Lithuania, May, 1932. 

LANDMANN, JULIUS, political economist, authority on finance, Kiel, 
Germany, aged 54, November 8, 1931. : 

LANDMAN, PHILIP, writer and dramatist, Vienna, Austria, aged 70, 
May 26, 1931. 

LaRIN, URI, communist leader, initiator of Jewish colonization move- 
aN in Soviet Russia, Moscow, Soviet Russia, aged 49, January 14, 
eet Z., rabbi, Bloemfontein, Union of South Africa, June 26, 

LressER, Mrs. ERNEST, communal worker, London, at Sidmouth, 
England, aged 53, August 17, 1931. 

Levinson, Morris, founder and president of Maccabee organization 
in France, Paris, France, aged 39, February 25, 1932. 

Levy, BENAs, communal worker, Berlin, Germany, aged 76, Novem- 
ber 20, 1931. 

Levy, EDWARD LAWRENCE, author and communal worker, Birming- 
ham, England, aged 80, June, 1932. 

Levy, M., rabbi, Wallasey, England, aged 41, April, 1932. 

LEVYLIER, EMILE, vice-president of Central Consistory of France, 
Nancy, France, aged 70, February 27, 1932. 

Lewit, MAx, representative of Jewish community, Berlin, Germany, 
February 5, 1932. 

LIEBSCHITZ, EZEKIEL, rabbi, scholar, President of Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis, Kalish, Poland, aged 74, March 21, 1932. 

LipsCHUETZ, BENJAMIN, professor of chemistry, author, Vienna, 
Austria, aged 50, December 31, 1931. 

Lissack, J. M., communal worker, London, England, aged 80, July 
8, 1931. 

Litrman, MAx, architect, Munich, Germany, aged 70, September 21, 
1931. 

LoEWNER, JosEpH, lawyer, communal leader, Vienna, Austria, April 
29, 1932. 

Low, Sir SIDNEY, historian and journalist, London, England, aged 
74, January 13, 1932. 

Maraton, Davin, Parliament deputy, founder of local B’nai B’rith, 
Salonika, Greece, aged 59, October 7, 1931. 

Metcuorr, Cart HENRIQUES, communal worker, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, aged 75, June 20, 1931. 

Mrnisuin, ABRAHAM, painter, Paris, France, at Toulon, aged 36, 
April 25, 1931. : 

Mintz, Sotomon, founder of Chovevi Zion, Warsaw, Poland, aged 
70, June 20, 1932. 

Mrnz, CZEsLAVA, communal worker, founder of Women’s Interna- 
tional Zionist Organization, Warsaw, Poland, aged 64, November 2, 
1931. 

MopiAno, SAMUEL D., communal worker, formerly President of 
Jewish Communal Council, Salonika, Greece, aged 88, July, 1931. 
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Monash, Sir JouN, civil engineer, lieutenant-general, commander of 
Australian Expeditionary Forces in World War, Melbourne, Australia, 
aged 66, October 8, 1931. 

Moritz, Gustav, communal worker, Vienna, Austria, aged 61, 
September 23, 1931. 

Moreruco, GiuLio, rector of Commercial University, founder of 
Museum of Commerce, Trieste, Italy, aged 66, November 16, 1931. 

Morrxkovitcu, JAcos, philologist and publisher, Warsaw, Poland, 
aged 64, August, 1931. 

NASSATISIN, MICHAEL O., Zionist leader and philanthropist, London, 
England, at Bad-Kissingen, Germany, aged 56, August 10, 1931. 

NaTHAn, EMILE, member of House of Assembly, Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, aged 72, August, 1931. 

NATHAN, N. ALFRED, communal worker, Auckland, New Zealand, 
aged 81, July 1, 1931. 

NeuMANN, Isaac ARIE, artist, communal worker, Cairo, Egypt, 
aged 62, August, 1931. 

Noyx, Isaac, communal worker and Talmudist, Dublin, Ireland, aged 
69, February, 1932. 

Ocus, ALPHONSE, communal worker and philanthropist, Paris, France, 
aged 81, March, 1932. 

OLIvETI, ANGELO, professor, chief theoretician of Fascism, Rome, 
Italy, December, 1931. 

OPPENHEIMER, Henry, banker, art connoisseur and philanthropist, 
London, England, aged 72, March 23, 1932. 

PETSCHEK, JULIUS, banker and communal worker, Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia, aged 76, January 22, 1932. 

Puitirs, (Miss) Marion, chief woman officer of Labor Party and 
es member of Parliament, London, England, aged 51, January 23, 
1932. 

PICHER, J., journalist and translator, Cluj (Klausenberg), Roumania, 
aged 25, January 23, 1932. 

RaxsinowitscH, Morpecal (BEN-AmI), writer, pioneer Zionist, Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine, aged 78, February 8, 1932. 

ReITzEs, HEINRICH, member of Austrian Parliament, and later of 
Polish Sejm, Vienna, Austria, aged 52, November 9, 1931. 

RHINEWINE, ABRAHAM, newspaper publisher and editor, Toronto, 
Canada, aged 45, May 19, 1932. 

; Har MENACHEM, rabbi, Warsaw, Poland, aged 75, November 

Rink, Lars, rabbi, Ladybrand, Union of South Africa, aged 46, 
August, 1931. 

ROSENFELD, SIDNEY, communal worker, London, England, at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, aged 69, September 21, 1931. - 

RotuHBart, JAcos, leader of Transylvanian Jewry and founder of 
ey national party, Bucharest, Roumania, aged 68, December 1a 


ROTHSCHILD, CONSTANCE DE (LApy BATTERSEA), author, communal 
worker, London, England, aged 84, November 22, 1931. 

RuBINS, ALEXANDER, communal worker, London, England, aged 50 
February 20, 1932. 
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SALAMON, CHARLIE, communal worker, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, South 
Africa, at East London, Cape Province, aged 64, July 7, 1931. 

Scuatz, Boris, sculptor, founder of Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem, 
Palestine, at Denver, Colo., aged 65, March 22, 1932. 

Scuirr, Ernst H., communal worker, banker and philanthropist, 
President of Jewish Religious Education Board, London, England, aged 
50, December 24, 1931. 

SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR, poet, dramatist, novelist, Vienna, Austria, 
aged 69, October 21, 1931. 

SHEIN, HEINRICH, Zionist leader, one of the founders of the Chovevi 
Zion in Roumania, Jassy, Roumania, aged 76, February 22, 1932. ° 

SHKLOVER, Noau, rabbi, official at Slobodka Yeshiva, Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine, February 15, 1932. 

SILBERMINTz, NUTE, active in Polish revolt of 1863, Otwock, Poland, 
February 3, 1932. 

SIMON, JAMES, communal leader, philanthropist, art connoisseur, 
Berlin, Germany, aged 81, May 23, 1932. 

Simon, OswALp JouN, author, one of founders of Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation, London, England, aged 77, January 21, 1932. 

SIMONSEN, Davip JAcop, rabbi, Orientalist, communal leader, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, aged 79, June 15, 1932. 

SINGER, LupwicG, member of Parliament, President of Jewish National 
Council, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, aged 55, July 23, 1931. 

SoLomon, JosEPH, linguist and scholar, Bristol, England, aged 78, 
September 15, 1931. 

SONNENFELD, JosEPpH CHa, rabbi, scholar, leader of Orthodox 
Jewry of Palestine, Jerusalem, Palestine, aged 83, March 27, 1932. 

STEINBERG, ELIEZER, writer of fables, Czernowitz, Roumania, aged 
52, March 28, 1932. 

STEINHARDT, IGNATZ, communal leader, Bucharest, Roumania, at 
Purkersdorf, Austria, aged 62, August 3, 1931. 

STERN, ADOLPHE, politician, writer and jurist, Bucharest, Roumania, 
aged 84, October 18, 1931. 

Stora, NATHAN DE MolsE, communal leader, Algiers, Algeria, aged 
85, June, 1931. 

STRASSMANN, , prominent physician, public health worker, 
Berlin, Germany, April 22, 1931. 

SupINo, CAMILLO, economist, writer, professor at University of Pavia, 
Pavia, Italy, aged 71, January 1, 1932. 

SzaTMARI, Moritz, journalist, former member of Parliament, Buda- 
pest, Hungary, aged 76, January 3, 1932. 

SzEDAK, TUVIA, communal worker, Riga, Latvia, aged 76, March 
28, 1932. 

TimENDORFER, BERTHOLD, counsellor and communal leader, former 
President I. O. B. B., Berlin, Germany, aged 78, October 5, 1931. 

TIMERES, AARON SAMUEL, rabbi, writer, peace advocate, Mileitchitz, 
(near Grodno) Poland, at Warsaw, aged 62, August 11, 1931. 

ToLKowsky, IstporE, communal worker, Antwerp, Belgium, at Bonn, 
Germany, aged 61, July 6, 1931. 

Ury, LEssER, painter and etcher, Berlin, Germany, aged 70, October 
18, 1931. 
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VAN DEN Berou, A. S., communal and philanthropic worker, the 
Hague, Holland, aged 77, April, 1932. 

WALDSTEIN, ABRAHAM SoLomon, Hebrew pedagogue, a founder of 
the Poale Zion in the United States, Tel-Aviv, Palestine, aged 58, June 
6, 1932. 

WarpurG, Emi, physicist, author, professor, Grunau, Germany, 
aged 85, August 1, 1931. 

WEBER, Kotoman, chief rabbi, Bratislava, Czecho-Slovakia, Septem- 
ber 28, 1931. i 

Weiss, Mrs. HENRIETTE, philanthropist, Vienna, Austria, aged 68, 
October, 1931. 

WITTMAN, FRANZ, university professor, Budapest, Hungary, aged 72, 
March, 1932. 

Wotr, Mrs. Leau, philanthropic worker, Kowno, Lithuania, aged 
88, October 18, 1931. 

_ WUNDERLICH, ALBERT, surgeon on Hadassah staff, Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, at Haifa, aged 44, November 16, 1931. 

ZIMMERMAN, BERNARD, civil engineer and active Zionist, Krakau, 

Poland, aged 46, September 20, 1931. 


DR. LEE K. FRANKEL 
1867-1931 


By SoLOMON LOWENSTEIN 


Lee Kaufer Frankel was born in Philadelphia, Pa. on 
August 13, 1867, the son of Louis and Aurelia (Lobenburg) 
Frankel. He was educated in the public schools, Rugby 
Academy of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania, 
from which he was graduated with a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in 1887 and from which he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy four years later. He had specialized 
in chemistry in the University and was an instructor in that 
department in the University of Pennsylvania from 1888 to 
1893. Thereafter he practiced as a consulting chemist in 
Philadelphia until 1899, when he accepted an invitation to 
become the manager of the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York City. A year earlier he had married Miss Alice 
Reizenstein of Philadelphia. There were two children of 
this union, Lee K. Frankel, Junior, and Eleanor Frankel 
(Mrs. Richard Rafalsky). 

During his residence in Philadelphia, Dr. Frankel had 
been interested as a volunteer in Jewish social work. As 
early as 1894, he had been associated with the activities of 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund in Philadelphia. Through his 
intimate relationship with Dr. Henry Berkowitz, Rabbi of 
Congregation Rodeph Sholom of Philadelphia, in whose 
Religious School he was a teacher, he became a participant 
in the work of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, organized 
by Dr. Berkowitz, and, some years later, undertook the 
responsibility for a series of summer assemblies devoted to 
social work. 


The managership of the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York City was Dr. Frankel’s first professional position in 
Jewish social work. In a sense, this marks the beginning of 
professional Jewish social service in the United States, for, 
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while there were already at that time a few men engaged 
in a professional character as executives of some of the larger 
social agencies, and Dr. Frankel had had several such pre- 
decessors in the United Hebrew Charities of New York, he 
was the first of American birth and academic training who 
devoted himself on a full time professional basis to this 
service. Since that time, as will be indicated below, the 
field of Jewish social service has become thoroughly pro- 
fessionalized throughout the country but at the time of his 
appointment the field was largely occupied either by volun- 
teers or by workers employed specifically for the purpose 
but giving to it only part of their time and largely drawn 
from other professional groups such as the Rabbinate, the 
cantors, teachers, etc. 

Dr. Frankel’s entrance upon his new task coincided with 
very heavy immigration of Jews to America from Russia 
and other countries of eastern and southeastern Europe, 
the great majority of whom found their way to this country 
through the Port of New York and many of whom remained 
there, producing problems of congestion, Americanization 
and assimilation into the industrial and social life of their 
new country, challenging the greatest resources of the com- 
munity. Then, too, this was at a time long before the 
American public as a whole had learned to give in large 
amounts to private social work, an education not completed 
until the period of the World War, so that the task of raising 
the funds required to meet the needs of this large mass of ° 
newcomers also presented problems to the executive of the 
individual society which to-day are either assumed by the 
Federations or the Community Chests, or which have been 
greatly lightened by the increased generosity of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Dr. Frankel was fortunate in that the lay management 
of the United Hebrew Charities at that time included within 
its membership men of experience, enthusiasm and pro- 
gressive outlook.and that he had the cordial assistance and 
advice of such men as the late Henry Rice, Nathan Bijur, 
Morris Loeb, Jacob H. Schiff, Louis Heinsheimer, and 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger. 

At the same time he formed close and intimate associa- 
tions with a group of leaders then active in the non-Jewish 
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social service field in New York, including Dr. Edward T. 
Devine of the Charity Organization Society, Mr. Frank 
Tucker of the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor and Mr. Homer Folks of the State Charities Aid 
Association. Through these lay and professional associations 
he rapidly assimilated the principles then in vogue in the 
most advanced family agencies and provided himself with 
a fund of knowledge that enabled him not only to become 
the outstanding leader in his own field of Jewish social work 
but one of a small group throughout the country who vastly 
stimulated the development of social work generally, and 
family case work technique in particular along the lines 
which it has pursued to this day. 

In this, as in all the other tasks which he was to under- 
take, his extraordinary executive and organizing skill man- 
ifested itself from the beginning and soon produced a 
modernized organization divided into adequate sub-depart- 
ments to meet all the needs of the field and to develop as 
fully as its financial resources permitted programs of self- 
help and independence, dealing with each family on a case 
work basis, destined so far as possible to avoid pauperization 
of the individual or the family and seeking complete social 
rehabilitation of the family as its goal. 

Two problems of outstanding importance presented them- 
selves very early—first, the building up of a staff of workers 
properly qualified to undertake the solution of the difficult 
family problems presenting themselves to the agency, and 
secondly, the realization that the New York City problem 
was not purely local but also national, related to the work 
of Jewish communities throughout the country; that New 
York, as the port of entry, was bound to receive the great 
majority of immigrants to this country, and that many of 
them would remain in New York but that a large proportion 
would immediately or gradually depart for interior cities to 
become foci for the building up of new communities in those 
places, destined to attract their relatives and friends from 
eastern Europe as these in turn would feel the urge or 
necessity for emigration. 

The second objective was easiest realized. At about this 
time throughout the country; new personalities had been 
manifesting themselves in the different communities greatly 
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concerned with the problems created by the vast new im- 
migration from eastern Europe. They also felt this need 
for an organization through which they might have oppor- 
tunity to meet for discussion of their common problems and 
the formulation so far as possible of common programs of 
action. Among these one of the leaders was Mr. Max Senior 
of Cincinnati who had been successful in organizing the first 
practical Federation of Jewish Charities in that city. In 
1899 he issued a call for a meeting in Cincinnati which 
resulted in the organization of the National Jewish Con- 
ference of Charities. Dr. Frankel with several of his col- 
leagues from New York participated in this conference and 
became one of its leading members from the beginning. 
For many years thereafter he manifested great interest in 
its work, participated in the formulation of its programs, 
and acted as its President at the sessions of 1910-1912. 
Among the early achievements of the Conference, in which 
he played a large part, was the formulation of a set of rules 
governing the treatment of transients who were a source of 
great difficulty to the various cities of the country by reason 
of the fact that, without acquiring settled residence in any 
one place, they wandered from city to city living without 
any settled means of support and securing temporary relief 
and transportation to the nearest city. The Conference 
established standards of residence, and regulations by which 
such relief would be granted only upon agreement with the 
home community of the applicant, and, in general, so devised 
as to discourage this form of relief, make each community 
responsible for its own residents, and thus raise an effective 
barrier to a practice which had theretofore caused concern 
to practically every city in the country. 


More important were the constructive discussions at the 
Conference relating to the distribution of immigration from 
New York City to the other communities, which resulted 
in the creation of the Industrial Removal Office which for 
a long period of years, until immigration ceased as a result 
of the war conditions and restrictive immigration legislation, 
served to divert settlement from New York to the interior 
communities in a large number of cases, thus reducing the 
congestion in New York City and stimulating the growth 
and development of substantial communities in interior 
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towns. In all these and other measures conducted by the 
Conference, Dr. Frankel played a leading role. 

In 1906 the Biennial Session of the National Conference 
was held in Philadelphia very shortly after the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire. Reports had been received indicating 
serious need among the Jewish residents of the city, with the 
result that the Conference appointed Dr. Frankel and Dr. 
Judah L. Magnes as a commission to proceed at once to 
San Francisco to act on behalf of the Jews of America. 
Fortunately, this particular need had been exaggerated, but 
Dr. Frankel remained in the city for some time cooperating 
directly in the general relief work with Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, then the Director of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City, who was in charge of the general 
relief work of the Red Cross, and with whom Dr. Frankel 
remained for some weeks until order had been completely 
restored in the city and a definite relief program established. 

He early realized that no matter how high might be the 
ideals of the executive officer of a social organization, the 
measure of his achievement would be determined by the 
character of the staff personnel with which he was enabled 
to work. As has been said above, social work in general and 
Jewish social workin particular had not been professionalized. 
No standards of experience and training could be set up in 
the absence of all facilities for training prior to being accepted 
for the work. The salaries paid were low and, for the most 
part, the workers were recruited from women without 
academic background who were unable to secure employ- 
ment as teachers or in other professional or semi-professional 
activities in which preliminary training was demanded. 
Moreover, there was no coordinated body of experience and 
knowledge available for study. In the light of these hand- 
icaps, it is remarkable that such organizations as the United 
Hebrew Charities achieved such successful results as were 
then attained. 

In 1899 the Charity Organization Society of New York 
began the movement for the training of social workers by 
the inauguration of a summer course in Philanthropy. Dr. 
Frankel was one of the instructors in this school from the 
beginning. After several years, limited to the work of the 
summer school, funds were made available which made it 
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possible for the school to become an all year round academic 
institution which has since developed into the New York 
School of Social Work, with which Dr. Frankel remained in 
close contact during his entire social work career. This 
original example in New York was rapidly followed by the 
creation of other schools, either independently or with 
university affiliation, and there was increasing agitation for 
the establishment of a specialized training school for Jewish 
social workers. The matter was finally brought to a head 
through the activity of a committee of the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Social Work, and, in 1925, the Training 
School for Jewish Social Work* was founded, of which Dr. 
Frankel became a member of the board and vice-president, 
serving continuously until his death. As chairman of several 
of its important committees, he had a profound influence 
on the development of the program of this school. 


As has been said above, during all this early period Dr. 
Frankel was not only occupied with the development of the 
relief and professional work involved in his directorship of 
the United Hebrew Charities but was also in large measure 
responsible for the securing of the necessary financial sup- 
port. Under these circumstances, it was inevitable that he 
should have found great interest in the movement for the 
Federation of local philanthropic agencies, which was rapidly 
gaining headway throughout the country. Initiated, as we 
have said, in the city of Cincinnati, the movement was 
copied rapidly by Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and a large number of other cities. In New York, 
however, because of the magnitude of the problems and the 
multiplicity of agencies involved, the idea met with a great 
deal of opposition and it was many years before a Federation 
was finally effected. The Federation idea may be very 
briefly and generally, though inadequately, described as 
the centralization of the collection and distribution of funds 
for communal or philanthropic work in one organization, 
which prohibits independent solicitation by its constituent 
bodies and apportions the funds collected among its affiliated 
societies in proportion to their budgetary requirements and 
importance in the community scheme of organization. As 


* Now called Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 
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a general rule these organizations insist upon direct cash 
contribution on an annual basis and prohibit the securing 
of funds by means of entertainments, bazaars, theatre parties 
or any similar function previously in vogue. Administra- 
tive costs are held to a minimum so that the largest propor- 
tion of the amount collected may go into direct philanthropic 
usage. Individual competition between the soliciting agencies 
is avoided and the general result of the establishment of 
such Federations has been a very large increase both in the 
number of individual contributors and the total sum made 
available for philanthropic purposes. In addition it will be 
generally admitted that it has resulted in a more equitable 
distribution of the available funds among the agencies per- 
forming different types of service for the community in the 
family relief, medical, child care, educational, recreational 
and other fields of social work. 


The original protagonist of the Federation idea in the 
Jewish group in America was Professor Morris Loeb of New 
York City. Though unable for many years to see his idea 
realized in his own city, through the energy of his brother- 
in-law, Max Senior, it was brought into actuality in Cin- 
cinnati and thence spread generally throughout the country. 
Dr. Frankel from the very beginning endeavored, with a 
few associates in New York, to establish such a body 
in that city. Various attempts were made in this direction 
with resulting studies of numbers of contributors, their 
distribution among the different agencies, the amounts 
given, etc., etc. Finally one of the group, Mr. Louis Hein- 
sheimer, in his will left the sum of $1,000,000 as a nucleus 
for the foundation of such a Federation, provided that six 
of the outstanding Jewish agencies in New York, specifically 
named in the will, would unanimously agree upon the for- 
mation of such a Federation. Two of these refused to accede 
to the formation of a Federation within the time specified 
by the will, and the million dollar fund, therefore, under the 
terms of the bequest, reverted to a brother of the decedent, 
Mr. Alfred Heinsheimer, who being unwilling to accept a 
fund intended by his brother for social purposes, utilized 
it for the creation of the New York Foundation, of whose 
governing body Dr. Frankel became a member and served 
as such until his death. 
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While Mr. Heinsheimer’s desire for a Federation was thus 
for the time being unrealized, there was created a loose 
organization without financial responsibility known as the 
Council of Jewish Communal Societies, of which likewise 
Dr. Frankel became a director. This organization served to 
bring together, about a common table for the discussion of 
common problems, representatives of the major agencies 
whom it was desired to federate and as a result of these 
discussions and other factors, not relevant to this memorial, 
there was ultimately created on January 1, 1917 the Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of 
New York City. Dr. Frankel had been a member of the 
committee conducting the negotiations during 1916, which 
adopted the principles on which the Federation was founded 
and led to the formulation of its by-laws. He was a charter 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Federation and 
continued his service thereon until his death. During that 
period he served as secretary and vice-president of the 
Federation and was a member of many of its most important 
committees, notably the Distribution or Budget Committee, 
of which he was a member during his entire period of service, 
and to which he contributed very greatly from his vast 
knowledge of relief and medical questions, though there was 
no field of service covered by the Federation in which he 
did not manifest a large and intelligent interest. 


His work during this period was by no means confined to 
Jewish affairs. Along with his activity in the National 
Conference of Jewish Social Work, he was also important 
in the non-sectarian general National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, which later became the National Conference 
of Social Work. He served a term as vice-president of this 
organization and was at various times a member of its 
Executive and other important committees. During the 
early years of his work with the United Hebrew Charities 
and the National Conference of Jewish Charities, he estab- 
lished a small publication known as Jewish Charities of 
which he became editor. Later this was combined with an 
existing non-sectarian organ of the same general nature 
originally established as Charities and later, by combination 
with another publication known as Charities and the Com- 
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mons. The merger of all these publications resulted in the 
creation of a larger magazine entitled The Survey which 
to-day is one of the outstanding social publications of the 
country; Dr. Frankel served its Council from its initiation 
until his death. 

During this period he was active in all kinds of public 
enterprises and, as outstanding examples, may be mentioned 
his appointment by President Roosevelt to serve on a com- 
mission to investigate conditions at Ellis Island, the receiving 
station for immigrants in New York Harbor. 

In 1921 and 1922, Dr. Frankel served as volunteer director 
of a welfare organization created in the United States Post- 
Office Department for the welfare of the employes of that 
branch of the government, and operated upon plans devised 
by him as the result of a preliminary study and investigation. 
He was also active in the organization and direction of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
organized by President Hoover in 1930. 

His outstanding public service was as a member of the 
New York State Department of Public Welfare, formerly 
known as the Department of Public Charities, to which he 
had been originally appointed by Governor Whitman in 
1918. He was re-appointed by succeeding governors, so 
that he served continuously during the remainder of his 
life in this very important position. Here, too, he contributed 
of his unique organizing ability and was a very important 
factor in the work of its board, which is responsible for the 
granting of charters to new institutions and for the super- 
vision of all those previously chartered by the State, par- 
ticularly in the medical and child care fields. 

Space inthis article would not permit of enumeration of 
all the details of his service in this board, but his knowledge 
of public health and of social insurance in particular was of 
the greatest influence in the formulation of the policies of 
the board in relation to work for the sick, for children and 
for the aged. 


During his service with the United Hebrew Charities, 
Dr. Frankel had become interested in the problems of so- 
called industrial insurance, namely, insurance in small sums 
with premiums payable in weekly instalments, frequentlv 
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carried by the poor chiefly to provide against expenses of 
burial and other needs resulting from death. It had seemed 
to him, from his experiences with the families in the United 
Hebrew Charities group as well as in those of the other 
non-sectarian agencies with whose work he was familiar, that 
such insurance was not only unduly costly to the purchaser 
but not protected by the safeguards then in vogue against 
lapses in the case of ordinary insurance policies. Many 
families continued such premium payments for protracted 
periods, then, when unable to do so by reason of unemploy- 
ment, illness or other causes, lost the entire amount which 
they had paid in and all hope of meeting the expenses for 
which this insurance was destined. These and other evils 
in the conduct of the insurance business were startlingly 
brought to the attention of the American public by the 
investigations of a New York State Legislative Committee 
of which the Honorable Charles E. Hughes was then Chief 
Counsel in the year 1905. 


In his belief that, at that time, the formation of a Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropic Societies in New York City 
was unlikely, and because he was of the opinion that he had 
accomplished as much as was possible in the United Hebrew 
Charities in default of such a Federation, because of his 
intense interest in this problem of social insurance of all 
kinds for the great mass of the people, and his belief that 
it was possible to create a socialized insurance company to 
meet these needs, Dr. Frankel decided to retire from the 
United Hebrew Charities and to devote himself to a study 
of this problem, in the hope that his investigations might 
result in the establishment of such an insurance organization 
on a social basis. He had in mind, as an example of the type 
of agency which he desired to create, the success achieved 
by the Provident Loan Society, a socialized business organ- 
ization with legally limited returns to its investors, which, 
had succeeded in very large degree in overcoming the evils 
theretofore existing in the chattel mortgage field and provid- 
ing a means of combining business safety and humane and 
social relationship with the clients in a field in which hitherto 
heartless exploitation of the client had been the rule. He 
believed that, under some such auspices, the vastly greater 
opportunities provided by the demand for industrial insur- 
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ance could be met with reasonable profit to the stockholders 
of the proposed company and with minimum rates and 
absolute protection and safety for the purchasers of such 
insurance. He succeeded in interesting the trustees of the 
Russell Sage Foundation in his plans and received from 
them the grant of a sum necessary for a two years’ study of 
the various forms of social insurance then being worked 
out under governmental or other auspices in the more ad- 
vanced European countries. Upon undertaking this investi- 
gation he soon realized the need of professional actuarial 
advice and assistance, and, having secured this from the 
Foundation, developed plans providing for the organization 
of such a body as he had in mind. 

In discussions of this topic which he stimulated, he met 
Mr. Haley Fiske, at that time vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in December 1908. Mr. 
Fiske was impressed with the validity of the ideas advocated 
by Dr. Frankel, and the latter, in turn, realized the immense 
advantages to be secured from the adoption and promulga- 
tion of his program by a great organization already familiar 
with the difficulties and the advantages in industrial insur- 
ance through long experience in the field. Convinced that 
in this way many of the mistakes and possible disasters 
inherent in the creation of an entirely new organization 
could be obviated, Dr. Frankel accepted an invitation from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to become the 
manager of the Industrial Department of that organization 
in February 1909. About a year later he became an assistant 
secretary of the company, a sixth vice-president in Decem- 
ber 1912, a third vice-president in November 1916, and a 
second vice-president in January 1924, which was his 
position until the end of his life. 

Dr. Frankel’s connection with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company marks the socialization of the Indus- 
trial Department of that great institution. It had always 
been a successful business enterprise. Henceforward it was 
to combine this business success with a widespread, tre- 
mendously influential social program affecting the health 
and life of millions of its policyholders of this class. For 
Dr. Frankel it marked the beginning of a great career of 
usefulness in the field of public health, education and admin- 
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istration. Henceforward this was to be the predominant 
activity of his life. It would be impossible to enumerate in 
detail all his services in this relationship. Certain phases 
are so important as to require some brief treatment. Several 
of these group themselves about the general theme of 
education. 

One of his first activities was the creation of a series of 
pamphlets starting with one on tuberculosis and ultimately 
covering diphtheria, scarlet fever, pneumonia, measles, care 
of the teeth, and practically all the other ailments manifesting 
themselves in the lives of so widespread and varied a group 
as that of the Metropolitan industrial policy holders. While 
thoroughly scientific and authoritative in their factual mat- 
ter, these booklets presented their subjects in simple and 
easily digestible form. They were published not only in 
English but also in all the other languages native to the large 
foreign-born groups so widely represented in this form of 
insurance, and their publication literally extended to hun- 
dreds of millions of copies. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the effect they have had upon the living habits of their 
readers, conducing not only to greater healthfulness and 
comfort in their daily living, but also to the rapid reduction 
of morbidity and mortality rates. 

Of almost equal importance, as an educational activity, 
was the utilization of the field force of life insurance sales- 
men, solicitors, etc., throughout the country numbering 
about 25,000, who became the immediate agents through 
whom Dr. Frankel conducted his educational propaganda. 
Hitherto devoted solely to the extension of their business, 
they now became quasi-trained social workers receiving 
from the central office information and knowledge of the 
social programs organized by Dr. Frankel and carrying them 
out in their daily contacts with their clients and prospects. 

In many sections of the country standards of public 
health nursing were either non-existent or extremely crude 
and rudimentary at this time. In New York and in a few 
other cities, notably as a result of the pioneer work of Miss 
Lillian D. Wald of the Henry Street Nursing Service, and 
other devoted workers, district nursing of high standard 
had been established. Dr. Frankel had been intimately 
connected with Miss Wald’s work through his service at 
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the United Hebrew Charities. It was natural that in his 
new field he should realize the great good that might result 
from the utilization of this service in the homes of the holders 
of industrial policies. An arrangement was effected, which 
has grown in volume and quality, whereby the Henry Street 
Service was made available to the Metropolitan insured, 
and this has since resulted in the organization of a Nursing 
Department in that company which is a model in its account- 
ing and in its technical performance. It has been of profound . 
importance in the development of such service by other 
companies and in public health work generally throughout 
the country. 

From the beginning Dr. Frankel was of the opinion that 
the test of theories of public health, education and adminis- 
tration consisted in a demonstration of their actual working 
out in a selected area for trial. His name is thus indissolubly 
associated with the demonstration method which has become 
so general in many forms of social activity. His first attempt 
at this method was the so-called “Framingham Community 
Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration’’ conducted by the 
National Tuberculosis Association under the supervision 
of a special committee on which were represented the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the Massachusetts State 
Department of Health, the United Public Health’Service, 
private anti-tuberculosis organizations in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania, Framingham 
official and private health agencies, and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company which at the suggestion of Dr. 
Frankel established a fund of $200,000 to be devoted to this 
purpose. In his letter, dated May 3, 1916 discussing this 
project Dr. Frankel wrote: 

“The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is much 
interested by reason of the fact that over 16% of the deaths 
in its Industrial Department are due to tuberculosis. In 
1915 the Company paid claims of over $4,000,000 on the 
lives of 14,325 policyholders dying from this disease. The 
Company believes that an intensive experiment might well 
be made in the United States to determine whether it is 
possible to substantially reduce the mortality and morbidity 
of tuberculosis in the hope that the disease may eventually 
be eradicated. 
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“To this end, we are prepared to place at the disposal of 
the National Tuberculosis Association the sum of $100,000 
[later practically duplicated] for the purpose of conducting 
a community experiment over a period of three years in the 
control of tuberculosis, on condition that the Association 
selects a community of approximately 5,000 inhabitants 
[later raised to 15,000 or 20,000] preferably in New York or 
Massachusetts, in which conditions would be favorable for 

.such an experiment and that a special committee of the 
Association be appointed, on which the Company shall be 
represented, to whom full power shall be given to institute 
the necessary preliminary survey and to conduct the expe- 
riment along the lines finally determined upon by the 
committee.”’ 

This offer was accepted and full details concerning the 
experiment may be found in a monograph on the subject 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
as Framingham Monograph No. 10. The demonstration 
was entirely successful; it stimulated the development of 
health and tuberculosis activities in many other communi- 
ties and was the forerunner, directly or indirectly, of many 
demonstrations of a similar character elsewhere. 

Similarly, through the stimulation of Dr. Frankel and 
the support of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
a demonstration in child health was conducted at Thetford 
Mines, Quebec, Canada. Before the demonstration was 
undertaken the mortality of children under one year of 
age in this Canadian mining town was 300 per thousand. 
The rate was reduced to 79 per thousand and the impression 
of these facts upon the general public was such that the 
Province of Quebec appropriated a sum of $100,000 to con- 
tinue the health work thus initiated. 

In a similar way Dr. Frankel participated in the move- 
ment to eliminate diphtheria by instituting preventive 
measures based upon the utilization of the Schick test, and 
was active in practically every form of public health enter- 
prise conducted under public or private agencies throughout 
the United States. 

This great interest expressed itself through his participa- 
tion in the work of the American Public Health Association, 
in which he filled many offices and served on many impor- 
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ae committees and of which he was president in the year 

Through all this work he was keenly alive to the important 
function played by the public and private hospitals as part 
of a public health program and gave much thought to pos- 
sible re-organization of their work or their correlation with 
public health activities along lines that had been worked 
out in Europe. As a member of the Distribution Committee 
of the New York Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies he was urgent that more be done 
in the way of socializing .the work of these agencies and 
tying them up directly with the lives of the families in the 
districts in which they were located. It was his thought 
that efforts be made to enlist every family within such dis- 
trict in an organization to which they would pay an annual 
membership fee that would secure them diagnostic and 
out-patient service through the various departments of the 
hospital and a certain amount of bed care if required during 
any given year. It was his belief that the development of 
some such plan would greatly conduce to the stable financial 
support of these hospitals, would reduce morbidity and 
mortality by regular periodic examinations of the members 
of the society and would ensure skilled treatment of acute 
disease. He further believed that membership in such 
societies would remedy many of the abuses now inherent 
in the utilization particularly of the out-patient facilities 
of the large hospitals. It was his thought that such service 
might be extended not only to neighborhood groups but 
also to fraternal organizations, labor unions, etc., and had 
he lived he would undoubtedly have continued the agitation 
for a demonstration along the general lines of the Framing- 
ham and Thetford experiments in connection with some 
particular hospital in a given area in some large city. 

As his connection with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was embodied in his studies of social insurance 
against the vicissitudes of old age, widowhood, orphanage, 
etc., so the last phase of his career was concerned with the 
same problem. Asa result of the economic crisis manifesting 
itself throughout the world after the World War and pre- 
cipitated in the United States by the stock market collapse 
_ of 1929, problems of unemployment gave great impetus to 
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the agitation for some form of unemployment insurance 
either from governmental or private agencies. To secure 
authoritative data that might be useful to the American 
public and its legislative bodies in determining such policies, 
not only in relation to unemployment but also to other 
forms of social insurance, Dr. Frankel secured the appoint- 
ment by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of a 
commission to study once more all these forms of insurance 
as conducted in the countries of western Europe which had 
a long experience in one or more of these various forms of 
social insurance under governmental or private supervision. 
As the head of this commission he went to Europe in the 
summer of 1931 and conducted investigations in Great 
Britain, Scandianavia, Germany, Italy and other countries, 
the preliminary studies of which had definitely been con- 
cluded just prior to his death and the results of which are 
now in process of publication by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 


It will appear from the foregoing that Dr. Frankel’s 
activities were by no means limited to those agencies in 
which he was professionally employed. It was inevitable 
that the social and economic problems created by the World 
War should be of tremendous concern to him. This was 
true in general but it specifically applied to his relationships 
within the Jewish group of which he was a part. The cam- 
paigns in the eastern fields of war were particularly destruc- 
tive of Jewish life. Communities in those centers of Jewish 
life located in the Galician, Polish and other parts of the 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian Empires were subject to 
invasion and destruction by the alternating advances and 
retreats of the armies of both groups of contestants. Whole 
communities were wiped out or their populations dispersed, 
family life broken up, communal agencies disrupted, com- 
munal life completely disorganized. gUnder such conditions 
the only hope for any kind of salvage rested in the resources 
of the great new community of Jews in America, at the 
beginning absolutely untouched by the war and, even after 
the entry of America into the war, by no means so seriously 
affected as the Jews of the other warring countries. Early 
ingthe war three committees representative of different 
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groups in American Jewish life were organized to raise funds 
for the relief of Jews suffering from the war, particularly 
in eastern and southeastern Europe. One of these instituted 
by the American Jewish Committee, known as the American 
Jewish Relief Committee, included Dr. Frankel in its mem- 
bership. Ultimately the three collecting agencies combined 
in a single group known as the Joint Distribution Committee 
for the Relief of Jews Suffering from the War, of whose 
- board and Executive Committee Dr. Frankel was a member 
from its inception and on which he served throughout the 
remainder of his life. 

After the war had been ended and the task of re-construc- 
tion of Jewish life in eastern Europe had to be undertaken, 
the Joint Distribution Committee assumed responsibility 
for this task and as a part of its activities dispatched in 1922 
a Commission on Survey to eastern Europe to report on 
the results achieved and the methods pursued up to that 
time and to recommend a program for future operation. Of 
this commission Dr. Frankel was chairman and he and 
his associates carried out their mandate and subsequently 
reported a program to the Joint Distribution Committee 
which met with its full approval and commendation. While 
generally responsible for the conduct of this commission, 
Dr. Frankel’s particular interest was in the field of health 
activities conducted by the Joint Distribution Committee, 
and as one striking result of this study may be mentioned 
the creation of a model training school for nurses in Warsaw, 
the first of its kind in Poland, which has since been con- 
tinued, because of the superior results achieved, under the 
auspices of the Polish Government. 

During the course of the war, the Balfour Declaration 
promulgated by the British government in conjunction with 
the other allied governments and that of the United States 
assured the development of Palestine as a homeland for the 
Jewish people. Irrespective of their previous adherence or 
non-adherence to the official Zionist propaganda for a Jewish 
state in Palestine, this declaration and its subsequent inclu- 
sion in the Mandate for Palestine granted to the British 
Empire, imposed upon the Jewish people generally the re- 
sponsibility for an orderly development of Jewish life in the 

ancient home of the Jewish people. Negotiations were 
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undertaken for an agreement between Zionist and non- 
Zionist elements in Jewish life for the creation of a common 
agency for the furtherance of the economic, social and 
religious development of the Jews in Palestine, in accordance 
with the terms of the Mandate. To ascertain the actual 
situation in Palestine and to propose a plan for the organiza- 
tion of such an agency, a commission was appointed as the 
result of negotiations between Dr. Chaim Weizmann on 
behalf of the World Zionist Organization and Messrs. Louis 
Marshall, Felix M. Warburg and others, on behalf of Amer- 
ican non+Zionist groups, resulting again in the appointment 
of a commission for study and report, of which Dr. Frankel 
was made chairman and which, through a corps of expert 
specialists, proceeded during the summer of 1927, to study 
every phase of Jewish life in Palestine. The results of this 
study and the report of the commission are embodied in 
documents accessible to the public so that it is not necessary 
at this time to enter into their details except to say that 
they will undoubtedly be authoritative for many years 
to come. As an immediate result the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, which had, until then, been identical with the 
World Zionist Organization, was reorganized in a manner 
which gave representation to Zionists and non-Zionists in 
its council and various committees. The enlarged Agency 
was formally constituted at an historic meeting held in 
Zurich in the summer of 1929, At this meeting, Dr. Frankel 
made a noteworthy address in which he indicated his belief 
that successful work in Palestine for Jewish settlement of 
the country and development of Jewish communal life 
therein was dependent upon the setting up of a business 
corporation with large capital resources which could under- 
take the establishment and development of various forms 
of economic, industrial and agricultural life necessary to 
the upbuilding of the country and as a foundation for cul- 
tural, educational, social and religious superstructure. This 
address created a profound impression and resulted in a 
subsequent meeting in Washington for the establishment 
of such a cerporation, to which some substantial stock 
subscriptions had been pledged. Unfortunately, the ensuing 
financial crisis and depression which stil] prevail have pre- 
vented the further development of this plan. At the second 
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meeting of the Jewish Agency held in Basle in the summer 
of 1931 Dr. Frankel, just a few weeks before his death, was 
elected Co-Chairman of the Council of the Jewish Agency. 

The central representative Jewish organization for national 
and international relationships in the United States is the 
American Jewish Committee, founded in 1906, of which 
Dr. Frankel was a member from 1912 until his death. 


Throughout his life Dr. Frankel was intensely interested 
in Jewish religious problems. As was already stated, he 
had been in early life, a teacher in the Religious School of 
Congregation Rodeph Sholom of Philadelphia, as was his 
wife before their marriage. His connection with the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society was another form of expression of this 
religious interest. He was deeply concerned with the problem 
common to Jewish and other organized religious bodies in 
this country of the falling off of the younger Jews in formal 
membership adherence to congregations. He believed that 
the survival of Jewish life and the practice of its ideals were 
bound up with a strong congregational activity, and, while 
in no sense Orthodox in his Jewish practice, he had a very 
strong sense of Jewish identity. He became a member of 
the Free Synagogue of New York City when it was organized 
and remained a member for many years, serving on its 
Council, and when, under the auspices of the Free Synagogue, 
there was founded the Jewish Institute of Religion, he was 
the first chairman of its board, continuing in that capacity 
until 1927. 

Through these positions he became active in the work of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, serving as a 
member of its executive board for many years. While devot- 
ing himself to its entire program, his outstanding contribu- 
tions to this work consisted in his activities as chairman of 
a committee to devise and put into execution a plan for 
the pensioning of Rabbis, and in a study of Jewish religious 
attitudes in America, the results of which were formally 
embodied in a publication entitled ‘““Reform Judaism in the 
Large Cities—a Survey.”’ 

His final congregational affiliation was with Congregation 
Emanu-E]l of New York City, from which he was buried,after 
his sudden death from a brief illnessin Paris on July 25, 1931. 
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It would be improper to conclude this memoir with this 
merely formal statement of Dr. Frankel’s public activities, 
with no mention of those personal characteristics which 
contributed to the supreme success that this varied and 
useful career represents. Reference has already been made 
to his very great organizing and executive ability, which 
was manifested in every one of these fields of service in 
which he had a place. It is obvious that he could not have 
achieved such results without intelligence of a very high 
order. Though making no pretensions to scholarship or 
qualities of academic research, he had a wide range of read- 
ing and a knowledge of general literature, education and 
art which marked him as a highly cultivated spirit. These 
resources, acquired from studies and from books, were sup- 
plemented by wide and frequent travels throughout America 
and Europe. He was a master of several languages so that 
he was able to pursue his personal investigations at first 
hand with personalities of importance in the many fields 
which he was studying. Of distinguished and handsome 
physique, he had a genial nature and a sense of humor which 
made him a charming and delightful companion in all social 
relationships. He was tireless and indefatigable in his 
industry, spending himself completely in the task at hand. 
His general charm of manner, his humor, his excellent 
speaking voice and his dignity of appearance all contributed 
to make him a most effective platform speaker, helping in 
no small degree to his success in furthering the causes whose 
interest he had at heart. He had a rare quality of under- 
standing and of human sympathy which prevented his 
work at any time from becoming dry as dust and routine 
in nature and above all, his accessibility, his sympathetic 
understanding and wise advice helped him to exert an 
influence on young men and women desirous of entering 
into the professions, with which his work was concerned, 
that has resulted in the creation, throughout the country, 
of a large group of influential and valuable social, public 
health, and other communal workers, who owe much of 


their inspiration and success to his example, encouragement 
and support. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD 


By PAULINE K. ANGELL 


One morning, when Julius Rosenwald, sat at work in the 
simple office which he occupied, first as vice-president and 
treasurer and then as president of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, a department manager walked in with a ragged 
sweater in his hand. 

“This sweater,” he said, ‘has been sent in by a woman 
who bought from us the wool with which she knitted it. 
She says her husband has worn the sweater only eighteen 
months and that its present condition indicates that the 
material we sent her was faulty. What shall we do about it?” 

Worn only eighteen months! What a problem for a com- 
mercial concern! 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Mr. Rosenwald replied: 
“Send her another consignment of wool.” 

Then he dictated a letter to the woman expressing his 
personal regret that she had wasted so much time in knitting 
a garment that had proved unsatisfactory. In addition, he 
enclosed a check for $5 which he hoped would partially 
reimburse her for her labor. 

The significance of this story is that the woman lived in a 
village of three hundred inhabitants. Business from that 
source had never yielded Sears-Roebuck more than $50 a 
year. But in the year following, their receipts from the town 
rose to over $900. 

The qualities that made Julius Rosenwald an outstanding 
figure—both as businessman and philanthropist—were his 
warm interest in human beings, which lent a personal touch 
to all his contacts, an understanding that the other fellow’s 
point of view was the important consideration in any transac- 
tion, and sufficient courage and grace of character to carry 
through, in the face of opposition, a policy of whose sound- 
ness he was convinced. 

Julius Rosenwald, at the time of his death on January 
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6, 1932, was chairman of the board of directors of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, largest mail order house in the 
world, with an annual turnover of approximately $450,000,- 
000. “Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded,” a policy 
which was inaugurated by Mr. Rosenwald in 1895 when he 
first became associated with Richard W. Sears, is generally 
accepted as a vital factor in the consistent growth and suc- 
cess of the firm. This policy caused a revolution in business 
methods generally. Caveat emptor, ‘let the buyer beware,” 
was the prevailing business maxim of the eighteen nineties, 
and Mr. Rosenwald was scored as a visionary whose idealistic 
policy would wreck the business. But to everybody’s sur- 
prise, the actual expense of the money-back guarantee proved 
to be less than the cost of the staff which had previously 
been maintained to receive and examine complaints, and 
increased business testified to the fact that it pays to do 
business on the square. This unexpected demonstration 
that the Rosenwald policy was not only high-minded but 
also practical has had the effect of raising the standards 
under which all business is conducted today. 


The same principles applied to his philanthropy. Of the 
many millions which came to him largely as a result of his 
keen insight and generous faith in human nature, he gave 
upwards of $62,000,000 for the promotion of human welfare. 
At the same time, he was practical enough to pledge his 
millions under conditions which have prompted the giving 
of many times that sum by other individuals and communi- 
ties. His idea, however, went further than inducing others 
to give. This is a community responsibility, he would reason, 
and I want to make the community feel that responsibility. 
Take the matter of public schools for Negroes in the South 
on which Mr. Rosenwald spent more money than on any 
other single project. The money would be wasted, he felt, 
unless the white citizens and taxing bodies of each district, 
where a school was to be built, would guarantee a com- 
munity interest in the enterprise by joining with the Negroes 
in contributing their share. He, therefore, made it a condi- 
tion of his gift that the funds be thus jointly raised. In 
consequence, the Rosenwald schools are not a sporadic 
manifestation of private benevolence. They have become 
an integral part of the public school system and are render- 
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ing continuous service in the solution of one of the country’s 
most difficult social problems. 

His giving was never perfunctory. It is a striking inter- 
pretation of his nature that Lowell’s line, ‘The gift without 
the giver is bare,”” was one of his favorite quotations. In 
order to run his many-sided philanthropies with a minimum 
of waste and a maximum of result, he examined reports 
critically, looked carefully into plans submitted to him, 
and sought the opinion of men more closely in touch with 
the situation than he. It was this same critical and open- 
minded attitude which made him invaluable as a trustee. 
“Executives have found that it is dangerous to bring up a 
half-baked policy if Rosenwald is on the board,” said Dr. 
Abraham Flexner of the Rockefeller Foundation. ‘He 
does not attend a board meeting without knowing what 
it is to be about before he comes, so that he may have a 
background for very pertinent questions.”’ 

When he died, Julius Rosenwald was giving active service 
as a trustee in the University of Chicago, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Art Institute of Chicago, Tuskegee Institute, 
and Hull House, indicative of the wide range of his interests 
in the fields of medicine, education, the Negro, and general 
social betterment; he was at the same time honorary pres- 
ident of the Jewish Charities of Chicago which he had been 
largely instrumental in organizing and which he had pre- 
viously served as active president, vice-president of the 
Jewish People’s Institute, the American Jewish Committee 
of New York, and Sinai Congregation of which he was a 
member, and trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, showing 
the profound interest he took in all that pertained to his 
race; he was chairman of the Chicago Bureau of Public 
Efficiency and a member of the executive committee of the 
Chicago Plan Commission,—a citizen putting his experience 
as a business executive at the disposal of his community. 

The Rosenwald Fund, whose chartered purpose is “‘the 
well-being of mankind,” is revolutionizing the technique of 
large-scale giving, much as Rosenwald’s business policy 
revolutionized the technique of commercial transactions. 
When he created this fund in 1917 with a gift of shares in 
Sears-Roebuck stock whose market value as of June, 1929, 
was $34,439,971, he expressed the desire that the trustees 
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should expend capital as well as interest. When the fund 
was reorganized in 1928, he further stipulated that the entire 
fund, both capital and interest, must be expended within 
twenty-five years of his death. 

“T want no monuments, either outside of the cemetery 
or in it,’ was Mr. Rosenwald’s comment when, at one time, 
it was proposed that his name appear in that of the firm. 
As for the immortality which is achieved by a permanent 
endowment fund, Mr. Rosenwald remarked with character- 
istic humor, ‘“The names of Harvard, Yale, Bodley and 
Smithson, to be sure, are still on men’s lips, but the names 
are not those of men but of institutions. If any of these 
men strove for everlasting remembrance, they must feel 
kinship with Nesselrode, who lived a diplomat, but is 
immortal as a pudding.” 

When, after ten years of personal management, Mr. Rosen- 
wald turned the administration of the Fund over to a board 
of trustees, he explained that the stipulation ‘“‘does not mean 
profligate spending. It simply is placing confidence in living 
trustees; it prevents control by the dead hand; it discourages 
the building up of bureaucratic groups of men, who tend 
to become over-conservative and timid in investment and 
disbursement of trust funds. I have confidence in future 
generations and in their ability to meet their own needs 
wisely and generously.”’ In the meantime, he wished his 
own money to serve as actively as possible in disclosing 
present needs andin demonstrating sound methods of meeting 
them which would stimulate the eventual handling of such 
problems by society at large. ‘I consider,” he said ‘‘that 
timeliness is the chief essential of worthwhile philanthropy.”’ 

The precedent against endowments made in perpetuity, 
thus established by the Rosenwald Fund, is affecting similar 
foundations in all parts of the world. 

To supplement the work of the Rosenwald Fund, Mr. 
Rosenwald bequeathed $11,000,000 to be distributed through 
the Rosenwald Family Association, composed of his five 
children and incorporated on December 24, 1931, for “‘phil- 
anthropic, educational, scientific and charitable purposes.”’ 

In accordance with his belief that each generation will 
prove able to take care of itself, Mr. Rosenwald made no 
bequests to his grandchildren. “Tt is the duty of every man 
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to provide for his family,” he said. ‘‘As I have provided 
for my children, I expect them to provide for theirs. If they 
don’t, their children must suffer the consequences—or per- 
haps the benefits—of their parent’s neglect.” 

Julius Rosenwald was always modest in his attitude 
toward his wealth which he considered to be the result of 
luck rather than evidence of any superior ability on his 
own part. “‘I believe,” he said, ‘‘that success is 95 per cent 
luck and 5 per cent ability. I never could understand the 
popular belief that because a man makes a lot of money he 
has a lot of brains. Some very rich men who made their 
own fortunes have been among the stupidest men I have 
ever met in my life. There are men in America today walk- 
ing the streets, financial failures, who have more brains and 
more ability than I will ever have. I had the luck to get 
my opportunity. Their opportunity never came. Rich men 
are not smart because they get rich. They didn’t get rich 
because they are smart. Don’t ever confuse wealth with 
brains. They are synonyms sometimes, but none too often.” 

Rarely does a rich man refuse to accept the credit for 
his success. It was this attitude which endeared Rosenwald 
to the general public, this and the simplicity with which he 
met human beings as human beings, irrespective of wealth 
or social position. 

As a young man, Mr. Rosenwald’s ambitions were unpre- 
tentious and very human. Walking home from work one 
night with Moses Newborg, then a business partner, he 
said, ‘“The aim of my life is to have an income of $15,000 a 
year—$5,000 to be used for my personal expenses, $5,000 
to be laid aside, and $5,000 to go to charity.”’ As they neared 
the house, they saw Lessing, his first child, then a baby 
pressed against the window pane watching for his father. 
Mr. Rosenwald turned to his partner and said, ‘‘Man, why 
don’t you get married? This,” indicating the baby, “‘is the 
greatest joy of my life. No man can have a greater.” 

But, in spite of the fact that he had no ambition to ac- 
cumulate great wealth, his fortune grew by leaps and bounds, 
until in the peak year of 1929, it was estimated at between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000. Still his attitude did not 
change. “I really feel ashamed to have so much money,” 
he said one day to his friend Judge Henry Horner of Chicago. 
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It was natural that Julius Rosenwald should have developed 
the particular qualities which characterized his business 
conduct. At the time when he was born, on August 12, 1862, 
his father, Samuel Rosenwald, was proprietor of the leading 
store in Springfield, Illinois, and it was a one-price store, 
representing a policy as radical in that day as the money- 
back guarantee was in 1895. It took a man endowed with 
both courage and integrity to run such a store in 1862, when 
haggling over prices and discrimination as between cus- 
tomers was still the rule. It meant that the merchant must 
deliberately fix a price on an article which would then be 
subject to the criticism of customer and competitor alike 
and by which he must be prepared to stand or fall. Nothing 
since the adoption of money as a medium of exchange had 
gone so far toward establishing fair prices as did the pub- 
licity thus given to the amount charged for goods. Indeed, 
the one-price store is recognized as the second great step 
forward in the advance of trading, the money-back guarantee 
being the third. 


Samuel Rosenwald came to America from the north of 
Germany. He landed at the age of twenty-seven with but 
twenty dollars in his pocket. He began his business career 
with a peddler’s pack, soon buying a horse and wagon. A 
year later, he married Augusta Hammerslough who also 
had come over from Germany and who was living with her 
brothers in Baltimore. For a time the young couple lived 
in the South, but at the outbreak of the Civil War they 
moved to Springfield, Illinois, where they took a house just 
a block from the home of Abraham Lincoln, then president 
of the United States. 


Julius was the third of eight children. He had a public 
school education and, at the age of seventeen, went to New 
York where he lived with his mother’s brothers and worked 
as stock boy in their wholesale clothing store at $5 a week. 
This he supplemented by another $2 which he earned by 
working on Saturday nights for Rogers, Peet & Cor oriCar- 
hart, Whitford & Co., both retail clothiers. After three 
years he went “‘on the road”’ in New York, with occasional 
trips to outlying towns. 
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“I was a bad salesman,” is Rosenwald’s own comment on 
those days, “and my orders were not very big.”” That quiet 
manner which proved a handicap when he went out in direct 
competition with high-pressure salesmen was still char- 
acteristic of him at the height of his business success. He 
had none of the traits commonly attributed to the super- 
business man. There was nothing in his manner to suggest 
the dominating qualities which he could summon in a crisis. 
His usual mood was one of affability. He was the most 
accessible of men. His office in Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany was simple and intimate, with photographs of family 
and friends filling all the available wall space. If you were 
waiting in the ante-room he was likely as not to come upon 
you suddenly with the greeting, “How are you? Rosen- 
wald’s my name.’ Such an unassuming man would not 
be likely to succeed ‘‘on the road.’ 

When he was twenty-two, his father helped him to buy 
out a small retail store where he went into business with 
his younger brother, Morris. They were located next door 
to Brokaw Bros., a business whose size and prosperity 
was a challenge which the two young men met in ingenious 
ways. Presently one of the first sandwich boards to be used 
in America was being paraded on the Bowery advertising 
the new firm of J. Rosenwald and Brother. Scarf pins and 
neckties were given away to purchasers of suits, another 
practice which was new to New York clothiers at that time. 
Still the business did not prosper. 

One afternoon, Julius went to see a specialty tailor whose 
line was summer clothing for men, such as white vests, duck 
pants, alpaca coats, linen dusters and crinkled seer-suckers. 
The tailor tossed him a bunch of telegrams received that 
day. 

“Look at those,”’ he said. ‘‘More than sixty telegrams for 
goods we cannot supply. That’s business if you like.” 

“T did not think much about that situation at the time,” 
said Mr. Rosenwald in telling the story, “but that night I 
awakened suddenly and the thought ran through my mind: 
‘If those people had sixty telegrams for orders they could 
not fill, that must be a wonderful business.’ There was no 
more sleep for me that night.” 

Consultation with his uncles, the Hammerslough brothers, 
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followed. One of them had just returned from a trip out 
west where he reported that there was a great scarcity of 
men’s summer clothing and that retailers in Kansas City 
and St. Louis were sending all the way to New York for 
their supplies. Accordingly the young Rosenwalds, together 
with a cousin, Julius Weil, took the train for Chicago, 
where, in 1885, they established under the name of Rosen- 
wald & Weil, a small factory for the production of light- 
weight clothing for men. The business filled a definite need 
in the Middle West, and after two years they moved to 
larger quarters. 

As a young man in New York, Julius had been homesick 
for the warmth and simplicity of the family circle back home 
in Springfield. Now that he was in Chicago, he made it a 
point to spend nearly every week-end with them, never 
forgetting to bring with him a bright sash, a hair ribbon, 
or a box of candy for his younger sisters. About this time 
he met Augusta Nusbaum, sister of a business friend. After 
a short acquaintance, they were married and the domestic 
happiness which Rosenwald had known in his boyhood was 
recreated in the felicity of his own married life. 

The business of Rosenwald & Weil, though successful in 
a modest way, was far too small for three partners. Accord- 
ingly, when Moses Newborg, senior partner of a New York 
firm of clothing manufacturers, proposed to Julius Rosen- 
wald that they forma joint partnership to serve as a Chicago 
outlet for the New York firm, Mr. Rosenwald consented 
and the firm of Rosenwald and Company was incorporated. 

Their biggest customer proved to be a young man of 
twenty-five or thereabouts, Richard W. Sears by name, 
who would come in and order 500 suits at a time, when the 
New York and Chicago warehouses were carrying only fifty, 
this being considered an ample reserve for the ordinary 
course of their trade. Apparently Sears had markets some- 
where that were inexhaustible, and Rosenwald began a 
detailed study of his methods. Theretofore, mail order 
selling, an idea which Montgomery Ward had originated in 
1872, had not attracted Rosenwald, but this practical dem- 
onstration made him alive to its possibilities. He would 
allow nobody else to deal with Sears, and the two men 
became close business friends. 
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Richard W. Sears was a sensational success as a salesman. 
Before he was twenty-one he had made $105,000, and was 
probably the first man in America to achieve such a fortune 
single-handed without any capital to speak of. Back in 
Redwood, Minnesota, where he had worked as station agent 
and telegraph operator at the age of seventeen, Sears, as a 
side line, had sold watches by a method which was typical 
of those with which he later startled the business world, 
showing brilliant originality but none of the soundness 
necessary for establishing a repeat business. He would send 
out by express—for this was before the days of parcels post 
—watches addressed to fictitious customers. Pretty soon 
the local station agent would report back that he could not 
locate the persons to whom the watches were addressed and, 
therefore, could not deliver them. Sears would reply, ‘“Don’t 
worry. If you can sell them yourself, I will allow you, say, 
$2 per watch.” Thus he enlisted hundreds of unknowing 
salesmen and made about $5,000 in six months. Then, 
however, he had to discontinue this method of sale which 
had become too dangerous. 

He collected lists of taxpayers and on the basis of tax 
returns sent letters advertising his merchandise to those 
who he thought could best afford to buy. He soon discovered 
that, by some means or other, he would have to overcome 
the difficulty of getting people to part with their money 
before they had seen the goods. They had been fooled once 
too often by current send-a-dollar advertisements. Sears’ 
- method of meeting the difficulty was to advertise a line of 
watches, which he knew to be a good buy, under the caption, 
“Send No Money.” This gave the stolid and suspicious 
farmer a chance to examine the watch without obligation 
to buy. The daring of the scheme startled competitors. 
But it worked. The public responded magnificently, and 
the following year Sears had increased his watch business 
by 170% and made a profit of $19,000. 

In other lines, however, the send-no-money policy was a 
flat failure. People would order goods out of curiosity and 
then return them or keep them without payment. The 
business became cluttered with outstanding debts which 
could not be collected. But in spite of the instability of his 
market, Sears was doing a business of $50,000 a week when, 
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at the age of 28, he persuaded Julius Rosenwald, then 33, 
Moses Newborg, and Rosenwald’s brother-in-law, Aaron 
Nusbaum, to come into the firm. Albert Loeb came into the 
firm two years later and remained with it. A. C. Roebuck, 
singularly enough, was never a member of the firm, but an 
employee who had originally worked for Sears as timer 
and adjustor of watches. 

Though a brilliant salesman and promoter, Sears had no 
capacity for organization. As he said, he needed an organizer 
and financier. He found one in Julius Rosenwald. 

From the first, Rosenwald realized the importance of 
crystallizing the goodwill of each customer so that he would 
become a regular buyer. Sears’ philosophy, to get what he 
could out of the business while the getting was good, did 
not appeal at all to Rosenwald. He wanted a steady and a 
predictable market. He promptly replaced the send-no- 
money policy with the money-back guarantee, equally 
radical but infinitely sounder from a business point of view. 

First the catalogue was revised. Since the catalogue was 
the only salesman, the making of this book was and is a 
very important part of the business. If you are going to 
stand by a wide open guarantee to return the customer’s 
money for any cause or dissatisfaction whatsoever, then 
it is to your interest to see to it that every article offered 
for sale is faithfully described and illustrated so that the 
customer's expectation of what he is going to get will be as 
near as possible to what he actually does get. 

“It may take courage,” said Mr. Rosenwald, ‘‘to. say 
plainly that the embroidery on the sleeve of a woman’s coat 
is of artificial silk, but it is better than to have even one 
of a hundred women find it out for herself.” 

In those days when there were no state laws against 
fraudulent advertising, no national or international associa- 
tions of advertising clubs, no committees or organizations 
to promote truth in advertising, to publish a large catalogue 
which, in every instance, called a spade a “‘spade’”’ was 
something dramatically new. 

Telling the truth in all description and labelling of items 
offered for sale, revealed the weakness of manufacturers’ 
standards. ‘‘We seldom found a manufacturer,” said Mr. 
Rosenwald, ‘‘whose sense of morality was at all disturbed 
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by selling us, under the description of all wool, garments 
that were only partly wool or perhaps even all cotton. We 
found the same condition in other lines, and so in our deter- 
mination to be absolutely right with our customers we 
found it necessary to establish testing laboratories. . . 
It was difficult at first to make the manufacturers believe 
that we were in earnest in our endeavor to tell our customers 
exactly what they were getting. Manufacturers would dis- 
regard our specifications and furnish us goods in the old 
slip-shod way. But, one by one, we convinced them. I recall 
returning two carloads of underwear to a certain manufac- 
turer, and we sent them back freight collect. We had no 
more difficulty in making that manufacturer live up to 
specifications.” 

Competitors of Sears, Roebuck and Company, also 
adopted the money-back policy, but none of them were 
quite so ungrudging and whole-hearted in their way of han- 
dling it. Sears Roebuck didn’t haggle. Even odd pennies 
were returned to customers by means of postcards which 
were redeemable in bulk whenever the customer wished. 

In establishing this policy, Rosenwald had the hearty 
cooperation of Albert Loeb, later vice-president of the firm, 
and J. F. Skinner, head of the merchandising department. 
He himself would have been the first to disclaim credit for 
its successful launching. ‘‘Next to our belief in truth,” he 
said, “‘I believe the second great secret of our success is 
cooperation. Sears, Roebuck and Company did not spring 
full-grown from the mind of any one genius.” 

The business did, indeed, bring together a remarkable 
combination of men. Richard Sears put unremitting energy 
into the carrying out of his original and fertile schemes. 
He greatly overtaxed his strength and died in 1910, two 
years after his retirement, at the age of fifty. He would 
work for thirty-six hours at a time, during those early days, 
and then sleep for forty-eight. He was always alive to sales 
opportunities. Once, on a hunting and fishing trip, he saw 
a farmer using a cream separator which had just been put 
on the market and which was selling for $150. Two or three 
other men connected with the company were with Sears. 
They looked the separator over, were struck with its pos- 
sibilities, abandoned their trip and returned to Chicago 
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where an investigation was made into manufacturing costs. 
Within a year, Sears, Roebuck and Company had produced 
just as good a separator, and, because of economy in manu- 
facturing costs, were able to sell it for $50 instead of $150. 
Of course they sold an enormous number. 

It was in this connection that J. F. Skinner proved of 
immense value to the firm. He was generally recognized 
during his lifetime as one of the ablest merchants in America, 
ranking with men like Marshall Field and John Wanamaker. 
In methods, he was a generation ahead of his time. Through 
his influence, Sears-Roebuck began cutting out middlemen 
and selling direct from factories to consumers before most 
other firms, and early went into the manufacturing as well 
as the selling end. Otto Doering and Charles M. Kittle were 
chiefly instrumental in effecting a consolidation of the busi- 
ness. Gen. Robert E. Wood, who became president in 1928, 
is said to be the most aggressive merchandiser the firm has 
had since the days of Richard Sears. He was the originator 
of the chain store idea in relation to mail order, and the 
successful development of Sears-Roebuck retail stores is 
almost entirely due to his efforts. 

These facts are mentioned out of deference to Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s contention that no one man was responsible for the 
success of the firm, but that ‘“‘a great army of keen-minded 
men, working in close cooperation, have developed this 
modern merchandising machine to its present proportions.” 
Nevertheless, it is a generally accepted fact that in the very 
first days of his association with Richard Sears, Julius 
Rosenwald sowed the seed which brought forth a harvest 
far exceeding all expectation. 

Convinced that they would get their money’s worth, the 
farmers of the country and their wives began to go through 
the catalogue as their city cousins would go through a depart- 
ment store. As they turned the pages of this fascinating 
book, which grew bulkier and bulkier as the years went on, 
they got new ideas in household furniture and decoration, 
in labor-saving devices for both house and farm. Coats, 
dresses and hats in the latest style were spread before them. 
Fascinating gadgets they had never heard of before were 
pictured and described. There is no doubt that the mail 
order business has been a powerful factor in raising standards 
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of living in the rural districts. The farmers bought with 
increasing confidence and freedom. In 1928, Sears-Roebuck 
had over 11,000,000 customers on its books and filled during 
the year over 37,000,000 orders for an enormous variety 
of merchandise including practically everything needed in 
the home or on the farm, even to complete homes and com- 
plete farm buildings with their entire equipment. 

“No one could possibly be more desirous for the welfare 
of the farmer than I am,” said Mr. Rosenwald. ‘Practically 
all that I possess is to a considerable degree dependent upon 
his prosperity.”’ It was, therefore, not only good citizenship 
but good business which prompted him in 1911 to back 
the county agent movement which had already been started 
in a small way in some of the southern states. Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company offered $1,000,000 on the basis of $1,000 
each to 1,000 counties which would raise in addition enough 
money to support a full-time trained agricultural leader on 
a salary, to go around the county and advise farmers as to 
the latest methods and practices in agriculture as worked 
out by various agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
One hundred and ten counties in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan took advantage of the offer, 
and the $110,000 which was given them came out of Rosen- 
wald’s own pocket. Later, funds were given by the firm. 
The service proved of immense advantage to the farmer 
and the demonstration of its possibilities, on such a scale, 
stimulated the passage of the Smith-Lever Act which carries 
an appropriation for county agents of from five to six mil- 
lion dollars from the United States government. Any state 
desiring to secure funds from this source does so by match- 
ing the amount which it receives from the federal govern- 
ment, showing how closely the Sears-Roebuck plan was 
followed. This form of subsidy practically replaced the 
Sears-Roebuck funds and made it unnecessary for private 
enterprise to support the county agents. 

The idea of the Agricultural Foundation maintained by 
Sears, Roebuck and Company was also evolved by Mr. 
Rosenwald from various schemes suggested to him by 
several people interested in improving the condition of the 
farmer. It was established in 1923 with two major depart- 
ments, one for publicity and one for general farm service. 
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The publicity department furnishes information, of value 
to the farmer, to newspapers all over the country, and, in 
addition, broadcasts talks on farm and home-making prob- 
lems from several radio stations. The farm service division 
serves the individual farm family in an individual way. 
Mail Order Farm Advisers are prepared to answer questions 
on all sorts of farm problems and receive a large volume of 
mail covering a wide range of subjects. There is alsoa Home 
Adviser who is prepared to answer satisfactorily all ques- 
tions that farm women may ask about the problem of 
running a home. 

In addition to this service, which is of course absolutely 
free, the Agricultural Foundation goes after farm problems 
ina big way and seeks to solve them effectively. For instance, 
during 1925, investigation led the department to believe 
that the seed corn of the nation was in poor condition. In 
order to bring this to the attention of the farmer and persuade 
him to test his seed corn before planting, Sears-Roebuck 
held a National Seed Corn Show, offering and awarding 
a prize of $1,000, with appropriate minor prizes, for the 
best ears of seed corn submitted. The result was the largest 
_ corn show ever gathered under one roof, there being 27,411 
entries as compared with some 6,000 entries in the National 
Corn Show. Every entry was tested for disease and vitality, 
and a report was made to the grower. It was found that 
many ears were completely sterile, and over 50% partly 
sterile. The vast amount of information was classified by 
states and counties and was made available to the public, 
thus giving the whole nation an opportunity to learn the 
true condition of its seed corn. 

The value to the nation of this single act of service is 
beyond calculation. It illustrates what Paul Kellogg, editor 
of the Survey-Graphic, had in mind when he said, ‘“Rosen- 
wald represents the inter-play between business enterprise 
and citizenship on which the future of sound, healthy Amer- 
ican life will more and more depend.”’ 

The corn show was followed by a cotton show in the 
south which was effective in demonstrating to southern 
farmers that the single stalk is the basis of all successful 
cotton production and that no cotton acreage will yield a 
better return than the average of its fruited stalks. A better 
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understanding of cotton, from the standpoint of both better 
production from less acreage and more money from a smaller 
investment, was the result. 

The national fur show held in Chicago under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Foundation was organized with the 
purpose of educating trappers as to when to trap animals 
at their prime, how best to skin them to get full value of 
fur, how to sell to their own best advantage. A Fur Han- 
dling Department through which raw furs are purchased at 
the highest market prices is maintained by Sears-Roebuck 
for the benefit of trappers everywhere, who dispose of several 
million dollars worth of pelts, through this department, 
each season. While it was expected that the department 
would secure from 10% to 15% more money for trappers 
than they would ordinarily receive, many of them claim 
that they have secured upwards of 25% more money than 
they could have secured if they had endeavored to dispose 
of their pelts elsewhere. 

These services are free. They are performed at a consider- 
able yearly expense and not a cent of profit is made on them. 
The benefits that accrue to the firm are purely those that 
come from goodwill. They do not represent pure calculation 
on the part of Mr. Rosenwald. They are typical of the 
private enterprises which he sponsored and to which he has 
given millions of dollars. The whole is a natural out-pouring 
of a warm and generous nature which showed itself alike in 
his dealings with masses of people and in his individual 
contacts. He was known in his home town of Chicago as 
the man without an enemy. 

The goodwill of employees as well as customers was sought 
by Mr. Rosenwald. Under his guidance, an Employees’ 
Savings and Profit-sharing Pension Fund was established 
in 1916, to enable those who remain in the employ of the 
company for ten years or more to retire with an income, or, 
in case of death, to provide an estate for their families. This 
is a purely humanitarian enterprise on the usual capitalistic 
basis. It did not constitute a recognition on the part of Mr. 
Rosenwald that employees have a right to participate in 
the profits of the company. 

In addition to inaugurating the money-back guarantee 
and fostering goodwill to an unprecedented extent, Julius 
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Rosenwald contributed a confidence in the future of the 
business which more than once became a tangible asset. 
After the large orders for clothing, which Richard Sears 
placed with Rosenwald & Co., had called Rosenwald’s atten- ° 
tion to the size of the mail order market, he spent two years 
looking into all the details of the business before investing 
his capital. The confidence he thus acquired was sufficiently 
contagious to influence his partner, Moses Newborg, and 
his brother-in-law, Aaron Nusbaum, to take equal shares 
with himself. Newborg, who had a far greater knowledge 
of clothing than the other mail order men, saw that the 
cheap and bad quality of clothing then being sold by mail 
would not build up a permanently successful business. He 
warned young Rosenwald that there was not much prospect 
of success, and, within a few months, willingly sold out 
his interest to him. “Julius had more vision than I had in 
those days,’’ Mr. Newborg remarked in 1929. But Mr. 
Rosenwald, with characteristic simplicity, disclaimed any 
vision, attributing to luck the fact that he “stayed put” in 
Sears-Roebuck during the early unsettled years. 

However that may be, when, a few years later, his brother- 
in-law also wished to withdraw, Mr. Rosenwald still elected 
to remain. The soundness of his belief in the business up 
to that date appeared justified from the fact that the firm 
was able to pay Mr. Nusbaum $1,500,000 for the share 
which he had acquired such a short time before for $35,000. 
The willingness of the firm to buy out Mr. Nusbaum for 
this amount is another testimony to Mr. Rosenwald’s con- 
fidence in its future. Mr. Rosenwald was then vice-president 
and treasurer of the company. 

When Sears-Roebuck became a public corporation in 
1906, Mr. Rosenwald predicted that one day the company 
would be doing a business of $150,000,000 a year. Every- 
body laughed. Just thirteen years later, the company 
reached this figure. 

Hard on the heels of Mr. Rosenwald’s picture of a rosy 
future for the firm, came the financial crash of 1907. The 
failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Company in New York 
precipitated a run.on banks throughout the east, and eastern 
bankers warned the remainder of the country that they 
could not ship balances in gold or currency. This meant a 
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complete collapse of the financial machinery of the agricul- 
tural states. Bank balances had only begun to shift west- 
ward to take care of finances involved in moving a tremendous 
crop of wheat for which England was waiting, and willing 
to pay high prices. Now, money was not available, and the 
moving of millions upon millions of bushels of wheat awaited 
the outcome. 

It was the height of the mail order buying season and the 
bulk of Sears-Roebuck’s business lay in these agricultural 
states. But there was no money to pay for wheat, conse- 
quently the farmer had no money to pay for mail orders. 
Money had almost disappeared from circulation, and the 
firm faced a serious crisis. During that time, Mr. Rosenwald 
inquired at the end of each day whether the firm needed cash. 

hee about $50,000 short again,’”’ would be the usual 
reply. 

Rosenwald then would dig down into his own bank account 
and produce the amount needed. In a short time, he had 
placed nearly $4,000,000 on loan to the company at nominal 
interest rates. Employees were paid, bills met, and the 
reputation of the firm for punctual meeting of all obligations 
was given added standing. 

Rosenwald’s associates did not display such confidence 
in the firm’s ability to recover. While Rosenwald was turn- 
ing his personal fortune back into the business, Sears himself 
was investing his in conservative securities elsewhere. He 
did, however, put through a brilliant scheme for expediting 
sales, and this, together with Rosenwald’s demonstration 
of confidence, pulled the firm through. 

Rosenwald again staked his personal fortune on the firm 
during the crisis of 1921. For three years he had been com- 
paratively inactive in the business, but when the crisis came 
he returned to the helm and worked harder than ever before. 
It was at times like this that the dominating quality that 
lay behind his gentle exterior came to the fore. It was in 
times of stress, too, that the extent to which integrity pen- 
etrated to every fiber of his being was demonstrated. At 
this time, prices were falling from 20% to 60%, and business 
houses of high standing were so hard pressed that they were 
cancelling orders right and left. But Rosenwald gave orders 
that all bona fide contracts on which the seller had lived 
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up to his obligations should be fulfilled. Sears-Roebuck 
thus took in supplies which could have been bought for 
many millions less if they had followed the simple practice 
of others of refusing delivery and accepting the goods at 
revised prices. At the end of the year, they faced an inven- 
tory loss of $20,000,000. At this point, Rosenwald turned 
into the company’s treasury 50,000 shares of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company common stock as a gift outright, on condition 
that within a limited period of time he could buy it back 
at par. He also purchased from the firm real estate to the 
extent of $16,000,000. In this way the loss was averted and 
the business was successfully reestablished on the lower 
price level. His action not only saved his own concern, thus 
protecting thousands of stockholders, including many 
employees who had invested under his leadership; it also 
aided the recovery of trade generally and was hailed as one 
of the most remarkable financial moves of the decade. 

So far as business methods and organization were con- 
cerned, Rosenwald regarded the 1921 crisis as a blessing in 
disguise. The necessary retrenchment and reorganization 
brought careless departments up to scratch. Rosenwald 
tackled the job with great vigor and expected everybody 
to do likewise. He set high standards of efficiency which 
he saw to it that his executives maintained. After three 


years of incessant labor, he was worn out and was glad to 
retire. 


II. 


“It is easier for a man to make $1,000,000 honestly,” 
Mr. Rosenwald used to say, ‘‘than to dispose of it wisely.’ 

Philanthropy with its implication of helping the under- 
dog, he considered ‘‘a sickening word.’ ‘That,’ he said, 
“is not my chief concern, but rather the operation of cause 
and effect. I try to do the thing that will aid groups and 
masses rather than individuals.’’ Again, ‘‘The technique 
of philanthropy has changed no less than its ideals. Ben- 
evolence has today become so huge an undertaking that 
it is impossible to run it efficiently otherwise than on purely 
business lines. Impulsive giving has ceased for the most 


part; men are no longer inclined to be generous in a hit-or- 
miss fashion.” 
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These, however, are the words of a man who had been 
schooled for nineteen years in the business of giving by such 
experts in social service as Jane Addams, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Graham Taylor, Julia Lathrop, Minnie Low, Mary 
McDowell and Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, all of whom were 
active in the life of Chicago during those early days of the 
century when a vigorous civic spirit was awake in the city. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s early gifts were more spontaneous and 
less carefully considered than those he made in later years, 
though from the first his donations were arresting in that 
they indicated tenacity of purpose where his emotions were 
enlisted and an unconventional and open-minded approach 
to social problems. 

In 1906, when his fortune was not considerable, he startled 
philanthropic circles in Chicago by rising at a meeting of 
the United Charities and promising to subscribe $2,500 a 
year regularly. This was the first time in the history of the 
organization that a pledge of this size had been made. Other 
prominent and wealthy men, present at the meeting, spurred 
by this example, greatly increased their contributions. 

It is also interesting that the first gift of any size made 
by Mr. Rosenwald was to a Christian institution, the 
Y. M. C. A., and for the benefit of Negroes. The profession 
of Christianity neither commended the work of the Associa- 
tion to him, nor deterred him from helping it. It was in 
1910, that the Chicago Y. M. C. A. asked Mr. Rosenwald 
to subscribe to a $1,000,000 fund. He inquired whether the 
objects of the fund included a building for colored men. 
On learning that no such building was contemplated, he 
stated that as soon as the Association was ready to under- 
take such a project, he would contribute $25,000. The 
Association promptly took advantage of his offer and Chicago 
soon had a modern, well-equipped Y. M. C. A. for colored 
men. 

Learning that Y. M. C. A. work among Negroes was of 
small volume, owing largely to inadequate equipment, Mr. 
Rosenwald announced that, during a period of ten years, 
he would contribute $25,000 to any city that raised $75,000 
toward an Association building for colored men or women. 
Eighteen cities have taken advantage of this offer, and 
twenty ““Y” buildings have been erected, which serve the 
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interests of more than a million Negroes. The total expendi- 
ture involved was $3,850,000 of which Negroes contributed 
about 14%. The value of Mr. Rosenwald’s dynamic method 
of giving was particularly apparent in this case. It was 
stipulated that part of the funds be raised by Negroes, and 
it was the first time in history that the Negro race had had 
an opportunity to handle, and to contribute to so large an 
enterprise. They seized it. In Philadelphia they started out 
to raise $25,000 and in six days had collected $23,000. In 
Nashville, Termnessee, they raised over $33,000 in nine days. 
This was typical of their response throughout the country. 

How Rosenwald became interested in the Negro was 
indicated in an address he made in 1911 when introducing 
Booker T. Washington to a company of Chicago business 
men. 

“Whether it is because I belong to a people who have 
known centuries of persecution,” he said, ‘“‘or whether it is 
because naturally I am inclined to sympathize with the 
oppressed, I have always felt keenly for the colored race. 

‘My sympathies, however, remained more or less dormant 
until I read the book, ‘An American Citizen.’ [The life of 
William Henry Baldwin, Jr., general manager of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, who was at one time president of the board 
of trustees of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute for 
Negroes in Alabama.] Particularly was I impressed with 
Mr. Baldwin’s contention that if the question of deportation 
—which I think all will agree is unworthy of discussion— 
is dismissed, it leaves the single issue that in some way the 
two races must occupy one country. They have to learn 
probably the highest and hardest of all arts, the art of living 
together with decency and forbearance. Nothing will so 
test the sincerity of our religion, our moral obligation, or 
even our common self respect, as will the exigencies of this, 
which is among the greatest of all our problems.” 

Five months later, Mr. Rosenwald took his first party 
to visit Tuskegee. He and his family spent the night in 
the home of Booker T. Washington, then president of 
Tuskegee, and a warm friendship developed between the 
two men which lasted until Dr. Washington’s death in 1915, 
In February, 1912, Mr. Rosenwald took a second and larger 
party to Tuskegee, traveling by special train, and, each 
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year thereafter, he sought by this means to interest others 
in the work of the institution. In the same year he became 
a trustee, a position which he filled with unflagging zeal 
until the time of his death. 

On the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, August 12, 1912, 
Mr. Rosenwald first indicated the extent to which he was 
willing to devote his fortune to social causes by giving away 
over half a million dollars. He included a gift of $25,000 
to Dr. Washington to be spent at his discretion “‘for the 
improvement and elevation of schools for Negroes.”” Most 
of this money went to offshoots of Tuskegee, but a balance 
of $2,100 was applied to stimulate white citizens and Negroes 
to join in raising funds to provide rural schoolhouses for 
Negro children, a work already started through Tuskegee 
‘by H. H. Rogers of the Standard Oil Company, but inter- 
rupted by his death. 

With Mr. Rosenwald’s approval, an investigation was 
made of teaching conditions involving whites and Negroes. 
Wilcox County in Alabama was chosen as fairly representa- 
tive of conditions in that state. In this county, it was found 
that there were 53 schools for 2,000 white children and 
only 49 schools for 10,800 Negro children. In the case of 
white children, there were 30 pupils to a teacher; in the 
case of Negro children there were 203 to a teacher. The 
annual expenditure per child of school age was $14.49 for 
the white child, and 20 cents for the Negro. Other and 
equally startling evidences of race discrimination were 
disclosed. 

Accordingly, six experimental schools were built, the 
State itself as well as the county and the district participat- 
ing as contributors. The result was so beneficial to the 
children and so successful in improving race relations and 
general neighborhood conditions, that year after year, Mr. 
Rosenwald continued his contributions. When the Rosen- 
wald Fund was established in 1917, the building of school- 
houses for Negroes became its most characteristic activity 
and that on which by far the largest sums were expended. 

Since 1913, Mr. Rosenwald contributed $4,250,000 for 
this cause; his gifts have stimulated more than six times that 
amount from public tax funds and voluntary contributions 
from both white and Negro citizens. Altogether 5,295 
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model schools have been built, distributed over 877 counties 
of 15 southern states, and directly affecting a school con- 
stituency of 650,000 pupils. There remain only about 100 
counties with 10% of Negro population which have not 
one or more of these modern schools. 

So much stimulus has been given to this aspect of Negro 
education that the Rosenwald Fund now regards its part 
in this activity as practically concluded. Mr. Rosenwald’s 
hope and expectation have been realized. The need to 
which he called attention is now being assumed by the com- 
munity. In 1931, public tax funds met 72% of the cost of 
school buildings for Negroes, as contrasted with the first 
five years when only 17% of the money came from public 
sources. Henceforth the Fund ‘will probably give increas- 
ing attention to the teachers who work in the schools and 
to attempts to improve various aspects of the educational 
activities which alone justify expenditures for the buildings.” 

With a view to improving the quality of the teachers, the 
Fund has made large contributions to institutions of higher 
education for Negroes. In 1931, it made payments totaling 
$100,000 to State Negro colleges in Alabama, Georgia and 
Virginia, a half million dollars to private colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, $90,000 to demonstrations of modern high 
schools, and $136,000 for fellowships to make possible 
advanced study or creative work by 165 teachers and other 
Negroes of unusual promise. Finding that pupils and even 
teachers had scant access to books, supplementary reading 
and extension libraries were brought into the program of 
the Fund. 

Again, in accordance with this forward-looking program, 
the Fund in 1928 contributed to the support of six Negro 
public health nurses, on the basis that it would contribute 
half of the county’s share if the state would pay half the 
total expense. At the time there were but 14 such nurses 
in the entire south outside of Alabama and most of them 
were badly trained. Three years later, 35 Negro public 
health nurses, partly provided for by the Fund, were at 
work in 11 southern states. Administrators of the Fund 
are interested in providing better training facilities for 
Negro public health nurses. 


Throughout the country, the death rate of the American 
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Negro exceeds the white rate by 30%. Investigation has 
established the fact that the most effective means for im- 
proving this situation is to provide training facilities of the 
highest standards for Negro medical students and nurses, 
and post-graduate training facilities for practicing Negro 
physicians. In view of the fact that it may be many years 
before general hospitals throw open their facilities to all 
who are qualified to make use of them, regardless of race, 
the Rosenwald Fund has made substantial contributions 
to 14 Negro hospitals which offer training opportunities. 

The most outstanding achievement in this direction is 
the affiliation between the Provident Hospital and Training 
School for Negroes and the University of Chicago which 
will provide a first-rate medical training center for Negroes. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., through the General Education 
Board, pledged $1,000,000 to the University as a fund to 
provide the facilities for teaching and research. The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the Conrad Hubert Estate, jointly 
subscribed $750,000 toward a maintenance fund for the 
hospital, which, when completed, will rank as one of the 
really great hospitals of the country. This may prove to 
be Rosenwald’s most constructive work as a trustee of the 
University of Chicago. Previously he had given approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 to the University for various purposes, 
but this is an instance in which he has definitely led the 
University into a new field. 

The proper housing of Negroes in urban centers was for 
years a matter of concern to Mr. Rosenwald, but he made 
no move to erect a model apartment house until investiga- 
tion convinced him that the proposition was sound from a 
business point of view. This was because he wanted to 
demonstrate that such apartments offered an investment 
opportunity for private capital, yielding a net return of at 
least six per cent. The Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments were built in 1929 and represent an investment of 
$2,700,000, made by Mr. Rosenwald personally. The enter- 
prise has been supervised by officers of the Rosenwald Fund, 
however, who have also given a great deal of attention to 
the general problem of housing. 

It is said that the best known white men in the south 
today are Abraham Lincoln, Booker T. Washington and 
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Julius Rosenwald, or “‘Cap’n. Jule” as he is affectionately 
called. Others have given enormous sums for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Negro race, but none has given 
so generously of himself. Negroes do not know John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., personally, but many of them have pressed 
the hand of Julius Rosenwald, have looked into his kindly 
eyes and laughed at his genial stories. He has personally 
congratulated thousands of Negroes on the generosity and 
good-will they have displayed in connection with both rural 
school and Y. M. C. A. development. He was untiring in 
the service he rendered to Tuskegee Institute, and his wife 
was an able partner in this work. Both were frequent 
visitors. Mrs. Rosenwald delighted the students by her 
facility in making speeches. She also gave demonstrations 
in cooking and setting the table. When Tuskegee needed 
money, Mr. Rosenwald did more than write a check. He 
got on the train and went to New York where he personally 
solicited funds from other wealthy men. 


III. 


The same willingness to plunge in and work personally 
for something in which he believed, was evident in his sup- 
port of Jewish charities in Chicago. This was the cause 
which first enlisted Mr. Rosenwald’s sympathy and he was 
for years the largest contributor to its support. In 1900, 
when he had comparatively little to give himself, he would 
go about from house to house collecting funds. Wherever 
he went, his simple and genial manner made him welcome, 
but in the case of a rich Jew who refused to give, he could 
show an implacable sternness. 

A wealthy business man applied for admission to a very 
expensive Jewish country club. Mr. Rosenwald was on the 
board, and when the applicant’s name came up he said, 
“I don’t oppose his nomination, but I am sure he cannot 
afford it.” 

“Can’t afford it!’ came the chorus. ‘Why, he must be 
worth anywhere from twenty to forty millions of dollars.” 

“I’m not so sure,” retorted Mr. Rosenwald. ‘You have 
noticed that he never gives anything to Jewish charities.” 

The man was admitted and, in course of time, the story 
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came to his ears. It afforded food for reflection. Now he 
is a regular subscriber to charity. 

Mr. Rosenwald became a power in Jewish philanthropic 
work. It was said that his support or lack of it would make 
or damn a charitable enterprise. Rabbi Gerson Levi once 
remarked: ‘‘People ask, ‘How much is Mr. Rosenwald 
giving?’ If the answer is, ‘Mr. Rosenwald is not interested,’ 
that cause often is doomed to failure.” 

For many years Mr. Rosenwald gave regularly more than 
$80,000 a year to Jewish charities in Chicago. But a service 
equally great was the successful effort he put forth to unite 
the charity organizations of Reform and Orthodox Jews 
which operated as independent groups until 1923. As honorary 
president of both organizations, Mr. Rosenwald was in a 
strategic position to further the movement for one all- 
embracing society. This was finally achieved in the Jewish 
Charities of Chicago, one of the most advanced charity 
organizations in the country. 

In his early years as a philanthropist, Mr. Rosenwald was 
profoundly influenced by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of whom 
he was a devoted follower. At that time, Rabbi Hirsch was 
generally recognized as the leading Rabbi in America, an 
able man of liberal views with a deep interest in social and 
industrial problems. How he turned Rosenwald’s interest 
from purely traditional forms of charity is well illustrated 
in the:case of orphan children who, as Rabbi Hirsch con- 
tended, thrive better when placed in private homes than 
when housed in orphanages. It is significant that among 
the gifts made by Mr. Rosenwald on the occasion of his 
fiftieth birthday, there was $25,000 for a Jewish orphanage. 
This is the last such gift recorded. Two years later, in 1914- 
15, he gave $72,750 to the Jewish Home Finding Associa- 
tion, to which he had already made smaller donations, and 
for the rest of his life was a passionate advocate of family 
rather than institutional care of children. He was more 
consistently interested in the Home Finding Society than 
in any other branch of Jewish charitable work. 

Rabbi Hirsch was not a Zionist and this also had a marked 
influence in forming Rosenwald’s attitude. Though he took 
no active part in opposing it, he was never convinced that 
the movement was wise. When he visited Palestine in 1914, 
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he became thoroughly disillusioned as to the productiveness 
of the soil and was convinced that it would be ‘“‘very dif- 
ficult for any people ever to produce enough to feed a pop- 
ulation.’”’ But he added, “I have no fault to find with people 
who think otherwise.”’ 

This attitude did not deter him from aiding various 
Palestine institutions. He was virtually the founder of the 
Jewish Agricultural Experiment Station, was the first pres- 
ident of its Board of Directors, contributed generously to 
its support and presented a library and a herbarium to it. 
He also gave $75,000 to the Hebrew Training College for 
Men, the director of which is Dr. David Yellin. During the 
war and for a year thereafter, he gave $1,000 a month to 
take care of the needy in Palestine. He reserved the right 
to apportion the money partly among institutions, whether 
or not supported by Zionists, and partly for purposes of 
general relief, but the funds were distributed through the 
Zionist Provisional Committee. In this way he gave $60,500. 

To the Jewish Colonization movement in Russia, on the 
other hand, Mr. Rosenwald gave $5,000,000. There was 
here no question of subsidized immigration to the extent 
of moving people in masses from one country to another 
where land must be bought for them, a proceeding which 
Mr. Rosenwald believed highly impractical. It was a matter 
of making it possible for Jews in the over-crowded sections 
of western Russia to take up fertile farm land in eastern 
Russia which had been turned over by the government for 
their use. President Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
considered this project ‘‘one of the greatest experiments in 
human engineering ever undertaken,” and this expression 
of his opinion gave Mr. Rosenwald great satisfaction. He 
himself came to regard it as one of the most productive 
enterprises in which he had had a part. 

Probably no single gift of Mr. Rosenwald’s so roused the 
enthusiasm of the country as the million dollars he pledged 
for the relief of Jewish war sufferers, shortly before this 
country entered the war. Since 1914, he had been contribut- 
ing generously to war relief funds. Indeed, contributions for 
the aid of Jews in the war-torn countries of Europe had 
poured in so freely from every source, that the American 
Jewish Relief Committee was dubious as to their ability to 
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raise the additional $10,000,000 now so sorely needed. The 
usual appeals for war relief had begun to pall. Something 
was needed to raise American Jews to new heights of gen- 
erosity. It was thought that if a single man could be found 
who-would give a million dollars, an unprecedented sum 
for such a purpose, the Jews of the country would be startled 
into an awareness that the situation was even more acute 
than it had been in 1914. 

Accordingly, Jacob Billikopf, then Executive Director 
of the American Jewish Relief Committee, was delegated to 
approach Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. Rosenwald consented 
to make the gift. The announcement of this fact had the 
desired effect. It stimulated the subscription of the full 
quota for Jewish relief. It did more than that. It encouraged 
the Red Cross to set its quota at ten times the figure which 
had been agreed upon forty-eight hours before the announce- 
ment of the Rosenwald gift. That same year, Mr. Rosen- 
wald gave $100,000 to the Y. M. C. A. fund for assistance 
to war prisoners in belligerent countries. 

In the early days of the war, Mr. Rosenwald was appointed 
to serve on the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense. Accordingly he gave up his vast business 
interests and moved to Washington where he served as a 
Dollar-a-Year man. Later he was asked to accompany 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Newton D. Baker, on a mission 
to France. It was at a time when the submarines were run- 
ning high but he did not hesitate. In France he talked with 
thousands of American soldiers and inspired them with 
his confidence and courage. ° 

Julius Rosenwald regarded himself primarily as an Amer- 
ican of the Jewish faith, rather than as a member of the 
Jewish race. Yet he did not believe in assimilation. His 
many gifts for the support of Jewish cultural activities such 
as Hebrew education, Hebrew scientific research, and so 
forth, bear witness to the fact that he was continuously 
zealous in the furtherance of Jewish culture and in the 
promotion of Jewish interests generally. His gift to the 
Yellin Hebrew Training College in Jerusalem has already 
been mentioned; he also gave $50,000 to the Semitics Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. His gift of $500,000 to the 
- Hebrew Union College for the training of Rabbis ‘‘will 
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have a greater effect on the Jewish movement in America 
than anything of its kind,” according to Rabbi Louis L. 
Mann, who succeeded Rabbi Hirsch at Sinai Temple. 

Mr. Rosenwald expressed himself strongly on the attitude 
shown by certain organizations toward Jews. He would 
never, for example, attend meetings held at the University 
Club in Chicago. ‘‘My self-respect would not permit me 
to be a guest under the roof of this organization,’ he wrote 
on one occasion. ‘‘The fact that this Club denies election 
to Jews (merely because they are Jews), regardless of their 
qualifications or fitness in every other respect, places it 
beneath my dignity to accept its hospitality in any form.” 

He voiced the same sentiments in a letter to the Union 
League Club of Chicago. “‘In my humble opinion the Club 
has been disgraced by. . . its attitude toward representa- 
tive citizens just because they are not of the Christian faith. 
The bigotry of the membership of this Club. . . is not one 
iota less culpable than are the bigots who would vote against 
Al Smith because he is a Catholic.”’ 

He denounced discrimination wherever possible. “A letter 
offering positions to young men in connection with your 
business,” he wrote to the head of a Chicago firm, “‘contains 
the following statement: ‘However, we really have an 
exceptional opportunity for clean-cut young hustlers— 
Gentiles,’ etc. Now this casts reflection upon and tends to 
injure, to a greater or lesser extent, every Jew, regardless of 
his ability or character. It would, of course, be optional 
with you not to employ anyone who is not a Christian, if 
you deemed such a policy advisable, but to send broadcast 
a letter over your signature which places a stigma upon an 
entire race, must appear to fair-minded people as unjust 
and surely not in accordance with the Golden Rule. 

“Would it be too much to ask that in the future your 
company discontinue this method of securing help, which 
I am sure unintentionally discredits thousands of reputable 
American citizens?” 

His attitude though firm, was fair and without bitterness. 
When Henry Ford announced his intention of discontinuing 
the vituperative attacks on Jews which were being published 
in his Dearborn Independent, Mr. Rosenwald made the fol- 
lowing statement through the Chicago Herald-Examiner: 
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“Mr. Ford’s statement is very greatly belated. This 
letter would have been very much greater to his credit 
had it been written five years ago. 

“It seems almost impossible to believe he has not been 
deluged with evidence on the very facts which he now 
seems to realize are true. 

“But itis never too late to make amends and I congratulate 
Mr. Ford that he has at last seen the light. He will find 
that the spirit of forgiveness is not entirely a Christian 
virtue, but is equally a Jewish virtue.” 


\ 


IV. 


When Israel Zangwill visited America, he found that 
“many Jews wonder why, being a Jew, Julius Rosenwald 
does not give at least fifty per cent of his philanthropy to 
his people. But,’ said Mr. Zangwill, ‘“‘he becomes a greater 
Jew by looking at mankind irrespective of creed, language 
or color. This is Judaism at its best.” 

One of the most interesting gifts Mr. Rosenwald has 
made outside of the Rosenwald Fund is the industrial:museum 
in Jackson Park, Chicago, for which he has given over 
$3,000,000. The idea for such a museum came to him when 
he was visiting the Deutsches Museum of Munich with 
his son, William. There he saw the working people of the 
city studying with keen interest the operation of a modern 
coal mine which was going on under their very eyes. The 
development of the mining industry from its most primitive 

_stages was similarly shown. Other branches of industry 
were set forth in the same graphic fashion. His son was 
so fascinated that he returned to the museum again and 
again. In fact, whenever he was missing, the family knew 
at once that he would be found there. : 

“Just think,” said Rosenwald, ‘‘what a museum of this 
sort would have meant to Edison! Just think what such 
a museum would mean to the youth of America in the 
future!”’ 

The aim of the industrial museum is to familiarize the 
public in a realistic and dramatic way with the engineering 
side of modern civilization. There is today among people 

- in general no well-balanced view of what science and engi- 
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neering can do and have already done in relation to the 
rapid progress and evolution of civilization. The various 
sections of the museum will comprise a condensed and 
vivid course in developments in modern industry, as for 
example, the production of steel in all its phases. The 
arrangement of the exhibits will be progressive. A visitor 
will not be able to go through them in hit or miss fashion. 
Doors and aisles will be so arranged that he will have to 
start at the beginning of any exhibit he is going to follow 
and go right through to the end before he will be able to 
see something else. Wherever possible all exhibits will be 
actually in operation, making them much more inspiring 
and instructive than the mere display of the most priceless 
collections of specimens and facts. 

Mr. Rosenwald fought for three years against the proposal 
to call the museum the Rosenwald Industrial Museum. 
He won his point. The official name is the Institute of 
Science and Industry. 

This is another out-cropping of that modesty which 
wanted ‘‘no monuments, either outside of the cemetery or 
in it.” The same trait prompted Mr. Rosenwald’s refusal 
to accept honorary degrees from universities. He felt that 
the honorary degree should be reserved for academic or 
scientific accomplishment and should not be given for 
business success. ‘I do not feel entitled to a University 
degree,’”’ he said, ‘because I am not a college man. This 
mark of recognition is a fine distinction if it is not done 
on too broad a scale. College trustees must be discriminat- 
ing. They are not very discriminating if they ask me to 
take a degree.” 

Throughout his life, Julius Rosenwald continued to grow 
in understanding. He never shut himself up in an air-tight 
compartment saying, ‘‘Thus far have I come I will go no 
further.’’ With this capacity for growth went courage and 
an eagerness for results. As a consequence, the Rosenwald 
Fund has come to be recognized as the most aggressive 
as well as the most progressive of all the foundations. 

Its present cooperation in pay clinics and other efforts to 
promote better medical service for the man of moderate 
means is a case in point. Hospitals and physicians are 
accustomed to the idea of serving the poor gratis. They 
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are not, however, accustomed to the idea of giving medical 
service at cost. As things are now, the very poor and the 
very rich have excellent health facilities. It is the self- 
supporting and self-respecting worker and his family who 
must suffer needlessly from disease and even die prematurely 
for lack of medical care. It is the man of moderate means, 
the average man, who has to choose between charity, 
bankruptcy, or death. 

To meet the problem, the Fund has developed a program 
to cover the next seven to ten years. It includes cooperation 
with pay clinics in which patients pay fees approximating 
cost, including remuneration for the physicians; support 
of hospital projects for bed care at ‘‘middle rates,”’ in which 
there is provision for dealing with the patient’s bill as a 
whole so that he may know in advance what the per diem 
charge for both physician and hospital service will be; 
studies in the field of medical, dental or nursing services 
for small communities; experiments in the application of 
the principle of voluntary insurance or installment payment 
in meeting the sickness bill. 

There has been opposition from the medical profession 
to certain aspects of this program, particularly to pay clinics 
and the question of lower medical costs for hospital patients, 
but this is slowly being replaced by frank and intelligent 
interest in the experiments which the Fund has undertaken. 

A major experiment in ‘‘middle rate’’ hospital service 
toward which the Rosenwald Fund has appropriated $150,- 
000 is being made in the Baker Memorial Building of 
Massachusetts General Hospital. It completed its first year 
in March, 1931. During that year it cared for about 2,500 
patients whose average family income was only $2,500. One 
hundred and forty-seven thousand dollars was paid in physi- 
cians fees to the 183 members of the hospital staff who cared 
for these patients. The highest bill for professional service 
and hospitalization combined was $150. The typical picture 
given by a median patient is a hospital illness of 131% days, 
costing for hospital and professional fees $120. 

A similar experiment in a city of 15,000 failed at the end 
of a year because, while it proved satisfactory to the hospitals 
concerned, the physicians objected on the ground that this 
was “state medicine,’ unfair competition, embarrassing 
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to them, and unethical because newspapers gave it publicity 
and editorially approved. Typical newspaper comment 
was to the effect that the experiment demonstrated two 
things: that medical costs can be reduced and that the 
majority of doctors in this particular city do not want them 
reduced. 

It is obvious that here the Rosenwald Fund has entered 
a controversial field. It is running counter to an established 
technique. With courage and directness it has attacked the 
root of our medical problem. In this respect, in the opinion 
of Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey-Graphic, its program 
is in striking contrast to that of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
“The Rockefellers give millions to research and help per- 
petuate a conception of medicine which is obsolescent,”’ 
writes Kellogg. ‘“‘Rosenwald realizes that the feudal use 
of doctors is passing, that in a highly organized country 
there should be a nationally organized medical service, cheap 
enough for all men, as in England.” 

The Fund’s medical program had Mr. Rosenwald’s hearty 
support. From 1912 on he gave generously to clinics, hospitals 
and sanitoria. The idea that such services not only should 
be made generally available but should be removed from 
the sphere of charity and put on a self-supporting basis, 
harmonized perfectly with his philosophy of giving. 

He was not in similar accord with certain other projects 
which the Fund has added to its program, but he agreed 
to a number of things which his Board approved, because 
he thought that all of his Trustees could not be wrong. 

The allied problems of mental health and progressive 
education are the leading items in the Fund’s future 
program. 

The Fund is also engaged in aiding studies and attempts 
to regularize employment, to improve public administration, 
and to solve the city housing problem. 

These new fields of philanthropic endeavor, to quote 
Dr. Edwin R. Embree, Director of the Fund, “received 
Mr. Rosenwald’s reluctant consent.” He felt that the Fund 
was going beyond its scope and was getting into deep water. 
But Dr. Embree emphasized the fact that during the last 
years of his life, Mr. Rosenwald had developed an increasing 
nterest in social science, indicated by his pledge of $1,000,000 
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to the Brookings Institute for Research in Social Science, 
the most academic institution of its type in the country. 
He was always willing to be convinced by men whom he 
regarded as experts. 


Vi. 


This capacity to cooperate with a group whose ideas did 
not always agree with his own was a trait which was fostered 
in Rosenwald’s family life, both as boy and man. 

A letter written by his mother to be opened by her chil- 
dren after her death, ‘‘a heart to heart talk with those who 
are dearest to me on earth,” reveals in what a warm and 
friendly atmosphere the soul of each child had had a chance 
to grow. She urges her children to continue this same tender 
regard for each other, this mutual understanding and for- 
bearance which she had encouraged by precept and example 
from their earliest years. ‘‘Try and foster and love and 
have affection for one another, as though I were among 
you; try and not let trifles or differences of opinion mar 
the good feeling; bear with each other’s shortcomings. God 
has not created us alike even to the children born by one 
mother. If there are differences talk them over in good 
faith and they will not seem nearly so large or so harsh.” 

In another letter written after the death of her husband, 
she begs that her children ‘‘perpetuate his love for me and 
you by love and affection for one another. . . Let success 
in life be the means of bringing you nearer together instead, 
as is so often the case, of making a gap. Success is not 
entirely, as Dr. Hirsch says, of your own making. God 
has helped the work begun by your parents.” 

Here is the spirit which she passed on to her son. It 
speaks again and again in his own words. Those, for instance, 
in which he explained his feeling for the newly-arrived 
immigrant whose welfare he always had close at heart and 
to whose well-being he made large contributions. “‘I think 
sometimes,” he said, ‘‘that we might have been in their 
shoes. . . Because of our advantages, it does not make us 
different from these other people. For us to be complacent 
about it means we forget that we are an accident here. 
Let us give all men equal opportunities.”’ 

Mr. Rosenwald was in daily communication with his 
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mother as long as she lived. Her birthday each year was 
the occasion of a large family gathering. After her death, 
through the initiative of Mrs. Julius Rosenwald who had 
been devoted to her mother-in-law, these family reunions 
continued to mark the day. ; 

Almost inevitably a man who is walking the road to suc- 
cess will find his opinions becoming fixed in this direction 
and that. Under the pressure of his many activities and 
responsibilities, his thinking will become more positive, his 
attitude more rigid. Julius Rosenwald was fortunate in 
having a wife whose native tolerance and generosity of 
spirit counteracted any such tendency in her husband. 

She was one of those rare persons who “‘inspired the human 
family by the even, unobstructive manner in which she 
touched the individual as well as the group.”’ This penetrat- 
ing characterization was made of her by Bishop John Hurst 
of Baltimore writing on behalf of the trustees of Howard 
University at the time of her death in 1929. 

Those who worked closely with Julius Rosenwald knew 
his wife too, for she was an active partner in all his human- 
itarian undertakings. The day she was buried, her husband 
remarked: “It won’t be much fun doing things any more, 
because there will be no one at home to tell them to any 
more.”’ 

They had had a rich life together, deeply rooted in emotion 
and crowded with human contacts. Their circle of friends 
was enormous. To one of his daughters, Mr. Rosenwald 
wrote that her mother must run a good hotel because it 
was always crowded with guests. Yet each relationship was 
highly personal. Anniversaries were remembered, illnesses 
were watched with thoughtful solicitude. Mr. Rosenwald 
himself carried on a voluminous correspondence not only 
with relatives in this country but with members of his 
father’s and his mother’s families in Germany. He was 
particularly solicitous for their comfort during the War, 
wrote reassuring letters as to their investments in this coun- 
try and even attended to such details as sending an assort- 
Hae of black and white thread, which was hard to obtain 
there. 

The same loving and thoughtful attention was showered 
on his five children. Both Mr. and Mrs. Rosenwald made 
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every effort to keep their family life simple and to supply 
those opportunities for character-building which they felt 
they had had in their somewhat more rigorous childhood. 
The children are full of stories of their early years which 
they still recount with zest and appreciation. They tell 
how, on one occasion, a visitor commiserated with their 
mother because the library furniture showed several 
scratches. 

“Well,”’ said Mrs. Rosenwald, ‘“‘when I go into a room 
where everything looks stiff and starchy, I feel sorry. It 
makes me feel that the people there are living in a house, 
not a home.” 

The children were early given allowances and were held to 
rigid standards of economy. One of the girls, spending a 
summer in the mountains, wrote home for two pedometers, 
one for herself and one for a friend. Her father replied that 
he was sending only one, since, as the girls always took 
their walks together, it certainly would not be necessary 
for both of them to measure the distance. “I am just a 
little afraid,’’ he wrote, “‘that you are not appreciating the 
value of a dollar quite as much as you formerly did.” 

He was equally watchful of his own expenditures, and on 
boats and trains as well as in hotels, chose the simplest 
quarters. In 1906 when he came to New York to discuss 
the incorporation of Sears-Roebuck, he and Herbert H. 
Lehman worked out the details as they sat on the edge of 
the bed in Rosenwald’s hotel room. It was a small room 
and there was no chair. He never gave a thought to his 
personal comfort. Leaving Felix Warburg’s office where 
he had just promised to give $5,000,000 for Jewish coloniza- 
tion in Russia, he refused a proffered car saying, ‘No, I 
think I’ll take the subway. It’s the rush hour and the sub- 
way will be faster.”’ 

He felt very deeply that he must shield his children from 
his wealth. “I fear,’ he said, “that the mere knowledge 
of its possession will be harmful enough.” He never talked 
business at home. He did, however, keep the family circle 
closely in touch with his philanthropies. He loved to invite 
to his home men and women who were active in movements 
which had enlisted his sympathy. When he created the 
Rosenwald Fund, he arranged that his children should 
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serve as Trustees in rotation. They have, in consequence, 
not only an interest in the projects he has set on foot, but 
a proper background for continuing his work intelligently 
and effectively. . 

A year and a half before his death, in January 1932, Mr. 
Rosenwald was married to Mrs. Adelaide Rau Goodkind, 
the charming and cultivated widow of a St. Paul merchant, 
and mother-in-law of Lessing Rosenwald, the oldest son. 
He was survived also by all his five children, Mrs. David 
H. Levy of New York, Mr. Lessing Rosenwald of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Edgar Stern of New Orleans, Mrs. Alfred K. 
Stern of Chicago, and Mr. William Rosenwald of Philadelphia. 


Thousands of tributes to Mr. Rosenwald’s worth have 
been written and spoken since his death, but perhaps the 
following excerpt from a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago Public Library epi- 
tomizes as well as any other tribute, his contribution to 
human welfare: 

“A humanitarian with world-wide sympathies, a philan- 
thropist in the broadest connotation, and a friend of educa- 
tion and progress in all forms, Julius Rosenwald not only 
merited and received the grateful recognition of his own 
generation, but made Mis name to endure forever as th 
sumbol of the wise and generous benefactor in the promotion 
of the many causes in which he sought and found the 
fulfillment of his ideals.” 


JEWISH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES* 


1 National Organizations organized after July 1, 1932, are not included in this list. 


ALEPH ZADIK ALEPH OF THE B’NAI B’RITH 


Org. 1924. OrFicE: 659 Omaha National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

Ninth Annual International Convention, July 10-12, 1932, Winnipeg, 
Man., Can. 

Chapters, 150. Members, 5,000. 

Purpose: Mental, moral and physical development of Jewish youth. 
Inculcation of Jewish ideals. 

Orricers: Grand Alefgadol, Hyman Goodbinder, Omaha, Neb.; 
Grand Alefsgan, Ernest Eisenberg, Milwaukee, Wis.; Maskir, Alfred 
Kleinof, Salt Lake City, Utah; Gisbor, Aaron Brenner, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Shoter, Ben Shragge, Braddock, Pa.; Shoter Katon, Hy. Jackes, Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; Sofer, Seymour Sachs, Houston, Tex.; Kohen Gadol, Frank 
Epstein, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALEXANDER KOHUT MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


Org. 1926. OrricE: 1185 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, May 4, 1932, New York City. 

Number of Branch Societies, 5. 

Purpose: To promote original research and to publish works bearing 
upon Jewish literature and related subjects. 

OrFicers: Pres., Hon. Julian W. Mack; Vice-Pres., Alexander Marx; 
Sec., Julius Bewer; Treas., Albert Tallmer; Exec. Dir., George A. Kohut, 
1185 Park Ave.; Counsel, Benjamin Barondess; Exec. Sec. for Europe, 
Dr. Emil Damask. 


ALPHA EPSILON PHI WOMEN’S FRATERNITY 


Org. 1909. OrFicE: 2026 Broadway, New Orleans, La. 

Biennial Convention, July 6-10, 1931, Asheville, N. C. 

Next Biennial Convention, July, 1933. 

Members, 3,000. 

Purpose: To foster close friendship between members, to stimulate 
the intellectual, social and spiritual life of the members, and to count 
as a force through service to others. 

OrFicers: Dean, Elizabeth Eldridge, San Antonio, Tex.; Sub-Dean, 
Beatrice Feingold, N. Y. C.; Scribe, and Exec. Sec., Louise W. Wolf, 
New Orleans, La.; Field Sec., Dorothy Brown, Los Angeles, Cal; Treas., 
Irma Loeb Cohen, Cleveland, O.; Ritualist, Aline Lazard Roos, New 
Orleans, La.; Editor Viola Lang Rusnak, Chicago, IIl.; Alumnae Sec., 
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Edith Lazarus, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Historian, Ruth Rosenthaler, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


ALPHA EPSILON PI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1913. Orrice: 132 Nassau, New York City. : 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 26-29, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nineteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 26-29, 1932, Atlanta, Ga. 
Chapters, 21. Alumni Clubs, 12. Members, 2,000. ; 
PuRposE: An intercollegiate Greek-letter fraternity, maintaining an 

educational and social service. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Master, Lester Harwood Block;*Supreme Lieu- 
tenant Master, Alexander L. Grossman; Supreme Scribe, J. George 
Greenberg; Supreme Exchequer, Siemon L. Hamburger; Supreme 
Historian, Herman Rolnick; Exec. Sec., Robert J. Brown, 132 Nassau. 


ALPHA MU SIGMA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1914. OrricE: 327 W. 84th, New York City. 

Annual Convention, Dec. 24-28, 1930, New Haven, Conn. 

Members, 850. 

Purpose: To foster and perpetuate the fraternal spirit among its 
personnel, to cultivate and promote an ideal social relationship among 
them, to voluntarily give aid to fraters in distress and to perpetuate the 
ideals which gave origin to its existence. 

OrFIcers: Hon. Grand Prior, Irving H. Fisher, Brooklyn, N. VEG 
Grand Prior, Morton M. Grossman; Grand Vice-Prior, Harry Roth; 
Grand Chancellor of the Exchequer, Milton S. Abramson, N. Y. C.; 
Grand Scribe, Leon S. Imrey, 124 Remington, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Grand Historian, Marty Landesberg; Chairman Bd. of Trustee 
Grand Historian, Marty Landesberg; Chairman Bd. of Trustees, Abba 
A. Orlinger, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALPHA OMEGA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1907, Inc., 1909. Orricr: Secretary, 419 Boylston, Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, Dec. 25-27, 1931, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chapters, 25. Alumni Clubs, 9. Members, 2,500. 

PurposE: To uphold the highest standards of the dental profession, 
further the causes of Judaism and to promote fraternalism. 

OFFICERS: Chancellor, Maxwell H. Frost, N. Y. C.; Chancellor Elect, 
Wm. Ersner, Philadelphia, Pa.: Supreme Scribe, A. M. Flaschner, 
419 Boylston, Boston, Mass.; Queastor, J. W. Malkinson, Hartford, 
Conn.; Editor, Leonard Sidlow, Detroit, Mich.; Historian, Max Soifer, 
Hartford, Conn.; Marshall, Myron Aisenberg, Baltimore, Md.; Macer, 
N. B. Scheer, Baltimore, Md. 





ALPHA ZETA GAMMA DENTAL FRATERNITY 


Org. 1910. Orrice: 55 E. Washington, Chicago, III. 
Annual Convention, Feb. 2, 1931, Chicago, Ill. 
Next Annual Convention, (World Fair), Chicago, Ill. 
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Members, 1,721. Chapters, 12. 

Purpose: For professional and social betterment of members. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Grand Master, A. D. Newberger; Supreme 
Grand Treas., B. Krohn; Supreme Grand Scribe, L. T. Reif; Supreme 
Grand Fin. Scribe, B. Friedman. 


ALPHA ZETA OMEGA 


Org. 1919. Orrice: 3456 W. 117th, Cleveland, O. 

Annual Convention, June 27-29, 1931. Cincinnati, O. 

Members, 650. 

Purpose: To promote good-will and friendship amongst Jewish 
pharmacists and the profession of pharmacy. 

OrFicers: Directorum, David L. Dyen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sub. 
Directorum, Hyman Leichtman, Cincinnati, O:; Signare, Milford is 
Harris, 3456 W. 117th, Cleveland, O.; Excheque, Roy Scott, 749 Eddy 
Rd., Cleveland, O. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF DROPSIE COLLEGE 


Org. 1924. OrFicE: Broad and York, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Annual Meeting, March 6, 1932, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 41. 

Purpose: To advance the interests of the Dropsie College and further 
spirit of friendship among its graduates. 

OrFIcers: Pres., Solomon Grayzel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., 
William Chomsky, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec.-Treas., Joseph Reider, Broad 
and York, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


Org. 1927. OrricE: 71 West 47th, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, Oct. 28, 1931, New York City. 

PurposE: To maintain friendly relationships among the members; to 
maintain cordial relations with the Training School; to support its aims 
and aid its development; to aid in the maintenance and development 
of professional standards. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., Mildred Simon Riemer, N. Y. C.; Eastern Vice- 
Pres., Jacob Mirviss, New Haven, Conn.; Mid-Western Vice-Pres., Alex- 
ander Erlen, Cleveland, O.; Emanuel Berlatzky, Detroit, Mich.; 
Far-Western Vice-Pres., Hannah Myers, San Antonio, Tex.; Treasurer, 
Moses W. Beckelman, N. Y. C.; Sec., Esther Davison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


Org. 1889. Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 
Annual Meeting, June 26, 1932, Cape May, Nagi 
Members, 200. 
Purpose: To promote welfare of the Hebrew Union College and to 
strengthen fraternal feeling among graduates of the college. 
OFFICERS: Pres., Eugene Mannheimer, Des Moines, Ia.; Vice-Pres., 
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Max C. Currick, Erie, Pa.; Sec., Frederick I. Rypins, 713 Woodlawn 
Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; Treas., Philip D. Bookstaber, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Historian, Samuel H. Baron, Austin, Tex. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE JEWISH INSTITUTE 
OF RELIGION 


Annual Meeting, March 17, 1932, New York City. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Joshua L. Goldberg, Astoria, L. I.; Vice-Pres., 
Lawrence Schwartz, White Plains, N. Y.; Philip Sidney Bernstein, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Treas., Baruch Braunstein, N. Y. C.; Sec., Morton 
M. Berman, 40 W. 68th, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH 


Org. 1920, Inc., Dec. 20, 1929. Orrice: N. E. Cor. Broadway and 

122nd, New York City 

Annual Meeting, December 27, 1931, New York City. 

Members, 285; Honorary members, 5. 

Purpose: The furtherance of Jewish learning through periodical 
meetings at which learned papers shall be presented and discussed; the 
formulation and carrying into effect of scholarly undertakings of a 
co-operative character; the issuance of publications; the promotion of 
relations of fellowship and co-operation between scholars and learned 
organizations in America and those in other countries; furnishing 
opinions upon scholarly projects submitted to the Academy; and 
through such other means as may, from time to time, be determined 
by the Academy. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., Alexander MarxjoNseYocG:: Vice-Pres., Julian 
Morgenstern, Cincinnati, O.; Treas., Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Cincinnati, 
O.; Corr. Sec., David S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Rec. Sec., Leo Jung, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF HEBREW TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF JERUSALEM 


Org. May, 1925. Orrice: 50 E. 58th, New York City. 

Purpose: To secure contributions for Hebrew Teachers College of 
Jerusalem and to advance its purpose in America. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md.; Treas., 
Israel Unterberg; Sec., David de Sola Pool, 99 Central Park West; 
Exec. Sec., J. Max Weis, N. Y. C.; and Alfred M. Cohen, Alexander 
M. Dushkin, Harry P. Fierst, Israel Goldstein, George A. Kohut, 
Arthur M. Lamport, Louis Lipsky, Solomon Lowenstein, Julian W. 
Mack, Henrietta Szold, Stephen S. Wise. 





AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
YESHIVAH OF JERUSALEM 


Org. 1924. Orrice: 38 Park Row, New York City. 
PurRPosE: To secure contributions for the Universal Yeshivah of 
Jerusalem (Hebrew: ‘“‘Yeshivah Merkazith Olamith’’) and to advance 
its purpose in America. 
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Orricers: Chairman, Rabbi B. L. Levinthal; Treas., Harry Fischel; 
Sec., S. Cohen-Margolis; and Rabbi M. S. Margolies, Rabbi I. Rosen- 
berg, Rabbi L. Silver, Rabbi A. Teitelbaum, Rabbi Wolf Gold, Joseph , 
Dauber, David Freiberger, Abraham Horowitz, Joseph Polstein, Judge 
Otto A. Rosalsky, Samuel Rottenberg, Meyer Vessel, Peter Wiernik. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 


Org. 1925. AMERICAN OrFIcE: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Purpose: To disseminate information about the Hebrew University, 
and to promote interest in and support of its activities. 

OrFIcers: Pres., A. S. W. Rosenbach; Vice-Pres., Solomon Lowen- 
stein, Julian W. Mack, Eugene Untermyer; Treas., Maurice Wertheim; 
Sec., Alice R. Emanuel. 

OFFICERS OF THE CounciL: Chairman, Felix M. Warburg; Vice- 
Chairman, James Marshall, Walter E. Meyer; Sec., Elisha M. Friedman. 

American Members of the Board of Governors: Cyrus Adler, Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo, David J. Kaliski, Irving Lehman, Emanuel Libman, 
Julian W. Mack, Walter E. Meyer, Nathan Ratnoff, Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom, Roger W. Straus, Felix M. Warburg, Stephen S. Wise. 

Cooperating Organization: American Jewish Physicians’ Committee. 

Dir., David Tannenbaum. 


AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


Org. Nov. 11, 1906; Inc., March 16, 1911. OrricEe: 171 Madison Ave., 
New York City 
For report, see p. 277. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


Org. 1920. OrricE: 122 East 42nd, New York City. 

Ninth Session, Oct. 18-19, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tenth Session, June 25-27, 1932, Washington, D. (Cy 

Delegates, 400. 

Purpose: To further and promote the full rights of Jews; to safeguard 
and defend such rights wherever and whenever they are either threat- 
ened or violated; and generally to deal with all matters relating to and 
affecting specific Jewish interests. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Stephen S. Wise; Pres., Bernard S. Deutsch; 
Vice-Pres., Isidore Apfel, Samuel Kalesky, A. S. Kanengieser, Louis 
Lipsky, Carl Sherman, Mrs. Archibald Silverman, Israel N. Thurman, 
Baruch Zuckerman; Chairman Administrative Committee, Nathan D. 
Perlman; Chairman Executive Committee, Joseph Tenenbaum; Treas., 
Jacob Leichtman, Ex. Dir., Abraham H. Cohen, 122 E. 42nd, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Org. 1892. Orrice: N. E. Cor. Broadway & 122nd, New York City. 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, Nov. 14-15, 1931, New York City. 
Members, 450. 
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Has issued thirty-two volumes of publications and an index to publica- 
tions 1-20. Maintains a collection of books, manuscripts, and historical 
objects in its rooms in the building of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Jacob H. Schiff Memorial Library, N. E. Cor. Broadway and 122nd, 
Neen 


OFFIcERS: Pres., Abraham S. W. Rosenbach, Philadelphia, Baw Vice- 
Pres., Simon W. Rosendale, Albany, N. Y.; David Philipson, Cincinnati, 
O.; Richard J. H. Gottheil, Max J. Kohler, N. Taylor Phillips, N. Y. C. 
Treas., Henry S. Hendricks; Librarian, Edw. D. Coleman; Curator, 
Leon Huhner; Cor. Sec., Albert M. Friedenberg, 116 Nassau, N. Y. C.; 
Rec. Sec., Abraham A. Neuman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


Org. July, 1924. Orrice: 7 Hanover, New York City. 

PuRPOSE: To assist and give material aid to Jews to engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits and to settle upon the land in Russia, and to act as the 
operative agency in Russia of the American Society for Jewish Farm 
Settlements in Russia, Inc., and to render other constructive aid to 
Jews in Russia. 

BoarD oF Directors: Pres., Joseph A. Rosen; Vice-Pres., E. A. 
Grower; and S. E. Lubarsky, Bernard Kahn, D. J. Schweitzer. 

AMERICAN TRUSTEES: Chairman, James N. Rosenberg; Vice-Chair- 
man, James H. Becker; Treas. Paul Baerwald; Cyrus Adler, David A. 
Brown, Alexander Kahn, Herbert H. Lehman, James Marshall Lewis 
L. Strauss, Felix M. Warburg; Sec., Joseph C. Hyman. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


Org. Nov. 24, 1914. Orrice: 7 Hanover, New York City. 

PURPOSE: Distribution of funds for the relief and rehabilitation of 
Jews overseas, 

Major Activities: Economic aid and rehabilitation; child-care; 
medical-sanitary; cultural-religious; vocational training, etc.; directly 
and in co-operation with affliated and associated organizations 

OFFICERS: Hon. Chairman, Felix M. Warburg; Chairman, Paul 
Baerwald; Vice-Chairman, Herbert H. Lehman, James N. Rosenberg; 
Treas., Geo. W. Naumburg; Assoc. Treas. Marco F. Hellman; Comp- 
troller, Mrs. H. B. L, Goldstein ; Sec., Jos. C. Hyman. 

Activities in Eastern and Central Europe, Dir., Dr. Bernard Kahn, 

Activities in Russia, Dir., Dr. Joseph A. Rosen. 


AMERICAN JEWISH PHYSICIANS’ COMMITTEE 


Org. May 24, 1921. Orricr: 106 E. 85th, New York City. 
Eleventh Annual Meeting, May 23, 1931, New York City. 
Members, about 700. 

PuRPOSE: To build a medical college and hospital in connection with 
the Hebrew University in Palestine. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Nathan Ratnoff; Vice-Pres., Meyer R. Robinson 
and Albert A. Epstein; Treas., Harry E, Isaacs; Sec., Israel S. Wechsler, 
INR YER Ge Chairman, Exec, Comm., Emanuel Libman, N. Y. C. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD UNION 
FOR PRESERVING HEALTH OF JEWS 


Org. May 10, 1929. OrricE: 1919 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Annual Convention, Jan. 11, 1931, New York City. 

Members, 28. 

Purpose: To promote health, hygiene and sanitation among East 
European Jews. 

OFFIcERS: Chairman, Milton J. Rosenau; Vice-Chairman, Emanuel 
Libman; Sec.-Treas., J. J. Golub. 


AMERICAN PRO-FALASHA COMMITTEE, INC. 


Org. Aug. 1922; Inc., 1923. OrricE: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Purpose: The educational and religious rehabilitation of the Falasha 
Jews of Abyssinia. 

OrFicers: Hon, Chairman, Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chair- 
man, William F. Rosenbaum; Vice-Chairmen, Solomon Foster, Mrs. | 
Nathaniel Levy; Treas., Elias L. Solomon; Sec., Jacob P. Rudin; 
Executive Director, Jacques Faitlovitch. 

WoMEN’s DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PRO-FALASHA COMMITTEE 

Org. February 1, 1930. 

Orricers: Hon. Chairmen, Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, Mrs. David E. 
Goldfarb; Chairman, Mrs. Nathaniel Levy; Vice-Chairmen, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Goldstein, Mrs. Samuel Spiegel; Treas., Mrs. Eva Levy; 
Fin. Sec., Mrs. Geo. Gabriel Klein; Rec. Sec., Mrs. David Kass. 


AMERICAN RELIEF SOCIETY FOR THE YEMENITE JEWS O 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, INC. 


Org. Feb. 3, 1928. Orrice: 4311 14th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Members, 1,000. 

Purpose: To extend assistance to Yemenite Jewish poor and to 
Yemenite Jewish institutions in Jerusalem, Palestine. 

OFFICERS: Treas., David Freiberger; Sec., A. Gabli; Representative, 
Zedock Al Gabli. Committee: G. Bublick, Mordecai Danzis, Samson 
Erdberg, Jacob Fischman, David Freiberger, Harry Friedenwald, Jacob 
Goell, Jos. Solomon Houred, Maximilian Hurwitz, Leo Jung, Max N 
Koven, Solomon Lamport, Israel Levinthal, Jos. Lookstein, David 
de Sola Pool, Israel Rosenberg, Michael Salit, Norman Salit, Juda 
Seltzer, Elias L. Solomon, Peter Wiernick, Stephen S. Wise. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JEWISH FARM SETTLEMENTS 
IN RUSSIA, INC. 


Org. Nov. 13, 1928. Orrice: 7 Hanover, New York City. 
Operative Agency in Russia: American Jewish Joint Agricultural 
Corporation (Agro-Joint). Dir., Joseph A. Rosen. 
Purpose: To encourage, aid, and facilitate the creation, development 
and increase of farm settlements among the Jews in Russia. 
OFFICERS: Hon. Pres., Felix M. Warburg; Pres., James N. Rosen- 
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berg; Treas., Paul Baerwald; Associate Treas., Lewis L. Strauss; Sec., 
Joseph C. Hyman. 


AMERICAN ZION COMMONWEALTH 


Org. 1914, OrricE: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Last Annual Convention, Nov. 8-11, 1931, Atlantic CitysaNea: 
Members, 6,000. 
Purpose: Acquisition and sale of Palestinian land and securities. 
OFFICERS: Pres., David F reiberger; Vice-Pres., Louis Germain; 
Treas., Morris Weinberg; Sec., S. Kobal, Niey.G: 


AVUKAH, AMERICAN STUDENT ZIONIST FEDERATION 


Org. June, 1925. OrFIcE: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
Sixth Annual Convention, Dec. 25-27, 1931, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Members, 1,250. Chapters, 39. 

Purpose: To conduct Zionist educational activity in American 
universities and colleges. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Maurice B. Pekarsky, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Sidney 
Jacobi, N. Y. C.; Solomon Abramov, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Gertrude 
Hattis, Chicago, Ill.; Rose L. Rosenberg, N. Y. C.; Treas., Cyrus Levin- 
thal, N. Y. C.; Sec., H. Rosenblum, N. Y. C. 


BARON DE HIRSCH FUND 


Org. Feb. 9, 1891; Inc., 1891. Orrice: 233 Broadway, New York City. 

Forty-first Annual Meeting, Feb. 7, 1932, New York City. 

Purpose: Endowed by Baron and Baroness de Hirsch in sum of 
$3,800,000. Americanization and assimilation of Jewish immigrants, 
their instruction in trades and agriculture and promotion of agriculture 
among them. 

Activities: 1. Aid to agriculture through the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, N. Y. C., and the granting of scholarships to agricultural 

‘schools. 2. Baron de Hirsch Trade School, N. Y. C., which offers free 
trade instruction. 3. Immigration aid port work through subsidized 
ae 4. The town of Woodbine, N. J., which was founded by it 
in : 

OFFICERS: Pres., S. G. Rosenbaum; Vice-Pres., Arthur H. Sulzberger; 
en F. Rothschild; Hon. Sec., Max J. Kohler, 25 W. 43rd, 





B’NAI B’RITH 


Org. Oct. 13, 1843. Orrice: 9 W. 4th, Cincinnati, O, 

Thirteenth Quinquennial Convention, April 27—May 1, 1930, Cin- 
cinnati, O, 

Members, 75,000. 

Lodges, 616 (401 in North America, 215 in Europe, Asia, and Africa). 

Districts, 15 (7 in the United States). 

Institutions founded by the Order in the United States: HEBREW 
OrpHANs’ Home, Atlanta, Ga.; B’NAr B’RITH CEMETERY, Chicago, IIl.; 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT BuREAU, Chicago, Ill.; Jew1sH Wipows’ AND OR- 
PHANS’ Home, New Orleans, La.; Touro Inrirmary, New Orleans, La.; 
HoME For AGED AND INFIRM, Yonkers, N. Y.; JeEwisH ORPHANS’ HoME, 
Cleveland, O.; B’NAr B’RITH FREE EMPLOYMENT BuREAU, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; RELIEF Committee, Hot Springs, Ark.; B’Nar B’R1TH CLuB, San 
Francisco, Cal.; HomE FoR JEWISH ORPHANS, Los Angeles, Cal.; [mMi- 
GRANT SCHOOLS at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn.; SABBATH 
ScHooLs, at Houghton, Mich.; Trenton, N. J.; Sharon, Pa.; and Madi- 
son, Wis.; B’Nar B’RITH ORPHANAGE, at Erie, Pa.; LEo N. Levi Hos- 
PITAL, Hot Springs, Ark.; Boy’s Vacation Camp, Chicago, IIl.; SoctiaL 
SERVICE Boys SUMMER Camp, Minneapolis, Minn.; B’NaAI B’RITH 
HiLLEL FounpATIONS at Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan California, West Virginia, Texas, and Cornell University; 
Aleph Zadik Aleph (Junior Order); NATIONAL JEWIsH HOSPITAL FOR 
Consumptives, Denver, Colo.; Mexico IMMIGRATION BUREAU; B’NAI 
B’rita MaGazinE; ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE; and numerous other 
institutions. 

OrFicers: Pres., Alfred M. Cohen, Cincinnati, O.; First Vice-Pres., 
Lucius L. Solomons, San Francisco, Cal.; Second Vice-Pres., Archibald 
A. Marx, New Orleans, La.; Treas., Jacob Singer, Phila., Pa.; Sec., 
I. M. Rubinow, Cincinnati, O. 


B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL FOUNDATION COMMISSION 


Org. 1923. OrricE: Electric Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Foundations, 8. 

Purpose: The maintenance of foundations devoted to social and 
religious work among students at the university. 

ADMINISTRATORS: Acting Dir., Louis Mann, 4600 S. Parkway, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Fred Bernstein, Alfred M. Cohen, A. B. Freyer, Solomon 
Goldman, James G. Heller, Edward L. Israel, Nathan Krass, Joseph L. 
Kun, Edgar C. Levey, David de Sola Pool, Joseph Rosenzweig, I. M. 
Rubinow, E. J. Schanfarber, Philip L. Seman, Abba Hillel Silver, Morris 
D. Waldman. 


BRITH SHOLOM 


Org. Feb. 23, 1905. OrFice: 506-508 Pine, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, June 14-16, 1931, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

| Ore ane Annual Convention, June 19-21, 1932, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Members, 19,120. Lodges, 141. 

Orricers: Grand Master, A. Sigmund Kanengieser, Newark, N. J.; 
Vice-Grand Master, Moses N. Helfgott, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Sec., 
Martin O. Levy; Asst. Grand Sec., Adolph Rosenblum; Grand Treas., 
Jacob Edelstein, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUREAU OF JEWISH SOCIAL RESEARCH, INC. 


Org. April, 1919. OrricE: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 
Merger of Bureau of Philanthropic Research of New York City, and 
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Field Bureau of the National Conference of Jewish Charities, and sup- 
ported by funds provided by the New York Foundation, Hofheimer 
Foundation, Federations of Jewish Philanthropies throughout the 
country, private contributions, and fees for service. 

Purpose: Research into problems of Jewish social and communal 
work in the United States and in other centers of Jewry throughout 
the world, with a view to improving their programs of social work and 
to integrating them with general social work activities. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Adolph Lewisohn; Pres., David M. Heyman; 
Vice-Pres., Felix M. Warburg; Treas., Walter N. Rothschild; Sec., 
Solomon Lowenstein; Ex, Dir., H. L. Lurie. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS 


Org. July 9, 1899. Orrice: 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. 
Forty-second Annual Convention, June 17—21, 1931, Lake Wawasee, 
d 


nd. 

Forty-third Annual Convention, June 21-26, 1932, Cape May, N. J. 

Members, 325. 

Has issued forty-one volumes of its Year Book; and besides, the 
Union Prayer Book; the Union Hymnal; the Union Haggadah; Prayers 
for Private Devotion; Army Ritual for Soldiers of the Jewish Faith 
(1916); and various other publications. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Morris Newfield, Birmingham, Ala.; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel H. Goldenson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treas., Felix A. Levy, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rec. Sec., Isaac E. Marcuson, Macon, Ga.; Cor. Sec., Harry S. 
Margolis, St. Paul, Minn. 


COUNCIL OF YOUNG ISRAEL AND YOUNG ISRAEL 
SYNAGOGUE ORGANIZATIONS 


Org. 1912. OrricE: 120 Wall, New York City. 

Annual Convention, June 19-22, 1931, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Annual Convention, June 17-20, 1932, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Members, 8,000. 

Purpose: To promote traditional Judaism and to further the religious 
and cultural development of the American Jewish youth. 

OrFicERs: Pres., Harry G. Fromberg; Vice-Pres., J. David Delman; 
Esther Garfunkel; Treas., Chas. Levine; Fin. Sec., Sol J. Polansky; 
Rec. Sec., Gertrude Richter; Ex. Dir., Harry Bluestone. 


COUNCIL OF ZEIRE AGUDATH ISRAEL 


Org. Sept., 1922. OrricE: 157 Rodney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Annual convention, Aug., 1931, New York City. 
Members, 1,000. 
PuRposE: To organize and unite all ‘Torah True” Youth in America 
and to spread Orthodox Judaism among the youth. 
OFFICERS: Pres., Isaac Strahl; Vice-Pres., Gedalia Schorr; Treas., 
—Kohl; Sec., Michael G. Tress, 214 Rodney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COUNCIL ON AMERICAN JEWISH STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Org. 1925. OrricE: New York City. 

Purpose: Advisory body for discussion of problems of interest to 
Jewish students at American colleges and universities, and presentation 
of such recommendations as the Council shall deem wise, proper and 
constructive, educational and otherwise. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Harold Riegelman, N. Y. C.; Sec.-Treas., 
Aaron E. Stein, N. Y. C. 


DELTA PHI EPSILON SORORITY 


Org. March 17, 1917. OrricE: 2240 Granville Ave., Chicago, III. 

Annual Convention, Dec. 24-27, 1931, New York City. 

Chapters, 17 Undergraduate; 12 Alumnae. 

Members, 800. 

OrFIcers: Super-Regina, Adelaide I. David, Chicago, IIl.; Vice- 
Regina, Cecelia Lehrman, Denver, Colo.; Treas., Lillian Schachtman, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rec. Sec., Miriam H. Kletzky, Chicago, Ill.; Alumnae 
Sec., Esther Aronson, Chicago, Ill.; Scholarship Chairman, Jeannette 
I. Marx, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Freida Finston, 2240 Granville 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DROPSIE COLLEGE FOR HEBREW AND COGNATE 
LEARNING 


Org. 1905. Inc. May 20, 1907. Broad and York, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Incorporated in State of Pennsylvania. 

Invested funds about $900,000. 

LiBrRARY: Volumes and pamphlets, 40,042. 

OrFicers: Pres., Cyrus Adler; Vice-Pres., Horace Stern; Treas., D. 
Hays Solis-Cohen; Sec., Lessing J. Rosenwald, Pnilaveieas 

Boarp oF GOVERNORS: The Officers, and Arthur Bloch, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md.; Isaac Gerstley, Howard S. 
Levy, Simon Miller, A. S. W. Rosenbach, Edwin Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Facuty: Pres., Cyrus Adler (M. A., Pennsylvania; Ph. D., Johns 
Hopkins; D. H. L. Hebrew Union College; D. Litt., Pennsylvania); 
Professor in charge of the Rabbinical Department, Solomon Zeitlin 
(Th. D., Ecole Rabbinique; Ph. D., Dropsie); Associate Professor His- 
torical Department, and Secretary of the Faculty, Abraham A. Neuman - 
(M. A., Columbia; H. L. D., Jewish Theological Seminary of America); 
Associate Professor Department of Egyptology, Nathaniel J. Reich, 
(Ph. D., Vienna); Associate Professor Biblical Department and Libra- 
rian, Joseph Reider (B. A., College of the City of New York; Ph. D., 
Dropsie); Associate Professor in Arabic, Solomon L. Skoss (M. A., 
Denver; Ph. D., Dropsie); Lecturer on Biblical Philology and the His- 
tory of the Ancient Orient, Ephraim A. Speiser (M. A., Pennsylvania; 
Ph. D. Dropsie). 


THE EX-PATIENTS’ TUBERCULAR HOME 
OF DENVER, COLO. 


Org. 1908. OrricE: 505 Interstate Trust Building, Denver, Colo, 
Home located at 8000 E. Montview Blvd., Denver, Colo, 
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Members, 55,000. Auxiliaries, 4. 

Purpose: To care for patients who have been discharged from a 
Tubercular Sanatorium or Hospital, who are in need of further treat- 
ment, and to rehabilitate these patients so that they will again become 
self-respecting and self-supporting citizens. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Max Bronstine; Vice-Pres., Harry Stern; Sec., A. M. 
Blumberg, P. O. Box 1768; Treas., Morris Binstock. 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN JEWS OF 
LITHUANIAN DESCENT 


Org. Nov., 1928. Orrice: 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Purpose: To extend co-operation to the Jews of Lithuania. 
OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Wm. M. Lewis; Pres., Henry Hurwitz; Vice- 

Pres., (United States): A. B. Cohen, Edward M. Chase, Alexander 
Isserman, Meyer Kreeger, Israel Matz, Herman L. Winer; Vice-Pres., 
(Canada): Lyon Cohen, A. B. Freiman, S. Kronick; Treas., Levi 
Rokeach; Sec., Mordecai Katz. 


FEDERATION OF HUNGARIAN JEWS IN AMERICA 


Org. Nov. 1, 1909. OrricE: 154 Nassau, New York City. 
Eleventh Convention, May 20, 1931, New York City. 
Members, 36,000. Societies, 107. 
PurposE: To promote the political, educational, social and religious 
interests of the Hungarian Jews here and in Hungary. 
Orricers: Pres., Samuel Buchler; Vice-Pres., Bernard Price; Treas., 
Alexander Altman; Acting Sec., Dorothy Buck, N. Y. C. 


FEDERATION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. 1926. OrricE: 252 E. Broadway, New York City. 
PurPosE: To promote Judaism in America and to help the “Agunoth”’ 
in Europe. 
ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE: L. Gartenhaus, S. L. Hurwitz, apie 
Peco icy J. Peimer, B. S. Trainin, J. Twersky; Exec. Sec., Aaron 
ym. 


FEDERATION OF PALESTINE JEWS 


Org. July, 1929. OrricE: 38 Park Row (Room 501) New York City. 

Third Annual Convention, June 25-26, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 1,350. Branches, 17. 

PuRPOosE: To extend assistance to Palestinian Jews in America and 
Canada, and to promote the upbuilding of Palestine. 

Orricers: Pres., J. M. Charlop; Treas., U. Felshin; Sec., Jacob L. 
Moinester, 38 Park Row, New York City. 


FEDERATION OF POLISH JEWS IN AMERICA 


Org. 1908. OrricE: 225 W. 34th, New York City. 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, June 6-7, 1931, Asbury Park, N. J 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, June 11-12, 1932, Philadelphia, 


an 

Members, 15,000. 

Purpose: To cultivate and maintain friendly relations among the 
Landsmannschaften in America; to extend assistance to the Jews in 
Poland; to promote cultural activities among affiliated societies; to 
extend medical assistance to members. 

Publishes a bi-monthly, in Yiddish and English, Der Verband. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Benjamin Winter; Hon. Vice-Pres., Jacob Glad- 
stone; Vice-Pres., Sol Rosenfeld, Jacob Brown, Geo. I. Fox, Charles 
Green, Abraham Harris, Herman B. Oberman, Alfred B. Rosenstein, 
Joseph Tenenbaum; Treas., Benj. Weinberg; Sec., David Trautman; 
Exec. Dir., Z. Tygel. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


Org. as the Training School for Jewish Social Work, 1925. Name 
changed to Graduate School for Jewish Social Work, 1932. OFFICE: 
71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Purpose: To provide facilities for the initial training of Jewish social 
workers, to provide facilities for the further training and preparation 
of such workers as are already in the field of Jewish social work, and 
to build up a literature on Jewish communal life. The School is main- 
tained by appropriations from the New York Foundation, the Nathan 
Hofheimer Foundation, federations of Jewish charities, and private 
subscriptions. 

Liprary: Volumes and pamphlets, 5,000. 

Sixth Commencement, June 16, 1932. Graduates, 12. Total number 
of graduates, 86. 

Students enrolled, 45. 

OFFICERS: Chairman of Board, Louis E. Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; 
Vice-Chairman, Fred M. Butzel, Detroit, Mich.; Treas., I. Edwin 
Goldwasser; Chairman Ex. Com., Felix M. Warburg; Director, Maurice 
J. Karpf; Asst. Director, Frances N. Harrison, N. Y. C. 

Boarp OF TRUSTEES: Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob Billikopf, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, N. Y. C.; Fred M. Butzel, 
Detroit, Mich.; Julius Glaser, St. Louis, Mo.; I. Edwin Goldwasser, 
N. Y. C.; Mrs. S. Herzog, Cleveland, O.; David M. Heyman, NYE s 
Sidney Hollander, Baltimore, Md.; Louis E. Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; 
Irvin F. Lehman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Irving Lehman, Solomon Lowen- 
stein, N. Y. C.; George Mosbacher, Los Angeles, Cal.; Julius Rosen- 
wald,* Chicago, Ill.; William J. Shroder, Cincinnati, O; Mrs. M. C. 
Sloss, San Francisco, Cal.; Fred M. Stein, N. Y. C.; Horace Stern, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; M. J. Stroock,* Felix M. Warburg, Ralph Wolf, 
NSE 


' Facunty: President of Faculty and Lecturer in Jewish Social Work 
Practice’and Administration, Maurice J. Karpf, C.E., Ph.D.; Lecturer 
in Jewish History, Salo Baron, Ph.D., Pol. Sc.D.; Lecturer in Problems 
and Administration of Jewish Child Care Agencies, Ludwig B. Bern- 
stein, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Problems and Administration of Jewish Cen- 


*Deceased. 
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ters, Harry L. Glucksman; Assistant Director, The Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work and Director of Field Work, Frances N. Har- 
rison, Ph.B.; Lecturer in Statistical Methods and Procedures, Ralph 
G. Hurlin, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Jewish Social and Religious Institutions, 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, Rabbi, M.A., L.H.D.; Director, Department 
of Social Research and Lecturer in the Scientific Method and Theory 
~ of Social Investigation, Fay B. Karpf, Ph.D.; Director, Department of 
Social Technology and Lecturer in Social Work Practice and Adminis- 
tration, Samuel C. Kohs, Ph.D.; Research Librarian, Jacob B. Light- 
man, B.A., LL.B.; Lecturer in Problems and Administration of Jewish 
Community Centers, E. J. Londow, A.B.; Director, Training District, 
Clara Rabinowitz, B.S.; Instructor in Yiddish Language and Literature, 
Mordecai Soltes, Ph.D.; Lecturer in History of Jewish Social Service, 
Morris D. Waldman, Ph.B.; Research Assistant, George M. D. Wolfe, 
B. S.; Faculty of the New York School of Social Work. 


HADASSAH 
THE WOMEN’S ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 


Org. 1912. OrricE: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, Nov. 9-11, 1931, Atlantic City, 


olle 

Chapters, 259. Sewing Circles, 900. 

Junior Hadassah Groups, 180. 

PurposE: To promote Jewish institutions and enterprises in Pales- 
tine, and to foster Zionist ideals in America. 

OrFIcERS: Hon. Pres., Henrietta Szold; Pres., Mrs. Edward Jacobs, 
N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Robert Szold, Pelham, N. Y.; Pearl Franklin, 
Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Samuel Halprin, Brooklyn, N. Y.,: Mrs. Henry 
Harris, San Francisco, Cal.; Treas., Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn; Sec., Mrs. 
Moses P. Epstein, N. Y. C. 


HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


OFFIcE: 425 Lafayette, New York City. 

An amalgamation of the Hebrew Sheltering House Association, 
Gunes Nov., 1888, and the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, organized 

Twenty-third Annual Meeting, March 20, 1932, New York City. 

Contributors, over 100,000. 

Purpose: To facilitate the lawful entry of Jewish immigrants at the 
various ports in the United States, to provide them with temporary 
assistance, to prevent them from becoming public charges, to discourage 
their settling in congested cities, to prevent ineligibles from immigrating 
to the United States, to foster American ideals, and to instil in them a 
knowledge of American history and institutions, and to make better 
known the advantages of desirable immigration and, in conjunction 
with other organizations, to maintain offices in European countries for 
the purpose of advising Jewish emigrants concerning conditions in lands 
of immigration, and to prepare them for life in these new countries; 
and, in the lands of immigration other than the United States, to meet 
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them upon arrival, shelter them and enable them to become self- 
supporting therein. 

Orricers: Pres., Abraham Herman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Adolph 
Copeland, Chicago, IIl.; Harris Poorvu, Boston, Mass. ; Aaron Benjamin, 
N. Y. C.; H. H. Cohen, Phila., Pa.; Max Meyerson,* Newark, INeae 
Jacob ‘Massel, N. Y. C.; Israel Silberstein, Baltimore, Md.; Nathan 
Schoenfeld, N. Y. C.; Harry K. Wolff, San Francisco, Cal.; Treas., 
Harry Fischel, N. Y. C.; Hon. Sec., James Bernstein; General Manager, 
Isaac L. Asofsky, N. Y. C. 


HEBREW THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Org. 1921. OrricE: 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Tenth Annual Meeting, Feb. 7, 1932, Chicago, III. 

Graduates, Rabbinical Course, 1928, 12. 

Whole number of Graduates, Rabbinical Course, 31. 

Graduates, Teachers’ Course, in 1930, 3. 

Whole number of Graduates, Teachers’ Course, 23. 

Purpose: An Institution for Higher Jewish Learning and the pro- 
motion and perpetuation of Traditional Judaism in America, giving 
its students the opportunity to become well prepared Rabbis, Teachers’ 
and Leaders of American Israel. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., Rabbi Saul Silber; Vice-Pres. Rabbi A. I. Cardon, 
William Lavin, Samuel Levin; Treas. Max Shulman; Rec. Sec., 
peer Fin. Sec., Maurice C. Nathanson; Exec. Sec., Rabbi Samuel 

. Siegel. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE: Rabbi Saul Silber, President of the Faculty 
and Lecturer in Homiletics; Rabbi Chaim Yitzok Korb, Professor in 
Talmud and Codes; Rabbi Chaim Regensberg, Rabbi H. Rubinstein, 
Rabbi Z. Starr, Instructors in Talmud; Dr. Meyer Waxman, Professor 
in Bible Jewish History and Philosophy; Rabbi A. Shulman, Instructor 
in Bible Hebrew Grammar and Literature; Mr. S. Seligman, and Mr. 
A. Solodar, Instructors in Hebrew Grammar and Composition; Rabbi 
J. Greenberg, Dean and Librarian. Teachers’ Department: Mr. S. 
Seligman, Agodo Bible and Hebrew Grammar; Mr. A. Solodar, Hebrew 
Grammar Composition and Pedagogy; Mr. J. Brown, Instructor in 
Talmud. Preparatory Department: Rabbi N. Kaplan, Rabbi N. Bar, 
and Rabbi N. Sax, Instructors in Talmud; Rabbi M. Schultz, Instructor 
in Talmud and Elementry Hebrew Grammar; Rabbi A. Shulman, 
Instructor in Bible and Jewish History; Mr. A. Solodar and Mr. S. 
Seligman, Instructors in Hebrew and Jewish History. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


Org. 1875, Inc., Cincinnati, O. 
Maintained by the UNION oF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


(q. v.) until 1926. ; y 
Chartered separately under the laws of the State of Ohio, with the 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations recognized as a patronizing 
body. 
Liprary: Printed volumes, about 86,000; manuscripts, over 2,000. 


*Deceased. 
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Fifty-seventh Commencement, May 28, 1932, graduates Rabbinical 
Course in 1932, 18; whole number of graduates, 349, 

School for Teachers in New York City, established 1923. Graduates 
1932, 28; whole number of graduates, 174. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Board of Governors, Alfred M. Cohen, 
Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Chairman, Maurice J. Freiberg, Cincinnati, OF 
Treas., Carl E. Pritz, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., Benj. Mielziner, Cincin- — 
nati, O. 

Facutty: Julian Morgenstern, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), President, 
Professor of Bible and Semitic Languages; Moses Buttenwieser, Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), D.H.L. (Hebrew Union College), Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis; Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Ph.D., Professor of Talmud and Rab- 
binics; Henry Englander, Ph.D., Professor of Mediaeval Jewish Exegesis; 
Israel Bettan, D.D., (Hebrew Union College), Professor of Homiletics 
and Midrash; Abraham Cronbach, D.D. (Hebrew Union College), 
Professor of Jewish Social Studies; Jacob Mann, M.A., Litt. D. (Lon- 
don), Professor of Jewish History and Literature; Samuel S. Cohon, 
Rabbi (Hebrew Union College), Professor of Jewish Theology; Abraham 
Z. Idelsohn, Professor of Jewish Music and Liturgy; Z. Diesendruck, 
Ph.D. (Vienna), Professor of Jewish Philosophy; Jacob R. Marcus, 
Ph.D. (Berlin), Associate Professor of Jewish History; Abraham N. 
Franzblau, B.S., Associate Professor of Jewish Religious Education; 
Sol. B. Finesinger, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), Assistant Professor of Tal- 
mud and Rabbinics; Sheldon H. Blank, Ph.D. (Jena), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Language and Bible; Nelson Glueck, Ph.D. (Jena), 
Assistant Professor of Hebrew Language and Bible; Shalom B. Maxi- 
mon, Registrar; Lawrence E. B. Kahn, M.A. Rabbi (Hebrew Union 
College), Heinsheimer Fellow; Adolph S. Oko, D.H.L. (Hebrew Union 
College), Librarian; Special Instructors, David Philipson, D.D. (Hebrew 
Union College), LL.D. (Cincinnati), D.H.L. (Hebrew Union College), 
Lecturer on the History of the Reform Movement; Louis A. Lunie, 
Lecturer on Mental Hygiene and College Psychiatrist; Cora Kahn, 
B.A., Instructor in Elocution; Clarence C. Abrams, B.S. (Cincinnati), 
Physical Director; Corresponding Members of the Faculty: Aaron 
Hahn (1887); David Davidson (1892). 


HISTADRUTH IVRITH 


Org. 1916. Re-org. 1922. OrricE: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Convention, Jan. 30, 1932, New York City 
Societies, 103. Members, 3,130. 
Purpose: Development of Hebrew culture and Hebrew language. 
OFFICERS: Chairman Exec. Comm., Ch. Tchenowitz; Chairman 
Aya Comm., Ab. Goldberg; Treas., Boris Margolin; Dr. Levinson- 
Ovi. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER B’RITH ABRAHAM 
Org. Feb. 7, 1887. Orrice: 37-7th, New York City. 
“i ORPERENE ED Annual Convention, June 5-7, 1932, Saratoga Springs, 


‘Members, 93,971. Lodges, 497. 
OFFICERS: Grand Master, Isador Apfel; First Deputy Grand Master, 
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Louis B. Siegel; Second Deputy Grand Master, Sam’! Kalasky, Boston, 
Mass.; Third Deputy Grand Master, A. W. Heller, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Fourth Deputy Grand Master, Harry Schartoff, Newark, N. J.; Fifth 
Deputy Grand Master, Jacob W. Schwartz, Chicago, IIl.; Sixth Deputy 
Grand Master, David Ruffkess, Hartford, Conn.; Seventh Deputy 
Grand Master, Joseph Weingart, St. Louis, Mo.; Eighth Deputy Grand 
Master, Benj. S. Appelstein, Baltimore, Md.; Ninth Deputy Grand 
Master, Chas. I. Friedman, Bklyn, N. Y.; Tenth Deputy Grand 
Master, Julius Kushner, N. Y. C.; Grand Sec., Max L. Hollander; 
Grand Treas., Wm. Eckman. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER FREE SONS OF ISRAEL 


Org. Jan. 18, 1849. OrricE: 257 W. 93rd, New York City. 

Triennial Convention, May 30, 1930, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Districts, 2. Lodges, 62. Members, 8,564. 

OrFicers: Grand Master, Samuel Sturtz; First Deputy Grand 
Master, Simon M. Goldsmith; Second Deputy Grand Master, Sol Kahn; 
Third Deputy Grand Master, Max Ogust; Grand Treas., Leo Benjamin; 
Grand Sec., Isaac G. Simon; Controller, David H. M. Weynberg; 
Counsel, Maurice B. Blumenthal; Medical Director, Israel L. Feinberg. 


INDEPENDENT WESTERN STAR ORDER 


Org. Feb. 13, 1894. Orrice: 1127 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Last Annual Convention, June 22, 1930, Chicago, Ill. 
Orricers: Grand Master, H. Waiss, 5022 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Grand Sec., I. Shapiro, 1127 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


INDEPENDENT WORKMEN'S CIRCLE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. Dec. 28, 1906. OFFICE: 86 Leverett, Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-first Convention, May 29—June 1, 1931, Boston, Mass. 
Members, 4,117. Number of Branches, 65. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Sam Wilcon, Brookline, Mass.; Vice-Chair- 
man, David Monosson, Roxbury, Mass.; Treas., Julius Levin, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Rec. Sec., Nathan Rotberg, Dorchester, Mass.; Gen. Sec., 
Morris H. Tubiash, Dorchester, Mass. 


IOTA ALPHA PI SORORITY 


Org. 1902. Orrice: New York City. 

Convention, Dec. 20-25, 1931, New York City. 

Chapters in United States and Canada, 711. 

Purpose: To establish and maintain a Society among women who 
are members of colleges or universities, and to maintain a scholarship 
fund for needy students at the various universities. 

OFFICERS: Dean, Amelie Spiegel Rothschild; Treas., Elva W. Slate, 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Lucie Schumer, 1439-52nd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, INC. 


Org. Feb. 12, 1900. OrricE: 301 E. 14th, New York City. 
Thirty-first Annual Meeting, March 14, 1932, New York City. 
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BRANCH OrFiceEs: Chicago, IIl.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ellenville, N. Y. 

Purpose: The encouragement of farming among Jews in the United 
States. Ry? 

Orricers: Pres., Lewis L. Strauss; Vice-Pres., Eugene S. Benjamin; 
Treas., Francis F. Rosenbaum; Sec., Reuben Arkush, N. Y. C.; General 
Manager, Gabriel Davidson. 


THE JEWISH BRAILLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. April 22, 1931. Orrice: 31 W. 110th, New York City. 
Members, 209. , ; 
Purpose: To compile an authoritative census of the Jewish blind of 
America and throughout the world; to publish a Braille magazine 
devoted to Jewish cultural interests, for free distribution among Jewish 
blind in our country and abroad; to establish and maintain a library 
for Jewish blind in Braille; to adapt the ‘‘moon” system for Yiddish 
and Hebrew for the benefit of the adult Yiddish-speaking blind; to 
adapt an international Braille code to be followed by the development 
of Hebrew literature in Braille; and to provide religious instruction of 
Jewish blind children at home and at the state schools. 

OrrFicers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Alexander Kohut; Chairman, Samuel 
R. Wachtell; Treas., Elias L. Solomon; Sec., Samson A. Schneider; 
Exec. Sec., Leopold Dubov, New York City. 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY 


Org. April 29, 1893. OrricE: 1305 Stephen Girard Bldg., 21 S. 12th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Forty-fourth Assembly, Dec. 25-28, 1930, St. Louis, Mo. 

Members, 4,000. ' 

OFFICERS: Chancellor, Louis Wolsey, Phila., Pa.; Vice-Chancellors, 
Harry W. Ettelson, Memphis, Tenn.; Louis Mann, Chicago, IIl.; Hon. 
Pres., Abram I. Elkus, N. Y. C.; Pres., Arthur A. Fleisher, Phila., Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., Joseph J. Greenberg, Phila., Pa.; Marvin Nathan, Phila., 
Pa.; Treas., Emil Selig, Phila., Pa.; Sec., Jeannette Miriam Goldberg. 


JEWISH CONSUMPTIVE, AND EX-PATIENTS RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Org. Sept. 28, 1912. Orrice: 410 Lincoln Bldg., 742 South Hill, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Sanatorium at Duarte, Cal., and Ex-Patients Home at Belvedere, Cal. 

Auxiliary Societies, 40. Members, 50,000. 

PuRPOSE: To maintain a sanatorium of 150 beds for treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and an Ex-Patients Home of 60 beds, providing 
after-care for those discharged from the Sanatorium as ‘‘quiescent.”’ 

OFFICERS: Pres., Lester William Roth; Vice-Pres., Abraham Hor- 
witz, Joseph A. Rosenkranz, Harry Sherr; Fin. Sec., Moses I. De Vor- 
me Treas., Irving H. Hellman; Exec. Dir., Abr. Shohan, Los Angeles, 

al. 
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JEWISH CONSUMPTIVES’ RELIEF SOCIETY OF DENVER 


Org. Jan. 2, 1904. Inc. June 25, 1904. Denver, Colo. 
Contributors, 100,000. Capacity, sanatorium, 300 beds. 
Auxiliary Societies, 11. 
Publishes: The Hatikvah; and J. C. R. S. Bulletin. 
OrFicers: Pres., Philip Hillkowitz, 236 Metropolitan Bldg.; Vice- 
Pres., I. Rude; H. J. Schwartz; Jos. Durst; Treas., Louis Stern; Sec., 
Lewis I. Miller; Asst. Sec., Ben Friedland, P. O. Box 537. 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


Org. Oct. 1, 1922. Orrice: 40 West 68th, New York City. 

Purpose: A school of training for the Jewish Ministry, Research 
and Community Service. Graduate School and Department of Ad- 
vanced Studies. 

Incorporated in the State of New York—invested funds, $500,000. 

Library—35,000 volumes; 6,500 pamphlets. 

Seventh Commencement, June 5, 1932; Graduates, 11; total number 
of graduates, 58. 

Students, 55. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Stephen S. Wise; Chairman Bd. of Trustees, Julian 
W. Mack; Treas., H. M. Kaufman; Asst. Treas., Frederick L. Guggen- 
heimer; Hon. Sec., Nathan Straus, Jr.; Sec., Gertrude Adelstein. 

Boarp OF TRUSTEES: Julian W. Mack, Abram I. Elkus, Mrs. Norman 
S. Goetz, Sidney E. Goldstein, Richard Gottheil, N. Y. C.; M. E. 
Greenebaum, Chicago, IIl.; Albert M. Greenfield, Phila., Pa.; Frederick 
L. Guggenheimer, N. Y. C.; Joseph Hagedorn, Phila., Pa.; Walter S. 
Hilborn, N. Y. C.; Edmund I. Kaufmann, Washington, ID, (Cs Nis Ml 
Kaufmann, N. Y. C.; Louis Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; Geo. A. Kohut, 
Leon Lauterstein, N. Y. C.; Gerson B. Levi, Chicago, IIl.; Joseph M. 
Levine, Louis I. Newman, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Sol. Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Nathan Straus, Jr., Joseph Stroock, Israel N. Thurman, Samuel 
Wasserman, Stephen S. Wise, N. Y. C. 

Facutty: President and Professor of Practical Theology and Hom- 
iletics, Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., LL.D. (Columbia); Professor of Ethics 
and Philosophy of Religion, Henry Slonimsky, Ph.D. (Marburg); Asst. 
Professor of Hebrew, Harry S. Lewis, M.A. (Cambridge University) ; 
Professor of Bible and Semitic Philosophy, Julian J. Obermann, Ph.D. 
(University of Vienna); Professor of Talmud, Chaim Tchernowitz, 
Ph.D. (Wurzburg); Professor in Social Service, Sidney E. Goldstein, 
B.A. (University of Cincinnati); Professor of Hebrew and Literature, 
Nisson Touroff, Ph.D. (Lausanne); Professor of History, Salo Baron, 
Ph.D. (University of Vienna); Assoc. Professor in Hebrew Language 
and Literature and Acting Librarian, Shalom Spiegel, Ph.D. (Vienna) ; 
Dean and Asst. Professor in Bible and Hellenistic Literature, Ralph 
Marcus, Ph.D. (Columbia). 

Instructors: Instructor in Music, Abraham W. Binder; Instructor 
in Public Speaking, Windsor P. Daggett, Ph.B.; Honorary Instructor in 
Talmud, Moses Marcus. 

LEctTURERS: Samson Benderly, B.A. (American University of Beirut); 
Isaac B. Berkson, M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia); Homiletics, Nathan Krass, 
B. H.L., Litt. D.; Louis I. Newman, Ph.D. (Columbia). 


~ 
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Lrprary StaFF: Acting Librarian, Shalom Spiegel; Asst. Librarian, 
Isaac Kiev; Clerk, Mary Nover Kiev. z 

Bursar: J. X. Cohen, B.S., C.E., Rabbi. 

Director oF FieLp Activities: Morton M. Berman, B.A., M. H.L., 
Rabbi. 

SECRETARY: Gertrude Adelstein, B.A. 


JEWISH MENTAL HEALTH SOCIETY 


Org. 1925. OrFicE: 9 E. 40th, New York City. 

Members, 700. 

Purpose: To establish and maintain a hospital (Hastings Hillside 
Hospital) to be devoted to the medical or surgical care and treatment 
of persons suffering from incipient and curable mental and nervous 
disorders, and the prevention of insanity. 

OFFicERS: Pres., Israel Strauss; Vive-Pres., Irving Blumenthal; 
Treas., Arthur Frankenstein; Sec., Mrs. Marcus Loewenstein. 


JEWISH MINISTERS CANTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Org. June 1, 1900. OrricE: 945 Fox, New York City. 
Members, 400. 
Purpose: To uplift the profession and give aid to cantors in need 
and to their families. 
Orricers: Pres., Jacob Rapaport; Vice-Pres., Ch. Kotilansky; Sec., 
J. Rolacker; Treas., M. Aranoff, N. Y. C. 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


Org. 1912. Orrice: 404 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Twelfth Biennial Convention, May 17-21, 1930, Montreal, Can. 
Branches, 139. Members, 7,615. 

Purpose: Fraternal, Social, Beneficial, and Educational Order. 
OrFicerRs: Pres., Meyer L. Brown; Vice-Pres., I. Applebaum; Treas., 
Nathan Zvirin; Sec., Louis Segal, N. Y. C. 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Org. June, 1888. OrricE: S. E. Cor. Broad and Spring Garden, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the Report of the Forty-fourth Year of The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, see p. 347. 


JEWISH SABBATH ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. 1905. OrricE: 302 E. 14th, New York City. 
Twenty-sixth Anniversary Meeting, May 18, 1931, New York City. 
PurposE: To promote the observance of the Seventh Day Sabbath 

in every possible way and manner. To secure employment for Seventh, 
Day Observers where they need not desecrate the Sabbath. To protect 
and defend the Seventh Day observing storekeepers against the strict 


Sunday Laws, always working to secure proper exemption for them 
under such laws. 
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OFFIcERs: Pres., Bernard Drachman; Exec. Sec., Wm. Rosenberg, 
302 E. 14th, N. Y. C. 


JEWISH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. 1924. OrricE: 1560 Broadway, New York City. 

Members, 2,000. ~ 

Purpose: Perpetuating Judaism in the theatre; to aid sick and unfor- 
tunate; to build memorial hall. 

OrFicERs: Pres., William Morris, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Eddie Cantor, 
Hollywood, Cal.; George Jessel, S. Silverman, N. Y. C.; Treas., Hugo 
Riesenfeld; Sec., Harry Cooper; Fin. Sec., Fred Block; Field Sec., L. 
Haskell, 222 W. 83rd, N. Y. C. 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


Org. 1886. New Burtpincs: Broadway to 122nd and 123rd; OLD 
Burwpinc: 531 W. 123rd, New York City. 

Incorporated in State of New York. Invested Funds for Seminary, 
$4,303,790.73 inclusive of Brush Foundation for Teachers’ Institute, 
$404,925.56; for Library, $711,612.31. Library: Printed volumes, 
105,000; Manuscripts, 7,000. ; 

Thirty-eighth Commencement, June 5, 1932. 

Graduates, Seminary, 15. Total number of graduates, Seminary, 
ri Graduates, Teachers’ Institute, Teachers’ Training Course, in 
1932, 10. 

Whole number of graduates, Teachers’ Institute, Teachers’ Training 
Course, 450, Teachers’ Institute, Extension Course, 62. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD: Chairman Board of Directors, Sol. M. 
Stroock; Hon. Sec., Henry S. Hendricks; Treas., Arthur Oppenheimer; 
Assoc. Treas., Lewis L. Strauss, N. Y. C. 

Drrecrors (for life): Adolph Lewisohn, Felix M. Warburg, Sol. M. 
Stroock, Irving Lehman, Israel Unterberg, N. Y. C.; Philip S. Henry, 
Asheville, N. C.;\Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry A. Dix, N. Y, 
C.; (Term expiring 1933): Max Drob, William Fischman, Lewis L. 
Strauss, N. Y. C.; Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md. (Term expiring 
1934): William Prager, N. Y. C.; A. J. Freiman (Ottawa, Can.); (Term 
expiring 1935): Arthur Oppenheimer, Henry S. Hendricks, Isidor S. 
Morrison, Milton Rubin, N. Y. C.; J. Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Jacob Kohn, Los Angeles, Cal. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE: Sol. M. Stroock, Chairman; Cyrus Adler, 
Felix M. Warburg. 

FAcuLty: President, Cyrus Adler, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins); Professor 
of Talmud, Louis Ginzberg, Ph.D. (Heidelberg); Professor of History, 
Alexander Marx, Ph.D. (Koenigsberg); Professor of Homiletics, Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan, D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary), William 
Prager Professor of Mediaeval Hebrew Literature, Israel Davidson, 
Ph.D. (Columbia); Professor of Codes, Moses Hyamson, B.A., LL.D. 
(University of London); Sabato Morais Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, Jacob Hoschander, Ph.D. (Marburg); Associate Professor 
of Hebrew, Morris D. Levine, D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary); 
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Solomon Schechter Professor of Theology; Louis Finkelstein, Ph.D. 
(Columbia); Instructor, Boaz Cohen, Ph.D. (Columbia); Instructor 
in Hazanuth, Israel Goldfarb, B.S. (Columbia); Hazan, M. Jacobson; 
Instructor in Public Speaking, Walter O. Robinson. 

REGISTRAR: Israel Davidson. 

SECRETARY: Joseph B. Abrahams. 

LIBRARY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, Incor- 
porated in State of New York, 1924. 

OFFICERS OF THE LiBRARY Boarp: Pres., Sol. M. Stroock; Vice-Pres., 
Cyrus Adler; Hon. Sec., Henry S. Hendricks; Treas., Arthur Oppen- 
heimer; Assoc. Treas., Lewis L. Strauss. 

Directors oF Lisrary: Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis 
Bamberger, Newark, N. J.; Irving Lehman, Felix M. Warburg, Sol. 
M. Stroock, Alexander Marx, Frank I. Schechter, N. Y. C.; A. S. W 
Rosenbach, Philadelphia, Pa.; Max Drob, N. Y. C. 

Liprary Starr: Librarian, Alexander Marx; Assistant Librarian, 
Boaz Cohen; Cataloguers, Israel Shapiro, Saul Gittelsohn, Isaac Riv- 
kind; Assistants in Library, Michael Shapiro, Abraham Duker; Loan 
Department, Mary Fried; In charge of Museum, Paul Romanoff; 
Secretary to Librarian, Anna Kleban. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE: Dean, Mordecai M. Kaplan. Instructors: 
Morris D. Levine, Joseph Bragin, Paul Chertoff, Zevi Scharfstein, 
Joshua Ovsay, I. S. Chipkin, Hillel Bavli, Benjamin Silk, S. E. Gold- 
farb, Samuel Dinin, Morris Schussheim, Abraham Halkin, David W. 
Pearlman, Simon Pollack, Ari A. Kutai, Reuben Leaf, Judith Kaplan, 
Simha Rubinstein, Max Slavin, Anna Grossman, Joshua H. Neumann, 
Miriam Ephraim, Abraham I. Kalb, Jack M. Horden. 

COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE: Chairman, Sol. M. Stroock, 
Cyrus Adler, Mordecai M. Kaplan, Irving Lehman, Israel Unterberg, 
Felix M. Warburg. 


JEWISH VALOR LEGION 


Org. Feb. 1921. Orrice: 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
Membrs, 638. 
PuRPOSE: Compilation of records of Jewish soldiers in American 
army in Wars of the Republic. 
OFFICERS: Commander, Sydney G. Gumpertz; Sr. Vice-Commander, 
Benjamin Kaufman; Jr. Vice-Commander, Herman Bush; Adjutant, 
Nat. P. Ruditsky, N. Y. C. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Org. 1894, Inc. 1920. OrricE: 18 Tremont, Boston, Mass. 

Annual Convention, July 2-5, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Next Annual Convention, Sept. 2-5, 1932, Atlantic City, N. J.. 

Posts, 31. Members, 20,000. 

Purpose: To maintain allegiance to the United States of America; 
To uphold the fair name of the Jew; To foster comradeship; To aid 
needy comrades and their families; To preserve the records of patriotic 
service of Jews; To honor the memory and shield from neglect the graves 
of our heroic dead, 
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OrFicers: Past Commanders-in-Chief, Maurice Simmons, N. Y. C.; 
Morris J. Mendelsohn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Julius S. Berg, N. Y. C.; 
Commander-in-Chief, Harold Seidenberg, Boston, Mass.; Senior Vice- 
Commander-in-Chief, I. Bernard Rotberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; Junior 
Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Paul J. Robin, Worcester, Mass.; Judge 
Advocate General, Jacob Spira, Cleveland, O.; Surgeon General, Her- 
man J. Ballen, N. Y. C.; Adjutant General, William Berman, Boston, 
Mass.; Quartermaster General, Benjamin Gladstone, Lynn, Mass.; 
Chaplain-in-Chief, Rabbi Abraham Nowak, Cleveland, Ohio; Honorary 
Chaplain-in-Chief, Rabbi Edward Lissman, N. Y. C.; Chief of Staff, 
Maxwell Cohen, Boston, Mass.; National Liaison Officer, Abraham 
N. Simons, Boston, Mass. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


Org. 1917. Orrice: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Amalgamated with Council of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred 
Associations, July 1, 1921 

Affiliated National Organizations, 15. State and Regional Organiza- 
tions, 6. Constituent Societies, 254. 

-PurposE: To'stimulate the organization and to assist in the activities 
of Jewish Community Centers, including Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciations, Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, and kindred organiza- 
tions, and to co-operate with similar bodies in the development of 
Judaism and good citizenship. To promote the welfare of soldiers, sailors 
and marines in the service of the United States and disabled veterans 
and especially to provide for men of the Jewish faith in the Army and 
Navy adequate opportunity for religious worship and hospitality of 
Jewish communities adjacent to military and naval posts. 

OrFIcers: Pres., Irving Lehman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Felix M. 
Warburg, N. Y. C.; Jacob M. Loeb, Chicago, Ill.; Jacob K. Newman, 
N. Y. C.; M. C. Sloss, San Francisco, Cal.; Sec., Joseph Rosenzweig, 
N. Y. C.; Treas., Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Harry 
L. Glucksman. 


KAPPA NU FRATERNITY 


Org. June 12, 1911. OrricE: 33 Tyler, Rochester, N. Yi 

Fifteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 27, 1931—Jan. 2, 1932, New 
York City. 

Chapters, 16. Members, 1,600. ; 

Purpose: A Greek-letter brotherhood for college men of Jewish 
consciousness. \ 

OrFIcers: Pres., Garson Meyer, Rochester, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., Milton 
Greenebaum, Saginaw, Mich.; Treas., Goodman Sarachan, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Sec., Saul M. Goldstein, N. Y. C. 


LAMBDA DELTA BETA FRATERNITY 


OrFIcE: 1111 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
OFFICERS: Chancellor Frank H. Feingold; Vice-Chancellor, Nathna 
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Simon; Bursar, Benjamin Kasner; Master of Scrolls, Jack A. Feingold; 
Bailiff, Edward I. Gilden. 


LEAGUE FOR SAFEGUARDING THE FIXITY OF THE 
SABBATH AGAINST POSSIBLE ENCROACHMENT 
BY CALENDAR REFORM 


Org. 1929. OrricE: 1459 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Constituent Organizations, 55. 

Orricers: Pres., Moses Hyamson; Vice-Pres., Sol. Bloom, Bernard 
Drachman, M. S. Margolies, Albert Ottinger, Abram Simon, Stephen 
S. Wise; Chairm. of Executive Committee, William Liebermann; Treas,, 
Harry Schneiderman; Sec., Isaac Rosengarten. 


LEO N. LEVI MEMORIAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Org. 1911. Orrice: Hot Springs, Ark. 

Maintains the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital. 

Members, 1,500. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., A. B. Frey, St. Louis, Mo.; Vice-Pres., J. K. Hexter, 
Dallas Tex.; Treas., D. Burgauer, Hot Springs, Ark.; Sec., A. B. Rhine, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; Chairman, Bd. of Managers, M. Klyman, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


THE MENORAH ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Org. Dec. 29, 1929. OrricE: 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Purpose: The study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals. 
BoarpD OF GOVERNORS: Honorary: Judge Irving Lehman; Chairman 
of the Board, Frederick F. Greenman; Treas., S. W. Straus; Chancellor, 
Henry Hurwitz; Sec., Harry Starr, N. Y. C. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE MENORAH ASSOCIATION 
Org. January 2, 1913. 

Societies, 51. 

Purpose: The study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals 
in the colleges and universities of the United States and Canada. 

OrFicers: Chancellor, Henry Hurwitz; Pres., Theodore H. Gordon; 
Vice-Pres., L. E. Abremovich, Dorothy C. Adelson, Herzl Friedlaender, 
Lewis H. Weinstein; Sec.-Treas., Bernard J. Reis; Corr. Sec., Frances 
Grossel. 

MENORAH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Org. Dec. 29, 1918, and composed of University teachers. 

Purpose: To foster and guide Menorah education in American col- 
leges and universities and among university graduates and other men 
as in the general community interested in Jewish culture and 
ideals. 

OrFicERs: Chairman, Prof. Nathan Isaacs, Harvard University, 
School of Business; Vice-Chairman, Prof. Wm. Popper, University of 
California; Sec-Treas., Adolph S. Oko, Hebrew Union College Library. 


THE MIZRACHI ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Org. June 5, 1912. CentTRAL Bureau: 260 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Convention, Oct. 26-28, 1930, Baltimore, Md. 
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Members, 20,000. Organizations, 298. 

Purpose: Rehabilitation of Palestine in the spirit of Jewish Torah 
and Traditions. Fundamental principle: The land of Israel, for the 
people of Israel, in the spirit of the Law of Israel. 

OrFIceRS: Hon. Pres., Meyer Berlin; Pres., Wolf Gold; Vice-Pres., 
E. Inselbuch; Treas., Max Nadler. 


MIZRACHI YOUTH OF AMERICA (MIZRACHI HATZOIR) 


Org. May, 1920. Orrice: 1014 Park-Murray Bldg., New York City. 

Eleventh Annual Convention, May 27-30, 1932. 

Members, 3,500. 

Purpose: To organize groups of the Jewish youth, both senior and 
junior, to spread Judaism and a love for Jewish knowledge, to acquaint 
the Jewish youth with the national aspirations of the Jews, and to 
strive for the rehabilitation of Palestine in accordance with Jewish 
traditions on the basis of Torah v’Avodah, (Torah and Labor). 

OrFicERs: Hon. Pres., Meyer Berlin; Pres., Isidore Epstein; Vice- 
Pres., Eva Aronson, Max Hagler, Harry Karp; Treas., Benj. L. Hillson; 
Sec., Jennie Kottler. 


MU SIGMA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1906, Inc., 1925. OrFicE: 143 W. 96th, New York City. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention, Dec. 26-27, 1931, New York City. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, Dec. 24-25, 1932, New York City. 
OrFicErs: Grand Lumen, Richard E. Loeb, N. Y. C.; Grand Filium, 

Saul Sheriff, Portland, Me.; Grand Fiscus, Samuel Peckerman, N. Y. 
C.; Grand Scriba, Michael Kaplan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Ossa, Eli 
Weinberg, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Ora, Louis H. Stallman, N. Y. C.; 
Grand Co-ordinator, Harold B. Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 
CENTER EXECUTIVES 


Org. 1918. Orrice: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 
Fourteenth Annual Conference, June 4-7, 1932, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Members, 150. 

Purpose: To foster and develop an interest in Jewish Center work 
and to promote friendly and helpful relations among Jewish Community 
Center workers. 

OrFIcers: Pres., Charles S. Bernheimer, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., M. H. 
Chaseman, Albany, N. Y.; William Cohen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William 
Pinsker, Brockton, Mass.; Flora S. Levine, N. Y. C.; Sec.-Treas., Harry 
S. Albert, Paterson, N. J. 


NATIONAL CANTORS AND MINISTERS LEAGUE 


Org. 1928. Orrice: 42 E. 7th, New York City. 
Annual Convention, July 20, 1929, New York City. 


Members, 175. 
Purpose: To organize all cantors, to open first Cantors Seminary. 
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Orricers: Hon. Pres., Zeidel Rovner; Director, Asher Chassin; Sec., 
Isadore Schoen; 42 E. 7th; Chairman Board of Directors, A. Ch. 
Landman. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE 


Org. 1899 as National Conference of Jewish Charities in the United 
States. OrFIcE: 71 W. 47th, New York City. ‘ 

Thirty-third Annual Conference, May 12-17, 1932, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 250. Societies, 450 individuals. 

PurposE: To discuss the problems of Jewish social work, to promote 
reforms in its administration and to provide uniformity of action and 
co-operation in all matters pertaining to the development of Jewish 
philanthropic and communal activities, without, however, interfering 
with the local work of any constituent society. 

OrFIcerRs: Pres., I. M. Rubinov, Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Pres., Kurt 
Peiser, Detroit, Mich.; Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter 
Sondheim, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., George W. Rabinoff, N. Y. C.; Treas., 
Violet Kittner, Cleveland, O. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON JEWISH EMPLOYMENT 


Org. Nov. 30, 1930. TEmMporARY OFFICE: Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Second meeting, Jan. 5, 1931. 

MemBErRS, 8, National Agencies: American Jewish Committee, Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, B’nai B’rith, Emanuel Employment Service, 
Independent Order of B’rith Abraham, Jewish Welfare Board, National 
Council of Jewish Women, the United Hebrew Trades. 

Purpose: To study the position of the Jew in the field of employment 
in the United States, particularly from the point of view of possible 
discrimination against Jewish labor on the ground of creed or nation- 
ality, to ascertain the facts and to endeavor to improve conditions 
through educational vocational guidance. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Alfred M. Cohen; Sec., Dr. I. M. Rubinow, 
Cincinnati, O. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR JEWISH EDUCATION 


OrricE: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Seventh Annual Conference, May 15-17, 1932, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Purpose: To further the creation of a profession of Jewish education, 
to improve the quality of Jewish instruction, and to develop. profes- 
sional standards in Jewish education. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Albert P. Schoolman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Louis 
Hurwich, Boston, Mass.; Treas., Louis L. Kaplan, Baltimore, Md.; 
Sec., Samuel Dinin, N. Y. C.; Executive Committee: I. A. Abrams, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.;S. Benderly, Israel S. Chipkin, N. Y.C.; Wm. Chomsky, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Alexander M. Dushkin, Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Fried- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio; Emanuel Gamoran, Jacob S. Golub, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louis Gordon, Minneapolis, Minn.; Leo L. Honor, Chicago, IIl.; 
Louis Hurwich, Boston, Mass.; Bernard Isaacs, Detroit, Mich.; Louis 
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L. Kaplan, Baltimore, Md.; Mordecai M. Kaplan, Jacob B. Pollak, 
N. Y. C.; Ben Rosen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Z. H. Scharfstein, Mordecai 
M. Soltes, N. Y.C. Publishes Jewish Education.‘ 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Org. Sept. 1893. OrricE: 625 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Thirteenth Triennial Convention, March, 1932, Detroit, Mich. 
Sections, 205, Junior Auxiliaries, ‘108. 

Purpose: The National Council of Jewish Women stresses educa- 
tion, peace, legislation, Jewish education, social service and service 
to the rural Jewish woman. It also extends friendship and guidance 
to the immigrant woman and girl, meeting them on their arrival at 
the port of entry, assisting them to their destinations, offering them 
opportunities for learning the language and the ways of the land, helping 
them to become citizens, and, through various social agencies, aiding 
them to adjust themselves to life in the land of their adoption. 

OFFIcERS: (1932-1935) Pres., Mrs. Arthur Brin, 2566 Lake of Isles 
Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn.; First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Sidney M. Cone, 
Pikesville, Md.; Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Joseph M. Welt, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, N.Y. C.; Treas., Mrs. Benj. Marvin, 
IN-RYe Ge Recioec,, airs: Gerson B. Levi, Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, 
Exec., Comm., Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, Exec. Sec., Mrs. Mary G. 
Schonberg, NOVeC: 


NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL 


Inc., April 10, 1896. ScHoot AND Farms: Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 
OrFicE: 1701 Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe fourth Annual Meeting, Oct. 4, 1931, Farm School, Bucks 


~ Pa: 

“thirty- fourth Annual Graduation, March 20, 1932. 

Purpose: To train Jewish Youth in practical and scientific agricul- 
ture, for agricultural callings. 

OFFICERS: Chairman Board of Trustees, Adolph Ejichholz; Pres., 
Herbert D. Allman; Vice-Pres., Jos. H. Hagedorn; Treas., Isaac H. 
Silverman; Sec., Miss E. M. Bellefield, 1701 Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dean, C. L. Goodling, Farm School, Pa. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF JEWISH MEN’S CLUBS 


Org. May 20, 1929. OrricE: Broadway and 122nd, New York City. 

Annual Convention, May 16, 1932, Atlantic City, 'N. Ne 

Societies, 28; Members, 2 800. 

Purpose: To further traditional Judaism by means of strengthening 
and developing the activities of the affiliated clubs and by mustering 
the strength of these clubs for general Jewish Os: 

OrFIceRs: Pres., Edw. C. Weinrib, Mt. Vernon, Y.; Vice-Pres., 
Abr. J. Gellinoff, ‘New York City; Louis Af; Haas, neon Conn.; 
Treas., Louis Soll, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., Theodore Charnas, Mt. 
Vernon, NEN 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ORTHODOX 
CONGREGATIONS 


Org. June 19, 1932. OrricEe: 50 East 42nd, New York City. 

Number of’ Members: 685. 

Purpose: To maintain the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva; to support 
the smaller Yeshivas and Talmud Torahs of America; to unite the 
synagogues in each district in order thereby to improve their own 
position; to exert a proper influence in all Jewish activities that they be 
conducted in the Jewish spirit. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., M. S. Margolies, Israel Rosenberg, Bernard 
Revel, Otto A. Rosalsky, N. Y. C.; Pres., Samuel Levy, N. Y. C.; Exec. 
Vice-Pres., Harris L. Selig, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Louis Gold, N. Y. C.; 
Hirsh Manishewitz, Jersey City, N. J.; J. L. Andron, Far Rockaway, 
L. I., N. Y.; Treas.: Meyer Vesell and Jacob Goddman, N. Y. C.; 
Chairman, Exec. Comm., Peter Wiernik, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., B. L. 
Rosenbloom, 50 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS 


Org. 1923. OrricE: Merchants’ Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Fourth Biennial Convention, Jan. 18-21, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Societies, 123. 

PuRposE: To stimulate interest in Jewish worship, Jewish studies, 
social service and other kindred activities. To co-operate with Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations in its national plans. 

OrFIcERs: Pres., Charles P. Kramer, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Joseph L. 
Kun, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilford M. Newman, Chicago, Ill.; Treas., 
Albert C. Weihl, Cincinnati, Ohio; Exec. Sec., George Zepin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Asst. Exec. Sec., Louis I. Egelson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Arthur L. 
Reinhart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 


Org. Jan. 1913. OrricE: Merchants’ Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ninth Biennial Assembly, Jan., 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Societies, 343. 

PuRPOSE: Closer co-operation between the various Sisterhoods. 

The work of the Federation is conducted under the following Commit- 
tees: Co-operation, Religion, Religious Schools, Extension, Scholar- 
ships, Union Museum, Uniongrams, and State or District Federations, 
Student Activities, Peace, Literature for Jewish Blind and Young 
Folk’s Temple Leagues, I. M. Wise Memorial, Programs. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Abram Simon, Washington, D. C.; Pres., 
Mrs. Maurice Steinfeld, St. Louis, Mo.; First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Henry 
Nathan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Adolph Rosenberg, 
Cincinnati, O.; Third Vice-Pres., Mrs. Albert J. Mary-ae Nea Vian Ge 
Fourth Vice-Pres., Mrs. David Lefkowitz, Dallas, Texas; Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. Joseph Stolz, Chicago, IIl.; Treas., Mrs. Jos. M. Herman, Boston, 


Mass. ; Parliamentarian, Mrs. Ben Loewenstein; Exec. Sec., Helen L, 
Strauss, Cincinnati, O. 
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NATIONAL HOME FOR JEWISH CHILDREN AT DENVER 


Org. June 12, 1907. Orrice: West 19th Ave., at Julian St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Annual Convention, May 3, 1931, Denver, Colo. 

Next Annual Convention, Aug. 7-9, 1932, Denver, Colo. 

Auxiliary Societies, 15. Members, 65,000. 

Pureose: To shelter children of tuberculous parents, who come to 
Denver seeking restoration of health. 

OrFIcERS: Pres., Mrs. J. N. Lorber; Vice-Pres., Mrs. B. Willens, Mrs. 
S. Francis, Mrs. M. Lifshutz; Fin. Sec., Louis Stern; Treas., Samuel 
Isaacson; all of Denver, Colo.; National Exec. Dir., Wm. R. Blumen- 
thal, 907 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. C 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DENVER 


Org. Dec. 10, 1899. OrricE: 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Purpose: To maintain a free, national, non-sectarian sanatorium 
for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Contributors, 125,000 Individuals; 75 Federations; 200 Lodges 
and Societies. Capacity, 350; buildings, 16. Collected (1930-1931) 
$352,248.10. 

Patients treated to July 1, 1931: In hospital, 7,000; through Out- 
patients department, 11,000. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Louis D. Beaumont, N. Y. C.; Pres., Wm. S. 
Friedman, Denver, Colo.; Vice-Pres., Morton May, St. Louis, Mo.; 
B. Flesher, Denver, Colo.; Herman Wile, Buffalo, N. Y.; Harmon 
August, N. Y. C.; E. J. Schanfarber, Columbus, O.; Treas., Ben. 
Altheimer; Asst. Treas., Paul Felix Warburg, N. Y. C.; Sec., Mrs. S 
Pisko, 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo.; National Supervisor, 
Samuel Schaefer, Denver, Colo, 


NATIONAL LEGAL FRATERNITY LAMBDA ALPHA PHI 


Org. 1919. OrricE: 1000 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

Annual Convention, Aug., 1931, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Next Annual Convention, June, 1932, Newark, N. J. 

Members, 400. 

Purpose: To inculcate in Jewish members of the Bar the highest 
principles of legal ethics in order to maintain the respect of the Bench, 
Bar and Public. 

OrFicers: Supreme Chancellor, Nathan Herbsman, Ness Yous Gs 
Supreme Vice-Chancellor, Isadore J. Levy, Newark, N. J.; Geald 
Kolba, Newark, N. J.; Herman W. Kaufman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Supreme 
Keeper of the Exchequer, David M. Engelson, N. Y. C.; Supreme 
Archon, Michael G. Alenick, Newark, N. J.; Supreme Historian, Sidney 
Jacobi, N.Y. G: 


NU BETA EPSILON FRATERNITY 


Org. 1919. OrricE: 1701 W. Madison, Chicago, Ill. 
Convention, Dec. 26-28, 1931, Chicago, Ill. 
Next Convention, Dec. 28-31, 1932. 
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Members, 420. ; 

Purpose: Greek Letter Fraternity for Jewish students at credited 
Law Schools. 

OrFicers: Founder and Hon. Grand Chancellor, Barnet Hodes; 
Grand Chancellor, Harvey K. Cousens; Vice-Grand Chancellor, Earl 
Susman; Grand Scribe, Max R. Kargman; Grand Master of Rolls, 
Harry Abrahams; Grand Master of Exchequer, Morris L. Koff; Grand 
Marshal, Jess M. Hadesman; Grand Historian, Bernard Koff. 


OMEGA EPSILON PHI 


Org. 1920. Orrice: 138 E. 36th, New York City. 

Annual Convention, Jan. 29-31, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 135. 

Purposr: To further the interests of students of optometry, along 
academic and professional lines. 

OrrFicers: Pres., Sidney Hirschfield, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., 
F. Vernon Le Mieux, Rockford, IIl.; Sec., Sol. Riven, 403 Georgia Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treas., Marcus Siskind, Little Neck, L. I.; Historian, 
A. L. Graubart, New York City. 


OMICRON ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY 


Org, 1912. OrricE: 1060 Broad, Newark, N. J. 

Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1931, New York City. 

Next Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1932, New York City. 

Chapters, 14. Members, 1,400. 

Purpose: Greek-letter college fraternity for Jewish students. 

OFFICERS: Grand Chancellor, Joseph Rubinstein, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Vice-Grand Chancellor, Seymour Bernstein, Chicago, Ill.; J. J. Rosen- 
berg, N. Y. C.; Grand Scribe, Benjamin B. H. Greenwood, 1060 Broad, 
Newark, N. J.; Grand Bursar, Nathan Perselay, Newark, N. J. 


ORDER KNIGHTS OF JOSEPH 


Org. Feb. 14, 1896. Orrice: 1122 Standard Trust Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Twenty-seventh Convention, Aug. 22, 1926, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Members, 10,587. Lodges, 68. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Commander, H. A. Rocker, Cleveland, O.; First 
Supreme Vice-Commander, A. Fishman, Chicago, IIl.; Second Supreme 
Vice-Commander, L. Gottlieb, Buffalo, N. Y.; Third Supreme Vice- 
Commander, Max Lazaer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Supreme Sec., D. J. Zinner, 
Cleveland, O.; Supreme Treas., Jos. C. Bloch, Cleveland, O.; Endow- 
ment Treas., A. Silberman, Cleveland, O. 


ORDER SONS OF ZION 


Org. April 19, 1908. OrricE: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
Kae bane oa Annual Convention, June 19-20, 1932, Long Branch, 


‘Camps, 56. Members, 3,226. 
PuRPOSE: Fraternal and Zionistic. 
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OrFicers: Nasi, Isaac, Allen; Segan Rishon, Harry A. Pine; Segan 
Sheni, Louis Meyers; Gisbor, Louis Rimsky; Maskir, Jacob I. Kaplan; 
Counsel, Alazar Kushner; Chief Medical Examiner, Solomon Neumann. 


ORDER OF THE UNITED HEBREW BROTHERS 


Org. Nov. 15, 1915. Orrice: 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 

Quinquennial Convention, Oct., 1930, New York City. 

Members, 6,100. 

OFFICERS: Grand Master, Meyer Greenberg, 5 Columbus Circle; 
Vice-Grand Master, Samuel Hirsh; First Deputy Grand Master, Alb. 
Halle; Grand Sec., Morris Aaronson, N. Y. C. 

Grand Trustees: Philip Adler; Joseph Sheldon. 


ORT RECONSTRUCTION FUND 


Organized 1924, and affiliated with the American Ort. 
OFFICE: 220 5th Ave., New York City. 

Purpose: To reconstruct the lives of the Jews of Eastern Europe in 
co-operation with the various national governments, by extending long 
term credit to the Jews for the purchase of machines and tools of trade; 
by extending similar credits to relatives in America and elsewhere who 
wish to help their kin in Eastern Europe by purchasing machines for 
them; by opening and conducting trade schools for Jews, both young 
and adult, and helping to place the graduates in permanent positions; 
and by helping to establish Jewish families on farms and furnishing 
them, on credit, with the necessary farm machinery and seeds. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Adolph Lewisohn; Pres., Howard S. Cullman; 
Treas., Paul Felix Warburg; Hon. Sec., Herman Bernstein; Chairman 
Exec. Com., Henry Moskowitz. . 


THE PALESTINE LIGHTHOUSE 


Org. Feb. 1927. Orrice: Hotel Ansonia, 74th B’way, New York City. 

Members, 400. 

Purpose: Feed, clothe, shelter, educate and instruct the blind in 
arts and crafts. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., David de Sola Pool, N. Y. C.; Hon. Treas., 
Charles Topkis, Wilmington, Del.; Pres., Mrs. Samuel D, Friedman; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Harry Altmark, Mrs. Herman Ettenson, Mrs. Leon 
Kamaiky, Mrs. S. L. Kowarsky, Mrs. William Salzman, Mrs. J. Siris; 
Treas., Mrs. J. Rotkowitz; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Louis Bruenn; Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. Herman Ostrow; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Nelson Ruttenberg; Exec. 
Chairman, Mrs. Samuel J. Goldstine, Hotel Ansonia, New York City. 


THE PEOPLES’ ORT FEDERATION 


Org. 1922 (as The American Ort) Orrice: 220 Sth Ave., New York City. 
Purpose: Promotion of technical trades and agriculture among the 
Jews in Eastern and Central Europe. 
Orricers: National Chairman, B. C. Vladeck; Chairman Bd. of 
Dir., Henry Moskowitz; Vice-Chairmen, Louis B. Boudin, Morris 
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Berman, Meyer Brown, N. Chanin, Murray Levine, Alexander Kahn: 
Treas., J. Weinberg; Exec. Sec., Ezekiel Rabinowitz, Exec. Dir., Philip 
Block. 


PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC. 


Org. 1914. Orrice: 710-14th, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sixteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 29, 1930—Jan. 1, 1931, Boston, 
Mass. 

Eighteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 30-31, 1932—Jan. 1-2, 1933. 

Chapters, 38. Members, 2,318. 

Purpose: Jewish student fraternal relationships in certain American 
Colleges and Universities where established. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Maurice L. Macht, North Arlington, N. J.; Vice- 
Pres., Joseph Levinson, Chicago, Ill.; Deputy Vice-Pres., Percy Carmel, 
Hampton, Va.; Ralph Finkelstein, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Morris Gould, 
Boston, Mass.; Nathan Greisler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry Leviton, 
Chicago, Ill.; Irvin Siegall, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Frank Paley, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Asst. Sec., Joseph Katzman, Washington, D. C.; Treas., 
Milford F. Schwartz, Washington, D. C.; Sergeant at Arms, Sam 
Silverstein, Washington, D. C.; Editor, Emanuel Emroch, Richmond, 
Var 


PHI BETA DELTA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1912. Orrice: 67 W. 44th, New York City. 

Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1931, Detroit, Mich. 

Next Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 23,00. Chapters, 25; Alumni Clubs, 10. 

OrFicERS: Pres., Isaac Marks, Jr., N. Y. C.; Eastern Vice-Pres., 
Isadore S. Wachg Philadelphia, Pa.; Western Vice-Pres., Graham 
Susman, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Harold Baer, N. Y. C.; Treas., David 
Baumgarten, N. Y. C.; Historian, Harry Kalker, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Delegates; Aurel Rosin, Arcadia, Fla.; Maurice M. Sattinger, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Louis Winer, Hammond, Ind.; Leonard Jacobs, N. Y. C 
Norman Bierman, St. Louis, Mo. 


° 
i) 


THE PHI BETA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1920. Orrice: 71-49 Harrow, Forest Hills, L. I. 
Thirteenth Annual Convention, Aug. 25-29, 1932, Stamford, Conn. 
Members, 2,000. Chapters, 30. 

Purpose: A national Jewish fraternity with chapters located in High 
and Preparatory Schools, for boys meeting for educational, social and 
fraternal purposes. 

Orricers: Hon. Grand Superior, Louis L. Shapiro, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Grand Superior, Harry Perlmutter, Newark, N. J.; 1st Grand Vice- 
Superior, Frank Weiner, Chicago, Ill.; 2nd Grand Vice-Superior, Marty 
Gosch, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Secretary, Herman Cipnic, 71-49 
Harrow, Forest Hills, L. I.; Grand Bursar, Edward Olderman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Grand Editor, Morris J. Eschay, N. Y. C.; Grand Marshal, 
David Rice, Newark, N. J. 
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PHI DELTA MU FRATERNITY, INC. 


Org. 1920. OrricE: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Convention, Dec. 28, 1931, New York City. 

Members, 325. 

Purpose: To promote the intellectual, social and spiritual status of 
Jewish students at colleges in the United States and Canada. 

Orricers: Chancellor, Harry Kisver; Vice-Chancellor, Jack Sperling; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Robert C. Grossman; Historian, Ralph T. 
Heymsfeld; Keeper of the Scrolls, Harold Boxer, 305 Broadway; Sec., 
Benjamin Levine, 1911 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


PHI EPSILON PI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1904. OrricE: 520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1930, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Next Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 3,500. 

OrFIcers: Grand Superior, Louis M. Fushan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Grand 
Vice-Superior, Jesse Acker, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Treas., Emanuel 
W. Wirkman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Secretary, Charles H. Fleishman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Members of Grand Council, Eugene G. Zacharias, 
“ets Seng Bertram B. Moss, Chicago, Ill.; Jean Wertheimer, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


PHI LAMBDA KAPPA MEDICAL FRATERNITY 


Org. 1907. OrricE: 1941S. 9th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Convention, Dec. 25-27, 1931, Cleveland, O. 
Next Convention, Dec. 30, 1932—Jan. 1, 1933, New York City. 
Members, 1,800. 
Orricers: Grand Superior, J. Allen Yager, N. Y. C.; Grand Scribe, 
Wm. Steinberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Guardian Exchequer, I. Wm. 
Gash, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHI SIGMA DELTA FRATERNITY 


Org. Nov. 10, 1909. Orrice: 111 W. 46th, New York City. 
Twenty-second Annual Convention, Dec. 27, 1931, New York City. 
Next Annual Convention, Dec. 24-25, 1932, New York City. 
Members, 2,400. 

PurposE: To promote brotherhood, friendship, good-fellowship, 
and good character. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Joseph Kruger; Vice-Pres., Saul Freedman; Treas., 
Daniel Levy; Sec., Eli A. Weinstein. 


PHI SIGMA SIGMA SORORITY 


Org. 1913. OrricEe: 455 Hickory, Waukegan, Ill. 
Biennial Convention, 1930. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Next Biennial Convention, July, 1932, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chapters, 22. Members, 2,000. 
Purpose: To create a spirit of sisterhood among its members; to 
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promote close friendships; to develop character; to advance justice and 
to be philanthropic. 

OrFicers: Grand Archon, Belle F. Quitman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand 
Vice-Archon, Natalie K. Abrahamson, Cincinnati, Ohio; National 
Tribune, Rose J. Lidschin, Waukegan, Ill.; National Bursar, Gertrude 
A. Berson, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PI TAU PI FRATERNITY 


Org. November, 1909. Orrice: Portland, Ore. 

Annual Conclave, Dec. 26-30, 1930. Birmingham, Ala. 

Next Annual Conclave, Dec. 26-30, 1932, Washington, D. C. 

Members, 600. Chapters, 30. 

Purpose: To bring into closer relation and promote sociability among 
the Jewish young men of the country and to aid the less fortunate. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Rudolph M. Singer, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Pres., 
Gilmore G. Kahnweiler, Chicago, Ill.; Treas., Mortimer Goldsmith, 
Newark, N. J.; Sec., Moe M. Tonkon, 710 Pittock Blk., Portland, Ore.; 
Editor, Roy G. Rosenthal, Seattle, Wash.; Historian, Oscar Kind, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chaplain, Philip D. Bookstaber, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Senior Counsellor, Irvin M. Shlenker, Monroe, La.; Junior Counsellor, 
Norman Hirschfield, N. Y. C.; Past Pres., Mervin A. Blach, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


PROBUS CLUB NATIONAL 


Org. 1926. Orrice: Worcester, Mass. 

Members, 500. 

PuRPoOsE: To promote and participate in communal and civic activi- 
ties; to foster social and intellectual ideals; to encourage friendship 
among its members in local clubs and other clubs of the organization. 
: OrFIcERs: Pres., Allen E. Price, Worcester, Mass.; Vice-Pres., Jacob 
Caplan, New Haven, Conn.; M. J. Josolowitz, Springfield, Mass.; Harry 
Schwartz, Hartford, Conn.; Treas., Nathan Gruber, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Harry I. Shapiro, 390 Main, Worcester, Mass. . 


PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE WEST 


Org. Feb. 13, 1896. Orrice: 406-7-8 Frisco Bldg., 9th and Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Twenty-seventh Convention, July 26-28, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. 

Next Convention, July 30—Aug. 1, 1933, Cincinnati, O. 

Members, 8,800. 

Orricers: Grand Master, A. D. Bearman, Memphis, Tenn.; Vice- 
Grand Master, B. Frank, Conway, Ark.; Endowment Treas., I. D. 
Goldberg, St. Louis, Mo.; Grand Counsellor, H. L. Brody, Chicago, 
Ill.; Grand Sec., Morris Shapiro, St. Louis, Mo. 


RABBI ISAAC ELCHANAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND 
YESHIVA COLLEGE 


Org. 1896. Charter amended 1928, to permit the organization of the 
Yeshiva College, authorized by the Regents of the University of the 
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State of New York to give courses leading to the degrees of B. A. and 
B. S. Orrice: 186th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Incorporated in State of New York. Invested funds about $2, “100, 000. 

LIBRARY: Printed volumes, 30,000, manuscripts, small collection. 

Entire number of graduates, Rabbinical course, 136, Teachers’ 
Institute, 107. 

Purpose: To disseminate Jewish knowledge; to train rabbis and 
teachers; to present in a eee atmosphere general courses leading to 
degrees of B. A. and B. 

OFFICERS: Pres., M. ¢ “Margolies; Treas., M. Gottesman; Chairman, 
Yeshiva College Council, Samuel Levy. 

FacuLty: Seminary: Pres. and Professor of Codes, B. Revel, Ph.D.; 
Professor of Talmud, M. Soloveitchik; Instructors of Talmud; Ba 
Aronowitz; A. Burack; J. Kaplan, Ph.D.: L. Levin; R. Mirski; S. 
Olshevsky; M. Poleyeft; S. Rackovsky; J. ‘Weill; Prof. of Homiletics, 
Herbert S. Goldstein, M.A.; Asst. Prof. of Homiletics, Joseph H. Look- 
stein; Instructor of Bible, N. Klotz, Ph.D.; Assoc. Prof. of Hebrew 
Literature, P. Churgin, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Jewish History, Solomon 
Zeitlin, Ph.D. 

LiprAry STAFF: Librarian, S. Gandz, Ph.D.; Assistant, Joseph 
Rudman, B.S. 

REGISTRAR: Samuel L. Sar. 

Facu.Lty: Yeshiva College: Pres., B. Revel, Ph.D.; Dean and Prof. 
of Biology, S. R. Safir, Ph.D.; Instructor in German, B. Drachman, 
Ph.D.; Asst. in Chemistry, Joseph Glanz, B.S.; Assoc. Prof. of Math- 
ematics, J. Ginsberg, M.A.; Instructor in Chemistry, M. L. Isaacs, 
hsb 5; Prof. of Jewish Ethics, Leo Jung, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Phy- 
siology, R. Kurzrok, M.D., Ph. D.; Professor of Public Speaking, 
Erastus Palmer, M.A.; Instructor in Psychology, B. L. Rosenbloom, 
M.A.; Instructor in Physics, J. R. Silverman, Ph.D. 

ASSOCIATED FAcuLTy: Kenneth F. Damon, M.A., Instructor in 
Public Speaking, C. C. N. Y.; William J. Farma, M.A, Asst. Prof. in 
Public Speaking, N. Y. U.; Henry E. Garrett, Ph.D., Asst. Prof. of 
Psychology, Columbia Univ.: C.F. Horne; Ph.D., Prof. of English, 
CaGs NuvY.)S.Liptzin,.Ph, D., Instructor in German; Alexander Lit- 
man, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy, Cape ee Univ.; Louis W. 
Max, Ph.D., Asst. Prof. of Psychology, N. Y. U.; Verne McGuffey, 
Ph. D;, Instructor in Education, Jamaica Training College; N. P. Mead, 
Ph.D.; Professor of History, CrGiN. Y.; Milton Offutt, Ph.D., In- 
structor in HHistonys Ca GaN Yess) earl PhD Asse, Professor of 
Latin, Brooklyn, C. C. N. Y.; Isadore A. Schwartz, Ph.D., Instructor 
in French, School of Education, C. C. N. Y.; Joseph T. ~ Shipley, Ph. D:, 
Instructor of ‘English, School ‘of Education, Cac: Vay ee A. 
Warsoff, LL.M., Instructor in Government, Brooklyn, Ne CaN 


RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


Org. July 4, 1901. Orrice: Broadway and 122nd, New York City. 
Thirty- second Annual Convention, May 10-13, 1932, New York City. 
Members, 201. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Mordecai M. Kaplan, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Elias 
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Margolis, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., Israel M. Goldman, Providence‘ 
R. I.; Cor. Sec., H. M. Rosenthal, N. Y. C.; Treas., Louis J. Schwefel, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


RABBINICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE HEBREW 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Org. 1925. OrricE: 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Annual Convention, July 19-21, 1931, Chicago, III. 
Members, 42. 
OrFicEerRs: Pres., Uri Miller, 300 S. 5th, Terre Haute, Ind.; Vice- 
Pres., Milton Rosen, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Treas., David Rosen- 
bloom, Montgomery, Ala.; Sec., Louis Kaufman, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


RABBINICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE YESHIVA 


Org. 1921. OrricE: 186th and Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Annual Convention, Aug. 10-11, 1931, New York City. 

Members, 110. 

OrFicEers: Hon. Pres., Bernard Revel; Pres., J. M. Charlop, N. Y. C.; 
Vice-Pres., A. D. Burrack, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nachman H. Ebin, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Solomon Reichman, N. Y. C.; Sec., Mordecai A. Stern, 
101-117th, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


SEPHARDIC BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA, INC. 


Re-org. 1921. OrricE: 20 W. 114th, New York City. 

Annual Convention, April, 1931. 

Members, 900. Branches, 5. 

Purpose: To promote the industrial, social, educational and religious 
welfare of its members and to engage in philanthropic endeavors for 
the welfare of Sephardic immigrants. 

OrFicEeRs: Pres., Henry J. Perahia; Vice-Pres., Marius Pilo; Treas., 
Albert Y. Nathan; Fin. Sec., Bension Grottas; Sec., Hyman M. Nadjari; 
Exec. Clerk, Leon Saady. 


SIGMA ALPHA MU FRATERNITY 


Org. Nov. 26, 1909. OrricE: 260 W. 45th, New York City. 

@ Twenty-second Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1931, New Orleans , 
a. 

Next Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1932, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chapters: Undergraduate, 38, Alumni Clubs, 30. 

Members, 3,600. 

Purpose: Greek-letter College Fraternity for Jewish Students. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., Benjamin P. Goldman; Vice-Pres., Samuel Rabin; 
Treas., Felix J. Jager; Sec., Samuel Rudner; Consuls, Irving Fineman, 
Joseph L. Goldman, Joel Korn, Howard S. Levie. 


SIGMA DELTA TAU SORORITY 


Org. 1917. OrricE: 25 Delham Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Next Convention, Dec. 1932. 
Chapters, 13. Members, 750. 
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OFFICERS: Pres., Miriam S. Levy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., 
Leah A. Kartman, Chicago, Ill.; Treas., Helen W. Morris, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Mildred E. Wallens, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIGMA EPSILON DELTA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1901. OrricE: 294 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Convention, Dec. 27, 1931, New York City. 

Members, 700. : 

Purpose: To promote the highest excellence in the science and art 
of dentistry and its collateral branches; to bring about a closer ac- 
quaintance among the student body and graduates through fraternal 
co-operation. 

OrFicerRs: Grand Master, I. Perlstein, N. Y. C.; Grand Chaplain, 
Saul Goodman, Nutley, N. J.; Grand Scribe, Jerome A. Boley, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Grand Treas., M. A. Heckler, N. Y. C.; Grand Historian, 
Victor Levitz, Plainfield, N. J. 


SIGMA OMEGA PSI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1916. OrricE: 2 Lafayette (Room 1013), New York City. 

Annual Convention, Dec. 31, 1931, Boston, Mass. 

Next Annual Convention, Dec. 25-29, 1932. 

Chapters, 20. 

Members, 1,725. 

Purpose: Greek letter college fraternity for Jewish students and to 
foster the spirit of true friendship, love and self-sacrifice and assistance to 
each other. 

OrFicers: Grand Superior, David A. Sandman, Boston, Mass.; 
Grand Vice-Superior, Sidney S. Korn, N. Y. C.; Grand Scribe and 
Comptroller, Frederick Katz, 2 Lafayette, N. Y. C.; Grand Conclave 
Rep., Alexander Visnick, Boston, Mass. 








SIGMA TAU EPSILON FRATERNITY 


Org. 1922. Orrice: 1720 Park Ave., New York City. 

Annual Convention, Jan., 1931, New York City. 

Members, 470. 

Chapters, 8. 

Purpose: To instill and inculcate the teachings of the Torah and 
Jewish ideals amongst men of the Jewish faith in American colleges and 
universities. 

OrFicers: Grand Chancellor, Chauncey Ingram, 1720 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. Grand Vice-Chancellor, William H. Weiss, Grand Exchequer, 
Archibald Braunfeld; Grand Scribe, Robert Sokol. 


SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Org. 1925. Orrice: 3 E. 65th, New York City. 
Members, 36. 
Purpose: To take council together for the sacred purpose of preserv- 
ing and fostering Judaism; composed of representatives of national, 
congregational and rabbinical organizations of America for the purpose 
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of speaking and acting unitedly and furthering such religious interests 
as the constituent organizations and the Council have in mind. 

CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS: The Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America, The Rabbinical Council of the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, Central Conference of American Rabbis, United Synagogue of 
America, and Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

OrFicErs: Pres., Albert D. Wald; Vice-Pres., Samuel Schulman, Elias 
Margolis; Treas., Ben. Altheimer; Sec., Israel Goldstein, Sec. to the 
Board, Jacob B. Pollak, N. Y. C. 


TAU DELTA PHI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1910. OrricE: 225 Broadway, New York City. 

Twenty-first Annual Convention, Dec. 28, 1930—Jan. 1, 1931, New 
York City. 

Next Convention, Sept. 1-5, 1933, World’s Fair, Chicago, II. 

Members, 2,000. Chapters, 19. 

OrFicers: Grand Consul, E. Murray Feinberg, N. Y. C.; Vice- 
Consul, Irvin Lavine, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Grand Quaestor, Irving 
Brown, N. Y. C.; Grand Councillor, M. H. Blinken, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Grand Scribe, Nathan A. Epstein, N. Y. C.; Editor of Pyramid, Leon 
L. Booth, N. Y. C.; Editor of History, Ben N. Pollack, N. Y. C. 


TAU EPSILON PHI FRATERNITY 


Org. Oct. 19, 1910, Inc., 1917. OrricE: 618 W. 113th, New York City. 
Convention, Dec. 28, 1930—Jan. 1, 1931, Boston, Mass. 
Next Convention, Dec. 30, 1932—Jan. 1, 1933, Washington, D. C. 
Chapters, 35 Undergraduate; 10 Alumni Clubs, Members, 2,900, 
Purpose: To foster the spirit of true brotherly love and self-sacrifice. 
OrFIcers: Consul, Julius M. Breitenbach; Vice-Consuls, Wm. S 
Lipman, Henry Semans, Herbert T. Singer; Quaestor, Irving Golembe; 
Tribune, Alfred J. Kleinberger; Asst. Tribune, Nathaniel W. Gold; 
Editor, Geo. H. Bernstein; National Auditor, Howard Simon. 


TAU EPSILON RHO FRATERNITY 


Org. 1919. Orrice: 322 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Undergraduate Chapters, 11; Graduate Chapters, 6. 

Members, 550. 

PurRpPOsE: Legal fraternity with undergraduate chapters in accredited 
day law schools and graduate chapters in cities. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Chancellor, Manuel Levine, Cleveland, O.; 
Supreme Exec. Chancellor, Jerome W. Moss, Cleveland, O.; Supreme 
Vice-Chancellor, Benjamin Marcus, Detroit, Mich.; Supreme Master of 
the Rolls, Baruch A. Feldman, Cleveland, O.; Supreme Bursar and 
Pledgor, George Slesinger, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Supreme Historian, Phineas 
Wittenberg, Camden, N. J.; Supreme Scholar, Benjamin Waisman, 
Racine, Wis.; Members of Supreme Council: George Slesinger, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Manuel Levine, Cleveland, O.; Jerome W. Moss, Cleveland, 
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O} Baruch A. Feldman, Cleveland, O.; Jack A. Persky, Cleveland, O.; 
Benjamin Marcus, Detroit, Mich.; Solomon Eisen, Toronto, Canada; 
Morris Anapolsky, Boston, Mass. 


UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


Org. 1873. OrFicE: Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Thirty-third Council, 1933, Savannah, Ga. 

Members, 286 congregations. 

Purpose: To encourage and aid the organization and development 
of congregations and synagogues; to promote religious instruction and 
encourage the study of Jewish history and literature; to maintain the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, Ohio; to foster other activities 
for the perpetuation of Judaism. 

Six Departments: I. Executive: Chairman of Exec. Bd., Ludwig: 
Vogelstein, N. Y. C.; Hon. Pres., Charles Shohl, Cincinnati, O.; II. 
Board of Finance: Chairman, David A. Brown, N. Y. C.; III. Hebrew 
Union College: Chairman, Board of Governors, Alfred M. Cohen, 
Cincinnati, O.; Julian Morgenstern, President, Cincinnati, O.; IV. 
Department of Synagogue and School Extension Chairman, Board of 
Managers, Julius W. Freiberg; Dir., George Zepin, Cincinnati, O.; 
V. National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods: Hon. Pres., Mrs. 
Abram Simon, Washington, D. C.; Pres., Mrs. Maurice Steinfeld, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Exec. Sec., Helen L. Strauss, Cincinnati, O.; VI. National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods: Hon. Pres., Roger W. Straus, 
N. Y. C.; Pres., Charles P. Kramer, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., George Zepin, 
Cincinnati, O. 

EXxeEcuTIvE Boarp For 1932: Chairman of Exec. Bd., Ludwig Vogel- 
stein, N. Y. C.; Hon. Pres., Charles Shohl, Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Pres., 
Jacob W. Mack, Cincinnati, O.; Marcus Rauh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Maurice 
D. Rosenberg, Washington, D. C.; Sec., George Zepin. 


UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF 
AMERICA 


Org. June 8, 1898. OrricE: c/o Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary, 186th & Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Twenty-ninth Convention, March 16-18, 1929, New York City. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Bernard Drachman; Julius J. Dukas; M. S. 
Margolies; H. Pereira Mendes; Pres., Herbert S. Goldstein; Vice-Pres., 
C. Joshua Epstein, Harry Roggen, N. Y. C.; Samuel Feuerstein, 
Maiden, Mass.; Israel S. Gomborov, Baltimore, Md.; Rabbinical Vice- 
Pres., Leo Jung; Treas., Arthur I. Levine; Recording Sec., Albert Wald; 
Financial Sec., Morris Engelman; Corr. Sec., Harry G. Fromberg, 
Exec. Sec., I. L. Bril, N. Y. C. 


UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF UNITED STATES | 
AND CANADA 


Org. Tammuz 24, 5662 (1902). Orrice: 214 E. Broadway, 
New York City. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Convention, May 30—June 1, 1932, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 
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Members, 375. : 
Orricers: Hon. Pres., I. Rosenberg; M. S. Margolies, N. Y. C.; 
B. L. Levinthal, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Revel, N. Y. C.; Ch. I. Bloch, 
- Jersey City, N. J.; Pres., L. Silver, Cincinnati, O.; Act. Chairman Vice- 
Pres., J. Konvitz, Newark, N. J.; Vice-Pres., Ch. F. Epstein, St. Louis, 
Mo. (for West); I. Siegel, Jersey City, N. J.; J. Rosen, Passaic, N. J.; M. 
Rosen, J. Levinson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. S. Pfeffer, N. Y. C.; M. B. 
Tomashoff, Bklyn, N. Y.; J. Idelson, N. Y. C.; L. Forer, Holyoke, 
Mass.; H. Dachowitz, Bklyn, N. Y.; L. Predmesky, N. Y. C.; Treas., 
Chas. B. Notelovitz, Harrisburg, Pa.; Gen. Sec.; L. Seltzer; Fin. Sec., 
E. Pelchovitz, Bridgeport, Conn.; Chairman Exec. Comm., Sh. Karlinsky, 
INERYenG: 


UNION OF SEPHARDIC CONGREGATIONS 


Org. March 3, 1929. Orrice: 99 Central Park West, New York City. 
PuRPosE: The promotion of the religious interests of Sephardic Jews. 
OFFICERS: Pres., David de Sola Pool, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Solomon 

Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Capt. William Sebag-Montefiore, Mon- 

treal, Canada; Samuel Coen, N. Y. C.; Treas., Mathew J. Levy, N. Y. 

C.; Sec., Simon S. Nessim. 


UNITED JEWISH SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY POALE ZION 
ZEIRE ZION OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Poale Zion, Org. 1905. Zeire Zion, Org. 1921. Re-org. Oct. 1931. 

OrFice: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Amalgamated Convention, Oct. 16-18, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 5,000. 

Purpose: To rebuild Palestine as a Jewish Homeland on socialistic 
bases, to participate in the labor movement in America, and to maintain 
educational institutions for Jewish youth in America. 

OrFicers: General Sec., Meyer L. Brown; Treas., S. Siegel, N. Y. C. 


UNITED ORDER “TRUE SISTERS” 


Org. April, 1846, as Independent Order of True Sisters. 
OFFICE: 150 W. 85th, New York City. 

Eighty-first Annual Convention of the Grand Lodge, Dec. 7-9, 1931, 
New York City. 

Lodges, 35. Members, 12,232. 

Publishes a monthly, The Echo, editor, Mrs. Esther Davis. 

OFFICERS: (For December, 1932, to December, 1933) Grand Monitress, 
Mrs. Henriette N. Prinstein; Pres., Mrs. Rose Deutschberger; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Martha Gould, Mrs. Bertha B. Grad; Sec., Mrs. Fanny 
M. Marx; Financial Sec., Mrs. Julia Levy; Treas., Mrs. Hermine 
Breitenfeld; Mentor, Mrs. Bertha Levis; Warden, Mrs. Millie Kohnfelder. 


UNITED ROUMANIAN JEWS OF AMERICA 


_ OrFicE: 799 Broadway, New York City. 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, Jan. 10, 1932, New York City. 
Purpose: To further, defend and protect the interests of the Jews 
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in Roumania, to work for their civic and political emancipation and for 
their economic reconstruction and rehabilitation; and to represent and 
further the interests of the Roumanian Jews in the United States and 
Canada. 

OFFICERS: Hon. Pres., Leo Wolfson; Pres., A. D. Braham; Vice- 
Pres., Bruno Berk, Abraham Hirsh, Julius Klepper, Leon Fischer, 
Abraham Falick, Max Schonfeld, Charles Sonnenreich; Treas., H. 
Haimowitz; Sec., Herman Speier. 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 


Org. Feb. 23, 1913. Orrice: N. E. Cor. Bway & 122nd, New York City. 
Twentieth Annual Convention, May 15-17, 1932, Atlantic City, 


PurposE: The promotion of traditional Judaism in America. 

FouNDER: Solomon Schechter. 

OrFicEeRs: Hon. Pres., Elias L. Solomon, N. Y. C.; Pres., Louis J. 
Moss, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., Louis Ginzberg; H. J. Reit, N. Y. 
C.; Jacob Kohn, Los Angeles, Cal.; H. P. Kopplemann, Hartford, 
Conn.; Rec. Sec., Sol. Mutterperl, N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Chas. I. Hoffman, 
624 High, Newark, N. J.; Treas., Israel Silberman, N. Y. C.; Executive 
Director, Samuel M. Cohen, N. Y. C.° 


UPSILON LAMBDA PHI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1916; Inc. 1917. OrricE: c/o Jos. M. Feinberg, 207 Broad, 
Elizabeth, N. Y. 

Fourteenth Annual Convention, Sept. 4-7, 1931, Asbury, Park, N. J. 

Next Annual Convention, Sept. 2-5, 1932, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chapters, 33. Members, 1,800. 

Purpose: An International Fraternity open to male students of the 
Jewish faith, in attendance at the high and preparatory schools, with 
the steadfast purpose of uniting the brothers spiritually, socially and 
fraternally, by means of a better understanding of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Judaism. 

OrFicErs: Master Ulp, Joseph M. Feinberg, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Deputy Ulp, Augustus S. Dreier, Plainfield, N. J.; Financial Ulp, 
Edward S. Basch, Lakewood, N. J.; Secretarial Ulp, Leon Podolsky, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Executive Board Members: Richard Luria, David 
Geffner, Samuel A. Feir. 


WOMEN’S BRANCH OF THE UNION OF ORTHODOX 
JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA 


(Affiliated with the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America) 
Org. April 19, 1924. Orrice: 186th and Amsterdam Ave. 
New York City. 

Purpose: The uniting of all the Orthodox women and organizations 
of the country into one strong body; the intensification and furtherance 
of Orthodox Judaism in the home, the religious school, amongst students, 
in institutions of higher learning; the spreading of knowledge necessary 
for the understanding and practice of Orthodox Judaism through the 
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circulation of religious and cultural literature; assistance in the organ- 
ization of Sisterhoods and in the solution of their problems; providing 
scholarships for needy students of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva 
of America; maintaining a Hebrew Teachers’ Training School for Girls. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Mrs. Herbert S. Goldstein; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Joseph Mayer Asher, Mrs. Moses Hyamson, Mrs. N. ‘Taylor Phillips, 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Leo Jung, Mrs. Harry Fischel, Mrs. Isidore Freedman, 
Mrs. Bernard Revel, Mrs. Abraham Levitan; Treas., Mrs. Adolph 
Schwarcz; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Edwin Kaufman; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Ralph 
Harte. 


WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR PALESTINE 


Org. 1927. OrFIcE: 7 W. 96th, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, May 4, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 1,000. 

Branches, 9. 

Purpose: To assist the working woman and girls in Palestine by 
providing them with YWHA’s and in other ways. 

OrricERs: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Richard Gottheil; Pres., Mrs. William 
Prince; Vice-Pres., Mrs. A. P. Kaplan, Mrs. D. L. Isaacs, Mrs. Jacob 
Siegel; Ch. Ex. Bd., Mrs. Charles Hyman; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Leo Kaplan; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. I. S. Danziger; Treas., Mrs. Isaac Tumpowsky. 


WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Org. Jan. 21, 1918. Orrice: N. E. Cor. 122nd and Bway, 
New York City. 

Fifteenth Annual Convention, May 12-17, 1932, Atlantic City, New 

Purpose: To advance traditional Judaism by furthering Jewish 
education among women and children by creating and fostering Jewish 
sentiment in the home, by promoting the observance of Jewish dietary 
laws and home ceremonials, Sabbath and Festivals, and by generally 
strengthening the religious institutions of the home. 

FouNDER: Mrs. Solomon Schechter. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Chas. I. Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; Pres., 
Mrs. Samuel Spiegel, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Cyrus Adler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. Israel Davidson, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Benj. Davis, Chicago, 
Til.; Mrs. Joseph Herzog, N. Y. C.; Sarah Kussy, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. 
Morris Lurie, Mrs. Alexander Marx, N. Y. C.; Treas., Mrs. Elias L.- 


Solomon, N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Jacob Minkin, N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. David Kass, N. Y. C 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION FOR THE PIONEER WOMEN 
OF PALESTINE 


Org, 1926. OrFicE: Room 1023, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 


Third Convention, Oct. 16-19, 1930, Detroit, Mich. 
Members, 3,000. 


Purpose: To help pioneer women’s co-operatives in Palestine; to 
train women to participate fully in all phases of social and economic 
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life; to do cultural work among its groups; to help to maintain the 
Jewish Folk Schools in the United States and Canada. 

OrFicers: Treas., L. Kamenetsky; Sec., Mrs. N. B. Zuckerman, 
1133 Broadway. 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


Org. Sept. 4, 1900. OrricE: 175 East Broadway, New York City. 
Thirty-second Convention, May 8, 1932, Boston, Mass. 
Members, 75,000. 
Purpose: Fraternal insurance and mutual aid. 

SECS) Pres., N. Chanin; Treas., Louis Hendin; Sec., Joseph 
askin. 


YOUNG JUDAEA 


Org. 1908. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, June, 1931, Long Branch, N. J. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, June 23-26, 1932, Long Branch, 


ae 

Number of Circles, 600. 

Purpose: To advance the cause of Zionism; to further the mental, 
moral and physical development of the Jewish youth; and to promote 
Jewish culture and ideals. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Leon S. Lang; Vice-Pres., Isador Levinson, Samuel 
Cook, Joseph Cuba; Treas., Louis P. Rocker; Exec, Dir., Mrs. A. H. 
Vixman. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Org. 1921. Orrice: Broadway & 122nd, New York City. 

Convention, Nov. 27-30, 1931, New York City. 

Next Convention, Nov. 24-27, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 15,000. Societies, 130. 

Purpose: To bring the Jewish youth nearer to traditional Judaism 
and to the Synagogue. 

OrrFicers: Pres., Harry J. Goebel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., 
Maxwell J. Mangold, N. Y. C.; Maurice Birnbach, Roxbury, Mass.; 
Bernard Karmatz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edw. G. Breslin, Toronto, Can.; 
Morris A. Weiner, Jackson Heights, L. I.; Treas., Jules Bachman, 
Bellaire, L. I.; Sec., Mary Cooper, Astoria, L. I.; Exec. Sec., Hattie 
Clark. 





YOUNG POALE ZION 


Org. 1915. Orrice: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
Tenth Annual Convention, Sept. 4-7, 1931, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Next Annual Convention, Sept. 2-6, 1932, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Members, 1,600. Branches, 60. I 
Purpose: Junior Socialist and Zionist education and activities. 
OFFICER: Sec., M. Cohen. 
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ZETA BETA TAU FRATERNITY 


Org. 1898; Inc. 1907. OrFicE: 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Annual Convention, Dec. 28-31, 1931, Boston, Mass. 

Next Annual Convention, Dec. 28-31, 1932, Cincinnati, O. 

Members, 5,000. 

Ranking as an intercollegiate Greek-letter fraternity with chapters 
in thirty-four universities and colleges, and graduate clubs in thirty- 
five of the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 

OrFIcERS: Sup. Pres., Wm. S. Evans, N. Y. C.; Sup. Vice-Pres., 
Herbert E. Steiner, N. Y. C.; Sup. Sec., Adrian J. Eichberg, Chicago, 
Ill.; Sup. Treas., James Frank, Jr., Camden, N. J.; Sup. Historian, 
Walter H. Bachrach, Cincinnati, O.; General Sec., L. D. Dover, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

PusicaTions: The Zeta Beta Tau Quarterly and The Confidential 
Monthly News. 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Org. 1897; Re-org. 1918. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, July 3, 4, 1932, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 65,000. 

Purpose: To stimulate interest in the rebuilding of Palestine as the 
Jewish National Home, and to foster interest in the Jewish renaissance. 

Constituent Organizations: Hadassah, Order Sons of Zion. 

Affiliated Organizations: Young Judaea, Avukah, Junior Hadassah, 
Youth Zionist Organization. 

Publications: The New Palestine, a weekly for members, in English. 

OrFicers: Pres., Morris Rothenberg, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Robert 
Szold, N. Y. C.; Judge Wm. M. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Elihu 
D. Stone, Boston, Mass.; Treas. Harry P. Fierst, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Chairman Finance Committee, Louis P. Rocker. Members of Adminis- 
tration: Juliette Benjamin, Ilie Berger, Providence, R. I.; Robert Bern- 
stein, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob M. Braude, Chicago, IIl.; Israel B. 
Brodie, Charles A. Cowen, Jacob de Haas, Mrs. M. P. Epstein, Benjamin 
Evarts, Holyoke, Mass.; Harry Friedberg, Kansas City, Mo.; Edward 
P. Friedman, Abraham Goldberg, Mrs. David P. Greenberg, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. Samuel Halperin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Max D. Klein, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph Kraemer, Newark, N. J.; I. H. Levinthal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Louis Lipsky, Elias Margolis, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
S. Margoshes, Morris Margulies, Clarence Y. Palitz, Hyman J. Reit, 
Bernard G. Richards, J. 1. Rudavsky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nelson Ruten- 
berg, Mrs. John D. Safer, Washington, D. C.; Ezra Shapiro, Cleveland, 
O.; Bernard Shelvin; Simon Shetzer, Detroit, Mich.; Abraham Spice- 
handler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Archibald Silverman, Providence, R. I.; 
Sigmund Thau, Morris Weinberg, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stephen S. Wise, 
Leo Wolfson, Samuel Wurzel, Bridgeport, Conn.; Francis Wyner, 
Boston, Mass. 


LIST OF FEDERATIONS FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
WORK, 1931 


In 1931, a total of 54 communities reported the existence 
of 55 city federations for the support of philanthropic work; 
New York City has two such bodies, one for the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, and the other for Brooklyn. 
Of the 55 federations, 36, or two-thirds, are members of com- 
munity chests, while the remaining 19 obtain their revenues 
directly from the Jewish public. 

During 1931, the 55 federations disbursed a total of 
$16,302,856. Of this amount $12,526,989 (76.84%) was dis- 
bursed by the 19 independent federations, and $3,775,867 
by the 36 which are members of community chests. In 1931, 
the 55 federations had a total of 535 constituent societies. 

In the following table the independent federations are 
indicated by an asterisk (*). 


1 For a definition of ‘‘federation’’ as employed in this table, and for further details 
regarding this type of organization, the reader is referred to The Communal Organiza- 
lion of the Jews in the United States. 1927; by H. S. Linfield, American Jewish Committee, 


1930, 122-125, 183. 
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JEWISH MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


PAST 


ANSORGE, MartTIN C., 1882- . Rep. from N. Y., 1921-1922. 
BENJAMIN, JUDAH PuiLip, 1812-1884. Sen. from La., 1853-1861. 
BERGER, Victor, 1860-1929. Rep. from Wis., 1911-1913, 1923-1929. 
CANTOR, JAcos A., 1854-1920. Rep. from N. Y., 1913-1915. 

COHEN, WILLIAM W., 1874—. . Rep. from N. Y., 1927-1929. 
EINSTEIN, Epwin, 1842-1906. Rep. from N. Y., 1879-1881. 
Emericyu, Martin, 1847-1922. Rep. from IIl., 1903-1907. 

FISCHER, [ISRAEL F., 1858- . Rep. from N. Y., 1895-1899. 

FRANK, NATHAN, 1852-1930. Rep. from Mo., 1889-1891. 
GoLDFOoGLeE, Henry M., 1856-1929. Rep. from N. Y., 1901-1915, 1919- 


1921. 
Gotpzirr, Jutrus, 1854-1925. Rep. from IIl., 1893-1895. 
GUGGENHEIM, Simon, 1867- . Sen. from Colo., 1907-1913. 


Hart, EMANUEL B., 1809-1897. Rep. from N. Y., 1851-1853. 

HousEMAN, JuLius, 1832-1891. Rep. from Mich., 1883-1885. 

JacossTEIN, MEYER. 1880- . Rep. from N, Y., 1923-1929. 

Jonas, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1834-1911. Sen. from La., 1879-1885. 

Kaun, JuLius, 1861-1924. Rep. from Cal., 1889-1902, 1905-1924. 

Krauss, Mitton, 1866- . Rep. from IIl., 1917-1922. 

LESSLER, MONTAGUE, 1869- . Rep. from N. Y., 1902-1903. 

LEviIn, LEwis CHARLES, 1808-1860. Rep. from Pa., 1845-1851. 

Levy, Davin. See YuLEE, Davip LEvy. 

Levy, JEFFERSON Monrog, 1852-1924. Rep. from N. Y., 1899-1901, 
1911-1915. 

LITTAUER, Lucrus NATHAN, 1859- _ Rep. from N. Y., 1897-1907. 

Lonpon, Meyer, 1871-1926. Rep. from N. Y., 1915-1917, 1921-1923, 

*Marx, SAMUEL, 1867-1922. Rep. from N_ Y., 1922. 

May, MitcHe.v, 1871- . Rep. from N. Y., 1899-1901. 

Meyer, Apotpu, 1842-1908. Rep. from La., 1891-1908. 

Morse, LEoro.p, 1831-1892. Rep. from Mass., 1877-1885, 1887-1889. 

Per_MAn, Natuan D., 1887- . Rep. from N. Y., 1920-1927. 


*Died before taking his seat. A 
O} 
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Puiirps, Henry Myer, 1811-1884. Rep. from Pa., 1857-1859. 

Puriies, Pump, 1807-1884. Rep. from Ala., 1853-1855. 

PULITZER, JOSEPH, 1847-1911. Rep. from N. Y., 1885-1886. 

Rayner, Isapor, 1850-1912. Rep. from Md., 1887-1895. Sen. from 
Md., 1905-1912. 

ROSENBLOOM, B. L., 1880- . Rep. from Wheeling, W. Va., 1921. 

RosspDALE, ALBERT B., 1878- . Rep. from N. Y., 1921-1922. 

SIEGEL, Isaac, 1880- . Rep: from N. Y., 1915-1922. 

Simon, JosePH, 1851- . Sen. from Ore., 1897-1903. 

Straus, Istpor, 1845-1912. Rep. from N. Y., 1894-1895. 

Strouse, Myer, 1825-1878. Rep. from Pa., 1863-1867. 

VoLx, LESTER Davin, 1884— . Rep. from N. Y., 1921-1923. 

Wo tr, Harry B., 1880— . Rep. from Md., 1907-1909. 

YuLeeE, Davin Levy, 1811-1886. Del. from Fla., 1841-1845. Sen. from 
Fla., 1845-1851, 1855-1861. 


PRESENT 
(MEMBERS OF THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONGRESS) 


BACHARACH, ISAAC, Republican, Representative, Atlantic City, 1915- 
Bioom, Sox., Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1923- 
CELLER, EMANUEL, Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1923- 
DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL, Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1923- 
GOLDER, BENJAMIN M., Republican, Representative, Philadelphia, 1925- 
KAHN, FLORENCE PrRAG (Mrs. JuLius), Republican, Representative, 
San Francisco, 1925— 
SaBatH, ADoLpH J., Democrat, Representative, Chicago, 1907— 
Srrovicu, Wm. I., Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1927- 


JEWISH AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The following is a list of Jews who have served as ministers or ambas- 
sadors of the United States to foreign countries. It does not include 
persons who have served, or are now serving, as consuls, except when 
consuls were clothed with diplomatic power, as in the cases of Mordecai 
M. Noah, Benjamin F. Peixotto and Simon Wolf. In the compilation 
of this list, the Jewish Encyclopedia, the American Jewish Year Book, 
and the Register of the Department of State were consulted. 


BELMONT, AuGust, (1816-1890), New York, Chargé d’Affaires in the 
Netherlands, May 24, 1853; Minister Resident, June 29, 1854. 


BERNSTEIN, HERMAN, (1876- ), New York City, Minister to Al- 
bania, 1929- 
ErnsteIn, Lewis, (1877- ), New York City, Minister to Costa 


Rica, July 6, 1913 to June 1921; Minister to Czecho-Slovakia, 
October 8, 1921 to February 1, 1930. 


Evxus, ABRAM I., (1867— ), New York City, Ambassador to Turkey, 
July 21, 1916 to-, 1917. 
GUGGENHEIM, Harry F., (1890- ), New York City, Ambassador 


to Cuba, October 10, 1929- 
Hirscu, Soromon, (1839-1902), Portland, Oregon, Minister to Turkey 
May 16, 1889 to 1892, 


KaurMan, DavipE., (1883- ), Philadelphia, Pa., Minister to Bolivia, 
March 7, 1928-January 9, 1930; Minister to Siam, June 12, 1930- 

KORNFELD, JOSEPH S., (1876- ), Toledo, Ohio, Minister to Persia, 
November 9, 1921 to September 1, 1924. 

MorGENTHAU, Henry, (1856- ), New York City, Ambassador to 
Turkey, September 4, 1913 to July, 1916. 

Morris, IRA NeEtson, (1875- ), Chicago, Ill., Minister to Sweden, 


July 13, 1914 to April 15, 1923. 

Noau, Morvecat MAnugt, (1785-1851), New York City, Consul to 
Tunis, 1813-1816. 

OrrerBourG, Marcus, (1827-1893), Milwaukee, Wis., Consul to 
Mexico City, August 1861 to July 1, 1867; Minister to Mexico, 
July 1-21, 1867. 

PEIXOTTO, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, (1834-1890), San Francisco, Cal., 
Consul General to Roumania, 1870 to 1876. 

RatsHesky, A. C., (1864- ), Boston, Mass., Minister to Czecho- 
Slovakia, January 1930-June 1932. Resigned. 

STRAUS, Oscak S., (1850-1926), New York City, Minister to Turkey, 
March 24, 1887 to 1888; June 3, 1898 to 1900: Ambassador to 
Turkey, May 17, 1909 to December 11, 1910. 

Wotr, Simon, (1836-1923), Washington, D. C., Agent and Consul Gen- 
eral to Egypt, June 30, 1881- , 1882. 
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JEWISH JUDGES 
OF UNITED STATES AND STATE COURTS 


Following is a list of Jews who have served, or are now serving, as 
judges in the courts of the United States, or of the various states. This 
does not include persons who have been, or are, judges of county, city, 
or municipal courts. In the compilation of this list, such authorities as 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, the American Jewish Year Book, and Who’s Who in American 
Jewry were consulted. 


A. UNITED STATES COURTS 
Supreme Court 


BRANDEIS, Louts D. (1856- ), Boston, Mass., appointed 1916. 
Carpozo, BENJAMIN N. (1870- ), New York City, appointed 1932. 


Circuit Courts 
ALSCHULER, SAMUEL J. (1859- ), Chicago, Ill., appointed 1915. 
Mack, JuL1an W. (1866- ), Chicago, Ill., appointed 1910. 
Maver, Jutius M. (1865-1925), New York City, appointed 1912. 
Simons, CHARLES C. (1876- ), Detroit, Mich., appointed 1932. 


District Courts 


ADLER, SIMON L. (1867-— ), Rochester, N. Y., appointed 1927. 
Bonpy, WiLuiAM (1871- ), New York City, appointed 1923. 
ForMAn, Puivip (1896— ), Trenton, N. J., appointed 1932. 
GALSTON, CLARENCE G. (1876- ), New York City, appointed 1929, 
Hoiuzer, Harry A. (1880- ), Los Angeles, Cal., appointed 1931. 
Moscow1i1z, GROVER M. (1886- ), New York City, appointed 1925. 
Simons, CHARLES C. (1876- ), Detroit, Mich., 1923-1932. 


SULZBACHER, Louts (1842-1915), Kansas City, Mo., appointed Judge 
of Supreme Court of Porto Rico 1900, U.S. District Court Indian 
Territory 1904, resigned 1909. 


TRIEBER, JACOB (1853-1927), Little Rock, Ark., appointed 1900, reap- 
pointed 1903. 


Wo tr, ADOoLF GRANT (1869- ), Washington, D. C., associate Justice 
of Supreme Court of Porto Rico, appointed 1904. 


Customs Court 


FiscHER, IsraEL F, (1858- ), New York City, appointed 1899; 
presiding judge since 1909. rttired 1932. 
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B. STATE COURTS 


Arkansas 
FRAUENTHAL, SAMUEL, (1864— ) , Supreme Court, 
appointed 1909-1913, 
California 


Lyons, HEnky A., (1810-1872), San Francisco, Supreme Court, elected 
1849- 1852, Chief Justice 1852. 

HEYDENFELDT, SOLomon, (1816-1890), San Francisco, Supreme Court, 
1852- 1857. 


Stoss, Marcus C., (1869- ), San Francisco, Supreme Court, ap- 
pointed and elected 1906, reelected 1910, resigned 1919, 


Illinois 
BREN. Huco M. (1882- ), Chicago. Appellate Court, appointed 


ES ee W., (1866- ), Chicago, Appellate Court, appointed 

—1911 

STEIN, Purp, (1844-1922), Pia Appellate Court, BUR ee 1903- 
1905, Chief Justice 1905-1922 


Iowa 
SALINGER, BEN. I., (1861-1931), Carroll, Supreme Court, 1915-1921. 


Loutstana 
Moise, Epwin WARREN, (1811-1868), New Orleans, appointed Judge 
Confederate State Court 1861-1865. 


DINKELSPIEL, MAx, (1844-1927), , Court of Appeals, 
appointed 1913-1922. 


Massachusetts 


Lourie, Davin A., (1878-1930), Boston, Superior Court, appointed 
1924-1930. 


PINANSKI, ABRAHAM, (1887- ), Boston, Superior Court, appointed 
1930- ; 
Michigan 
BurzeL, Henry M., (1871- ), Detroit, Supreme Court, appointed 


1929 Chief Justice 1930, reelected 1931. 


New Jersey 


Ka.iscu, SAMUEL, (1851-1930), Newark, Supreme Court, appointed 
1911 reelected 1918 and 1925-1930. 
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New York 
Court of Appeals 


CarpDozo, BENJAMIN N., (1870- ), New York City, appointed Acting 
Judge Court of Appeals 1914, appointed Judge, 1917, elected 1917, 
elected Chief Justice 1926. 


Exxus, ABRAM I., (1867- ), New York City, appointed 1919, 
resigned 1920. 


LEHMAN, IRVING, (1876- ), New York City, elected 1924, 


Supreme Court 
Biyur, NATHAN, (1862-1930), New York City, 1909-1930. 
Carpozo, BENJAMIN N., (1870- ), New York City, 1913-1914. 
Coun, ALBERT, (1885- ), New York City, 1929- A 
ERLANGER, MITCHELL L., (1857- ), New York City, 1906-1927, 


retired. 
FRANKENTHALER, ALFRED, (1881- ), New York City, 1926- 
Gisss, Louris D., (1880-1929), New York City, 1924-1929. 
GotpsmiTH, IrvING I., (1881- )e Saratoga Springs, INoeYe, 1927— 
1930, resigned. 
GREENBAUM, SAMUEL, (1854-1930), New York City, 1914- , Ap- 


pellate Division, appointed 1920, resigned 1923. 
Harris, SAMUEL J. (1877— ), Buffalo, N. Y., 1924— 


HirscHBerc, MicHarL Henry, (1847- ), N. Y., Newburgh, 1896- 
1917, presiding justice 1904-1917, retired. 


LAZANSKY, EDWARD, (1872- ), New York City, 1917- 
LEHMAN, IRVING, (1876- ), New York City, 1908-1922. 
LEVENTRITT, Davin, (1845-1926), New York City, 1898-1908. 
Levy, AARON J., (1881- ), New York City, 1923- 

Lewis, Harry E., (1880- ), New York City, 1922- 

May, MitcHELL, (1870- ), New York City, 1922- 
MILLER, Julius, (1880- ), New York City, 1930- 


NEWBERGER, JosEPH E. (1853-1931), New York City, 1905-1923, 
retired. 


PLatzeK, M. WarLEy, (1854-1932), New York City, 1907-1924, retired. 


PROSKAUER, JOSEPH M., (1877- ), New York City, 1923-1930, 
resigned. 


ROSENMAN, SAMUEL I. (1896- ), New York City, 1932- 
SHERMAN, HENRY L., (1870- ), New York City, 1927- 
SHIENTAG, BERNHARD, (1887- ), New York City, 1929- 
UNTERMEVER, IRWIN, (1886- ), New York City, 1929- 
WASSERVOGEL, Isrpor, (1875- ), New York City, 1920- 
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Pennsylvania 


Cowen, Jostau, (1840-1930), Pittsburgh, Court of Common Pleas, 
1907-1930. 

Kun, JosepH L., (1882- ), Philadelphia, Court of Common Pleas, 
27- ‘ 


STERN, Horace, (1878- ), Philadelphia, Court of Common Pleas, 
1920- , presiding judge, 1924— ; 

SULZBERGER, MAyEr, (1843-1923), Philadelphia, Court of Common 
Pleas, 1895-1915, presiding judge 1904-1915: retired. 


Rhode Island 
Haun, J. JEROME, (1868-— ), Providence, Supreme Court, 1931- 


JEWISH GOVERNORS 


PAST 


ALEXANDER, Moses, 1853-1932, Governor of Idaho, two terms, 1915- 
1919, 


BAMBERGER, SIMON, 1847-1926, Governor of Utah, 1917-1921. (First 
non-Mormon Governor of Utah.) 


EMANUEL, Davin, 1744-1808, Governor of Georgia, 1801.7 


SoLomon, Epwarp S., 1836-1913, Governor of Washington Territory, 
1870-1874. 


PRESENT 
MEIER, Juttus L., 1874- , elected Governor of Oregon, 1930. 
SELIGMAN, ARTHUR, 1873- , elected Governor of New Mexico, 1930. 


1 Authorities differ as to whether Emanuel was elected, or, by virtue of his being 
President of the Senate, became Governor ‘‘in the interim before a new election took 
place.’’ (See ‘First Jew to Hold the Office of Governor” by Leon Hiihner in Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society, Vol. 17, pp. 192, 193. 
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JEWS WHO HAVE WON THE NOBEL PRIZE 


ASsER, TostAs MICHAEL CaREL, born, April 28, 1838, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands; died, July 29, 1913, The Hague; awarded prize in 
1911 for peace propaganda of long standing. 


Barany, Roser, born, April 22, 1876, Vienna, Austria; awarded prize 
in medicine, 1914, for researches on physiology and pathology of 
the auditory canal. 


BERGSON, HENRI, born, October 18, 1859, Paris, France; awarded prize 
in literature in 1927, for philosophical writings. 


Eurvicu, PAUL, born, May 14, 1854, Strehlen, Silesia, Germany; died, 
August 20, 1925, Homburg (v. d. H.), awarded prize in medicine, 
1908, for researches in trypan-red for sterilization. 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT, born, May 14, 1879, Ulm, Wuerttemberg, Germany; 
awarded prize in physics in 1921, for researches in astro-physics. 


FRANCK, JAMES, born, August 26, 1882, Hamburg, Germany; awarded 
prize in physics, 1925, for researches in theories of atoms. 


FRIED, ALFRED H., born, November 11, 1864, Vienna, Austria; died, 
May 5, 1921, Vienna; awarded prize in 1911, for comprehensive 
peace propaganda. 


HABER, Fritz, born, December 9, 1868, Breslau, Germany; awarded 
prize in Chemistry, 1918, for researchesin the synthesis of ammonia. 


Hertz, Gustav, born, July 22, 1887, Hamburg, Germany; awarded 
prize in physics, 1925, for researches in theories of electrons. 


LANDSTEINER, KARL, born, June 14, 1868, Vienna, Austria; awarded 
prize in medicine, 1930, for discoveries in classifying different types 
of human blood. 


LIPPMANN, GABRIEL, born, August 16, 1845, Hallerich, Luxemburg; 
died, July 13, 1921; awarded prize in physics, 1908, for researches 
in color photography. 

MeEveERHOFF, OTTO, born, April 12, 1884, Hannover, Germany; awarded 


prize in medicine, 1922, for researches in the transformation of 
energy in the muscles. 


MicuELson, ALBERT ABRAHAM, born, December 19, 1852, Strelno, 
Prussia; died, May 9, 1931, Pasadena, Cal.; awarded prize in 
physics, 1907, for researches with spectroscopy and interferometer. 
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WALLAcH, OrTo, born, March 27, 1847, Koenigsberg, East Prussia, 
Germany; awarded prize in chemistry, 1910, for researches in 
essential oils and terpenes. 


WILISTAETTER, RICHARD, born, August 13, 1872, Carlsruhe, Baden; 
awarded prize in chemistry, 1915, for researches in ’alkaloids 
(atropin and cocaine), aniline dyes and vegetable coloring matters. 


Slee lal Selle SOs EWS 


By H. S. LInFretp, Pu.D. 


Director, Statistical Department 
of the 
American Jewish Committee 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The present article on Statistics of Jews, like those in 
former years, deais with Jewish population statistics and 
Jewish immigration statistics. Statistics of the Jews in the 
United States are given in detail, chiefly on the basis of 
the writer’s study published in 19291; and those of other 
parts of the world are given by continents, regions and 
‘countries. The pages dealing with Jewish immigration 
include statistics of Jewish immigration to the United 
States, Palestine, Canada, Brazil, Argentine; and for the 
first time figures are presented for Jewish immigration to the 
Union of South Africa, and the number of Jews that immi- 
grated to Cuba is likewise given. 

On page 255 the reader will find a list giving the number of 
Jews of each country in the world, arranged in alphabetical 
order of country; on pages 248-249, a list of cities in the 
United States having 1000 Jews or more, and on page 256 
a list of principal Jewish communities of the world. 


1H. S. Linfield, The Jews in the United States, A Study of Their Number and Distribu- 
tion, American Jewish Committee, New York, 1929. 
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A, THE JEWS: OF THEAUNITED:STALES 


A total of 4,228,000 Jews reside in the United States 
according to the estimates prepared at the end of 1927.1 The 
Jewish inhabitants live in every state of the Union and are 
widely distributed, within the states. Of the total number 
of Jews, 4,077,000 live in 871 primary communities, each 
one having 1 congregation or more, and the remaining 
151,000 Jews reside in places without forming permanent 
congregations. These subordinate communities are found 
in as many as 1,691 urban places and in 7,235 rural incor- 
porated places and rural unincorporated districts. Of the 
871 primary communities, 85 are rural. 


The proportion of Jews to the total population varies 
between 16.67% in the state of New York and 0.21% in 
the state of Idaho. As for the communities, the Jews con- 
stitute 11.11% of the total population of the cities of 100,000 
or over in the country; 3.11% of the total population of the 
cities of 100,000 to 25,000; and between 1.61% and 0.71% 
of the total population of the other classes of urban places; 
and the percentage of Jews of the total rural population is 
very small, being 0.48% of those in rural incorporated and 
0.15% of those in rural unincorporated places. However, 
in the 3950 rural incorporated places having Jews, the latter 
constitute 1.37% of the total population of those places and 
1.76% of the total population of the unincorporated areas 
having Jews. 


The number of Jews in the Outlying Possessions of the 
United States is very small.? 


In 1917, the number of Jews in the country was estimated 
at 3,389,000, and in 1877, at 229,000. The earliest esti- 
mate of the number of Jews in the country is said to be that 
of Mordecai M. Noah in 1818, who claimed that there were 
at that time 3,000 Jews in the country. In 1848, M. A. 
Berk estimated the number of Jews as 50,000. 


ae Hot oerailed analysis, see the author’s The Jews in the Uniied States, 1927, New 
ork, 1929. 

2500 in Alaska (1917), 75 in Hawaii (1926); 25 in Panama Canal Zone (1926); 
Gone Philippine Islands (1927); 200 in Porto Rico (1917), and 70 in Virgin Islands 
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TABLE I 
THE JEWS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES 
eae Total Jews [PSOE Ie"S Distribution 

1930 1927 in 1927 of Jews 
WNIDED*STATES wile asses nae 122,775,046 4,228,029 3.58 100.00 
ENGIN GREY! 6 déb po Oe GORUC Ono 2,646,248 12,891 0.50 .30 
WATIZONG eee scerewanerete ae nic aeem eo, 435,573 1,455 0.32 .03 
PATICADSAS ia aaa aileron Cece ene ite 1,854,482 8,850 0.46 Pl 
Galiformiatnacutrececn once 5,677,251 123,284 2.78 2.91 
Colorad Ory er tctosicre: etlergetoe 1,035,791 20,321 1.89 48 
Connecticutumene cen ee 1,606,903 91,538 5.59 2.16 
DelAWATe ates Morte sere cece 238,380 5,310 2:18 Le 
District of Columbia........ 486,869 16,000 2.96 38 
Ml Oridawlem eee crests ease stares 1,468,211 13,402 0.98 132 
Georgia ie. same ene ot 2,908,506 23,179 0.73 aS 
Nd abhor mreh ee craks peecetware 445,032 1,141 0.21 .03 
I TOIG AES EN Sie iets ates aus lorecs 7,630,654 345,980 4,74 8.18 
bnicdianaly eeey.<. cee cnaee 3,238,503 27,244 0.86 -64 
TOWalsectciac oo a elie: ote clene wretevsss 2,470,939 16,404 0.68 39 
Kansagn seen oe Br ate ts jane ais 1,880,999 7,792 0.59 18 
Kentucky...... Lee ete 2,614,589 19,533 0.77 46 
MP OUISIANAR  ratlerccciscoae eee 2,101,593 16,432 0.85 39 
INEAING RO erear cancel vies oote ers 797,423 8,480 1.07 .20 
Marylandieernmiacte cee Men 1,631,526 70,871 4.44 1.67 
Massachusetts............. 4,249,614 225,634 Spa 5.33 
Michigan see h ccisietec midis whe 4,842,325 89,462 1.99 2.11 
INEinNeSOtale sche orcs sete ameeieieel 2,563,953 43,197 1.61 1.02 
Mississippi... . . ¢ Seep 2,009,821 6,420 0.36 ALS, 
MUSSOUTIcn nee cee Gh Maka ee 3,629,367 80,687 2.30 1.91 

Montana ainnrccelats vevntve circe's 537,606 1,578 0.22 0.3 
NeDFaSKa) iy. cteriaivciebiccvelsie 1,377,963 14,209 1.02 oe 
Nevadarkawrc tier metes 91,058 264 0.34 O01 
New, Ham pshite cians ces 465,293 2,779 0.61 .06 
ING@walerse vine teicewinesrtieee 4,041,334 225,306 6.01 5.33 
ING WANT eXICO Pa muctertia soe 423,317 1,052 0.27 -02 
IN GW WOU Kia tera, ceclevaitcha es teceiaks 12,588,066 1,903,890 16.67 45.03 
North: Carolina wes eee 3,170,276 8,252 0.28 -20 
INOrehMDAKOtain. .clesiietes es 680,845 2,749 0.43 .06 
OMOM os as cere Sete ait ue 6,646,697 173,976 2.59 4.11 
Oklabomaneer.. someones 2,396,040 7,823 0.33 18 
Onecare yd ran waive ee ors 953,786 13,075 1.47 31 
Rennsylvaniar ..8osa.es) ss. 9,631,350 404,979 4.16 9.58 
Rhodevslandes ena sy seine 687,497 25,003 3.56 -60 
Souche Carolina epee ernie 1,738,765 6,851 0.37 16 
SoutheDakotare-csen mes: 692,849 1,584 0,23 -03 
PREMNESSEE Ns ee ial ha ch Nore. 1.4 2,616,556 22,532 0.91 53 
MEXAS eRe oe eee ee 5,824,715 46,048 0.86 1.10 
Wikalnrar arth ot nese cin 507,847 2,857 0.55 -06 
Wenmontertin ne Tere 359,611 2,036 0.58 -05 
Wirginiatnrs Sac cn maaan 2,421,851 25,056 1.01 -60 
Miashinotonsese herein erin 1,563,396 14,698 0.94 35 
WiestaVireinias sm dome: 1,729,205 7,471 0.44 17 
Wascarnsiti.) janie ciate. 2,939,006 35,935 1.23 +85 
WHC Eon b kaon on oneNoRe 225,565 1,319 0.55 -03 
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TABLE II 


JEewisH COMMUNITIES AND THEIR JEWISH POPULATION 
BY SIZE OF PLACES, 1927 











PHC yor . C. of 

laces ews to 
Number Woe PaCrotieeotal 

of Jews to Number | Jews to popula- 

places total of total tion of 

having | pumber| Jews | popula- places 

Jews of tion having 
places Jews 
Urban places of 100,000 or over..... 68 100.00 |3,553,600) 11.11 11.11 
Urban places of 100,000—25,000.... 219 100.00 378,862 Sik 3.11 
Urban places of 25,000—10,000..... 433 93.93 111,742 1.61 1.82 
Urban places of 10,000—5,000...... 636 88.22 41,855 0.84 0.95 
Urban places of 5,000—2,500....... 1,121 84.86 32,370 0.71 0.82 

Rural Incorporated places of 2,500 or 
Mesa Fanuc Bice oistegsay Sesaeds Bedale isla 8 3,943 30.55 43,513 0.48 1.37 
Rural Unincorporated Areas........ 3,292 7.39 66,087 0.15 1.76 
TABLE III 


PRINCIPAL JEWISH COMMUNITIES AND THEIR SUBORDINATE 
CoMMUNITIES, BY SIZE OF JEWISH CoMMUNITIES, 1927 




















Number of Number Distribution of 
Communities of Jews Communities 
United''States iy) ./picsn- es sea a sine: 9,712 4,228,029 100.00 
Principal Communities............ 871 4,077,042 9.00 
Subordinate Communities......... 8,841 150,987 91.00 
Average Number of Subordinate z 
Communities for one Principal 
Community ican ch ere eier 10 
Principal Urban Communities 786 4,058,365 90.00 
Principal Rural Communities 85 18,677 10.00 
500,000 Jews or over...... Beate 1 1,765,000 1.00 
500; 000=1 00/000 Knaus mate rien ckoen 2, 595,000 1.00 
100; O00 —- 250; 000 Nie = erections erotoe 8 551,000 1.00 
50; O00 —=320 O00 msvan ciel iret 12 282,800 1.00 
20'000—S 88 00082, oa vecktose ne 33 362,410 3.00 
8000-792: 000 Mercer eee 1D. 265,810 8.00 
2,000— SUUB anon soc or 165 153,410 19.00 
500— LOO Sastre ener Apnea 330 U2 552 38.00 
Less than 100 Jews............... 163 10,383 18.00 


Se a ae et ES A oe SU ee ee Se 
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TABLE IV 
JEws OF THE City or NEw York, BY BOROUGHS" 
Total Per Cent of Distribution 
Borough Population Jews 1927 Jews to total of Jews, 
1930 in 1927 1927 
BOD X ajareis clei stelciere « 1,266,732 420,000 45.28 23.80 
Brooklyn-.....¢2ess'< 2,596,154 797,000 35.02 45.15 
Manhattan....... 1,856,588 465,000 25.71 26.35 
Queens. 52sec 1,078,357 75,800 9.33 4,29 
Richmond’... \..... 157,253 7,200 4.90 1 
MROtalicc.wieisisisie.« 6,955,084 1,765,000! 29.56 100.00 


I 
as 


1 In 1917, the total number of Jews was estimated at 1,503,000, and in 1920, 1,643,012, 
distributed as follows: Bronx—211,000 in 1917 and 278,169 in 1920; Brooklyn—568,000 
in 1917 and 604,380 in 1920; Manhattan—696,000 in 1917 and 657,101 in 1920; Queens 
—23,000 in 1917 and 86,194 in 1920; Richmond—S,000 in 1917 and 17,168 in 1920; 
total—1,503,000 in 1917 and 1,643,012 in 1920. 


TABLE V 


Jews or THE UNITED States, 1877-1927 


a 


Increase 





Total . 
Year | population Unde | RBS Inter Total Jews 


val PoC: 





Number | P. C. | Number 




















1877...| 43,661,968 | 229,087| 0.52 
1897...| 72,106,120 | 937,800] 1.31 | 20 yrs.!28,444,152] 65.15 | 708,713 309.36 
1907...] 88,787,058 |1,776,885| 2. 10 yrs.|16,680,938] 23.13 | 839,085] 89.47 
1917. ..|103,690,473 |3,388,951| 3.27 | 10 yrs.}14,853,415| 16.73 1,612,066} 90.72 
1927. ..|118,140,645 |4,228,029] 3.58 | 10 yrs.}14,500,172| 13.99 839,078] 24.76 
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TABLE VI 
A List oF CiTIES IN THE UNITED STATES HAvinG 1,000 Jews or More 
Total ie bocala oes aaa 
City Popula- Jews* City Popula- Jews?” 
tion 1930 tion 1930 
Akron, Ohion.... ces 255,040 7,500 {| Galveston, Texas.... 51,939 1,100%4 
JNiboyavawy ING Moos cone 127,412 SO0ON Gatyeindsa. eke 100,426 2,5003 
Allentown, Pa....... 92,052 1,960 } Gloversville, N. Y... 22,842 1,500 
are ie 5 he toes eno! Grand Rapids, Mich.] 168,234 1,780 
Asbury Park, N. J... ; , 
MilantaciGa asst. 353,72215 12,000! | Hammond, Ind...... 64,560 1,2503 
Atlantic City, N. J... 65,748 12,160 Herries Pane oe ened Pee 
artiord, Comnn...... 1,224 4 
Baltimore, Md...... 804,874 68,000 | Haverhill, Mass..... 48,687 3,385 
Bangor, Maine...... 28,701 1,500 § Hazleton, Pa.. 39,078 1,000 
Bayonne, N. J.. 85,822 12,150 | Highland Park, 
Beaumont, Texas. , 57,483 1,15022 Mich.. eas 52,817 1,765 
Bethlehem, Pade s 58,257 1,500 Hoboken, N. ee iets re 56,523 2,780 
Beverly, Mass....... 24,985 1,000 | Holyoke, Mass...... 56,555 1,2004 
Binghamton, N. Y... 76,601 2,500 | Homestead, Pa...... 20,141 1,100 
Birmingham, Ala....} 257,657 4,500? | Houston, Texas..... 289,438 15,0008 
Bl ele eeeras 37,245 1,400 } Huntington, W. Va.. (SSS) 1,200? 
Boston, Mines: d mood) — ASRS 90,0008 sgh a i 
Braddock, Pa:...... 19,301 2,000 } Indianapolis, Ind....| 362,527 10,000 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 147,206] 13,000 ] Irvington, N. [eee 56,110) 2,000! 
Brockton, Mass..... 63,695 4,000 
Brookline, Mass.....| _47,437/ 10,000‘ Jacksonville, Fla.....| 129,682} 3,700! 
ButtalosNewVecnc ee: S722 20,000 Jersey City, N. J....] 316,914 20,0004 
Cambuidvoutiacs on 113,650 5,2008 Johnstown, Pa...... 66,886 1,000 
Camden, N. Jee... .f 117,172 7,700 Kansas City, Kans.. L232 7 2,500 
Canton Ohion ene 105,524 3,800! 
Kansas City, Mo.. 399,746 22,000 
Charleston, S. C..... 62,123 2,500! eae NY.. 28186 1.750 
Charleston, W. Va...| 60,411 HAO [ Seay ONG: 250 : , 
hatt alt OR539 3,385 
peg Se Ae s] Lancaster, Pa....... 60,596] 1,7503 
ChelseayViass;.cenc. 44,827 20,000 
Ghecter sean a: 58.350 2.5004 | Lawrence, Mass..... 84,949 ce Bis 
Chicago, Il... 11... 3,376,438] 305,00015{ Lincoln, Nebr....... 75,919} 1,050 
Cincinnati i DB sQoemleinden, Ne Jaca. cnoe 21,111 1,800 
cinnati, Ohio. ...| 449,331 23,500 : 
Cleveland, Ohi 901.4 85.000 f Little Rock, Ark..... 81,624 1,1504 
eve Caden 482 i y 
Cleveland Heights, Long Beach, Calif...] 141,390 1,750 
Onin wate ies 50,123 800023 Loe Angeles, Cai i 18,399 3,000 
Columb Ohio ee 289,056 8,500 os Angeles, Cali 1,238,048 75,0005 
Dalian, Texas. | acoao;|  soone| Erueyag ts] 30pRoR] 1.000 
alas, Texas....... 397 ,0002 } Lowell, Mass....... ; olf 
Dayton Ohio. sss... 200,225 4,900 Lynbrook, INS Yan cce 11,971 1,000 
Denver.Colo.... 5) .|) 287,644 17,000 { Lynn, Mass.........] 102,327 9,000 
Des Moines, Iowa...} 142,469 4,5002 
Detroit, Mich.......]1,568,662 75,000? } McKeesport, Pa..... $4,443 5,000 
Duluth, Minn.......| 101,231 4,000! § Madison, Wis....... 57,815 1,000 
Malden, Mass..... 58,483 12,0003 
Be ee he ee Memphis, ellos one er ode. 
Easton, Pa.. a mie 34,382 1,500 ie 
erident, Cornea nines 38,452 1,750 
East St. Louis, Ul. 74,024 2,750 iMGavwan 
i TAM ola een tt 110,025 3,0004 
Elizabeth) NJjs.... 114,551 9,500 Milwaukee 7 
Elmira, N. eee 47 381 16004 uwaukee, Wis.....| 578,249 25,000 
DIL Sagoy IN eae 101.975 2,400 Minneapolis, Minn...| 462,611 22,000 
TORE ee ce ae 115'875 1.5362) Montgomery, Ala... . 65,801 1,2502 
Fe ee a on ee ine A Monticello, N. Y.... 3,447 1,200 
Evansville, Ind......} 103,151 1,800 Ff y\4 Vi = i 
Everett, Mass... |. 40.120 23508 ount Vernon, N. VY. 60,869 10,000 
Fall River, Mass... .]: 114,348 5,500 | Nashville, Tenn..... 153,866 3,0003 
vallebure Oa IN ree oe % iGo ee Pies 112,804 3,970 
‘lint, UCWiOS Sd amas ’ é 3 
Ror Wyncuiad laa 7d ann Eee aes ¥ 34973 6.800! 
Fort Worth, Texas..! 160,892 2,100 1 New Haven, Conn., 162,650 25,0008 

















* Unless otherwise indicated, the figure for the number of ae is as of the end of 


1927 
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TABLE VI (Cont.) 





; Total Total 
City Popula- Jews City Popula- Jews 
i tion 1930 tion 1930 
New London, Conn.. 27,827 2,000} St. Paul, Minn...... 270,883 13,500 
New Orleans, La.....| 455,792 9,000 | Salem, Mass........ 43,287 2,400 


New Rochelle, N. Y.. 54,055 5,500? Salt Lake City, Utah] 140,058 2,000 
New York, N. Y... .|6,930,446/1,765,000 | San Antonio, Texas..} 231,542 6,0002 




















Newark: Ni Jest stes 439,506 65,000 | San Diego, Cal...... 147,897 2,500% 
Newburgh, N. Y.... 31,240 2,5003 | San Francisco, Cal...| 634,394 38,000 
Newport News, Va... 34,285 1,750 | Savannah, Ga....... 87,714 3,800 
Newton, Mass.. .... 46,054 1,3006 | Schenectady, N. Y... 95,692 3,800! 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 75,306 18000) f' Scranton} (Pas... s eu. 143,428 9,00019 
WWorfolk, Wasres eens: 127,808 6,500! | Seattle, Wash.......| 363,134 12,0002 
Norwalk, Conn...... 35,961 2,000 | Shreveport, La...... 76,659 2,2008 
Norwich, Conn...... 23,021 1,650? | Sioux City, Iowa.... 79,031 3,150 
Somerville, Mass....] 103,604 2,5008 
Oak Park Village, Ill. 63,819 1,600 | South Bend, Ind.....] 103,694 3,000 
Oakland’ Cal. ect... 284,213 6,0005 | South Orange, N. J.. 13,729 1,000 
Oklahoma City, Okla.} 182,845 1,5003] Spokane, Wash...... 115,514 1,5003 
Omaha; Neb... 000 214,175 11,0008] Springfield, Mass....| 149,861 12,100 
Oranges Ne Joke. oe 34,958 1,000 | Stamford, Conn..... 46,346 5,600 
Stockton, Cal....... 47,690 1,150 
Pasadena, Calirc.... 75,875 1,400 | Superior, Wis....... 36,087 1,050 
IRassaic aN Js eat.sks 63,108 9,000 | Syracuse, N. Y...... 207,007 14,000 
Paterson, Ni Jin... 0-1 138,267 22,300 
Peabody, Mass...... 21,244 1,400 }| Tacoma, Wash...... 106,837 1,000 
Peekskill, N. Y...... PAS) 1,000 } Terre Haute, Ind.... 62,543 1,000 
Peoria tT Bact tec 104.788 1,500 | Toledo, Ohio....... 290,787 12,0002 
Perth Amboy, N. J.. 43,953 5,5003 | Trenton, N. J....... 122,610 11,000" 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 1,950,961; 270,00024 Troy, N. Y......... 72,350 2,500 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 669,817 53,00015§ Tulsa, Okla......... 141,281 2,0004 
Pittsfield, Mass..... 49,578 2,100 
PlainheldsyN. Vice: 34,405 21009 F Unions Nie cactere arate 58,659 4,000!2 
Portiand,’Me:. ......\. 70,452 3,500 | Uniontown, Pa...... 19,368 1,100 
Portland) Ores. <2... 301,815 TIF OOOE MaUbicgs Ni aysat enue | LO2,055) 5,200% 
Portsmouth, Va..... 45,353 2,180 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 40,123 1,850 | Waco, Texas........ 52,825 1,500 
Providence, R. I.....} 251,029 21,000 } Washington, D. C...} 485,716 16,000 
Waterbury, Conn.... 99,902 5,300 
Quincy, Mass....... 71,965 1,650 | Waukegan, Ill....... 33,434 1,000 
West New York,N.J. 36,941 2,410 
Reading Past. s..<% 110,289 2,500 | White Plains, N. Y.. 35,604 1,700 
Revere, Mass....... 35,680 8,000 } Wilkes-Barre, Pa.... 86,507 5,500 
Richmond, Va......} 182,883 8,000 Wilmington, Del.....] 104,941 5,0008 
Rochester, N. Y.....| 325,019 33,000? | Winthrop, Mass..... 16,968 2,450° 
Rock Island, Ill..... 39,245 1,675 §{ Woodbine, N. J..... 2,164 1,100! 
Worcester, Mass....- 196,395 13,00018 
Sacramento, Cal..... 93,685 1,100 
St. Joseph. Mo...... 79,226 3,500 | Yonkers, N. Y...... 135,023 8,0002 
St. Louis, Mo... 2... 821,960! 50,000 | Youngstown, Ohio...| 170,004 8,500! 
11929, local est. 21930, local est. 3 1931, local est. 41932, local est. 
5 5,000 in 1930, local est. 6 18,000 in 1931, local est. 7 7,500 in 1930, Jewish 
Welfare Board. 8 Bureau of Jewish Social Research: Boston, 85,000 in 1930: 
Cambridge, 4000 in 1930; Chelsea, 16,600 in 1930; Omaha, 10,000 in 1929; Somerville, 
2,000 in 1930; Wilmington, 4,000 in 1928, 9 1,200 in 1929, Bureau of Jewish Social 


Research; 500 Jews in North Plainfield, in 1930 ,loc. est. 1° 6,500 in 1930, local est. 
17,500 in 1929, Jewish Welfare Board and Bureau of Jewish Social Research, 10,000 
in 1930, local est. 12 3,200 in 1928, Jewish Welfare Board. ‘13 14.000 in 1930, local 
est.; 9,500 in 1930, Bureau of Jewish Social Research. 44 1930 local census, under 
supervision of Rabbi Dr. Henry Cohen. | ™ Greater Atlanta; 266,557 in Atlanta 
borough. 8 1931, est. of the Jewish Charities of Chicago. 17 1927, Jewish Welfare 
Board. 18 45,000 in 1931, local est. 19 8,000 in 1929, local est. 20 70,650 in 
1929, loc. est. 2 235,000 in 1930, est. of the Asso. Talmud Torahs. 900 in 1932, 
est. of the Asso. Talmud Torahs. 23 5,100 in 1932, est. of the Asso. Talmud Torahs. 
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B. JEWISH POPULATION OF THE WORLD 


The total number of Jews in the world is here estimated 
at 15,200,000. Of that number, 7,600,000 reside in a group 
of adjacent countries located in the center of the continent 
of Europe, which region may be designated as the ‘‘Jewish”’ 
Central Europe. This region includes Poland, Danzig, 
Lithuania, Latvia; Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary; 
Roumania, Russia (Crimea, Ukraine, and White Russia). 
In this region the Jews constitute nearly 6% of the total pop- 
ulation. Over 4,380,000 live in North America and the West 
Indies, where the Jews constitute nearly 3% of the total 
population. 325,000 Jews live in Palestine and the surround- 
ing countries of Arabia, Iraq, and Syria, constituting over 
2% of the total population of that region. Over 400,000 
Jews reside in the Arab-speaking countries of North Africa, 
namely, Tangiers, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Libya, and 
Egypt; in this region the Jews form nearly 1.5% of the total 
population. In addition to these regions, the proportion 
of Jews to the total population is considerable in Nether- 
lands (2%) and in the southeastern portion of Europe, 
namely, Greece and European Turkey (1.74%); in the 
southernmost country of the continent of Africa, namely, 
the Union of South Africa, where the Jews constitute nearly 
1% of the total population and over 4% of the white popu- 
lation in that country; and in the southernmost country of 
the American continent, namely, Argentine, where the 
Jews constitute nearly 2% of the total. 

In all other regions the Jews constitute less than 1% of 
the total population. Of the latter, over 1,500,000 reside 
in western and southern Europe; nearly 200,000, in northern 
and eastern Europe (Russia and the Baltic countries); and 
nearly 25,000 reside in Australia and New Zealand, constitu- 
ting a little over 0.5% among the European peoples in Eur- 
ope and nearly 0.33% among the white countries of Australia. 
Nearly 225,000 Jews reside among the peoples of Asia Minor, 
and central and northern Asia; and only about 125,000 
Jews reside among the peoples of eastern and southern Asia 
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(Japan, China, India and Indo-China, in Central Africa, 
Oceania, and Central and Southern America, exclusive of 
the Argentine Republic; and the proportion of Jews to non- 
Jews in those countries is very small. There are 50,000 
Falashas, it is claimed, in Abyssinia. 

Of the total number of 15,192,218 Jews in the world, 
9,418,248 reside in Europe, 538,609 in Africa, 585,791 in 
Asia, 24,783 in Australasia, and 4,624,787 in America. Thus, 
61.99% live in Europe, 30.44% in America, 3.86% in Asia, 
3.55% in Africa, and 0.16% in Australasia. 


TABLE VII 


Jews or AMERICA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 





































Gen. 5 Jewish s | Per 

Population he .| Population* Bie Cent 
ALT COUNTRIES cic che sisteieie eee 225,917,935 4,624,787 2.05 
North America and West Indies} 159,080,734 4,383,041 2.76 
United States (Continental)...] 122,775,046 1930 4,228,029 1927 
PATASIEAy pe tleve eke cleenerciern «eyeleisst 59,278 1930 500 1917 
CADAGAL EA ots siclgiolesis ce aclevee 10,353,778 1931 126,196c | 1921 
INT GXECO.W oie trelac bile misi~ ele ereuce ¥ 16,404,030 1930 16,000! 1927 
GUD ae ere to cislore oeiahsisiie rele @ 3,638,174 1930 10,000 1929 
GOAIZACAO syrteisial at ahcka <P ancicers inlase7 76,299 1930 566 1929 
Dominican Republic......... 894,665 1920 55c | 1920 | 0.01 
UGE Sorc s tne seis Siaie nore. ars 2,300,200 1927 150 1929 
PAIL Cay ate ve sieve saveliere ecieke isisiacese 974,742 1929 1,250c | 1921 
IPOLtOURICOME mretclaleltysinienieieiaetele 1,543,043 1930 200 1917 
Wircinn island saver. noes Slexsie\e.os 22,012 1930 70 1923 
Panama Canal Zone.......... 39,467 1930 25 1926 
South and Central America.... 66,837,201 241,746 0.36 
Argentina 10,646,814 1928 200,000 1924 
Brazile oss. 39,103,856 1928 30,000 1927 
(Oa eet Aras 4,364,395 1929 2,0008 1924 
GMianalOBLivicn) Aactsycieleias eo 307,784 1928 1,786 1925 
eATIAtii aaa fiertietel Sola Feels, ela e.einre 442,522 1923 750 1926 
PPAR AY oc ciete vin a ato eps v oleic e 6e 836,360 1928 4004. | 1924 
Rerwt. ci. 6,147,000 1927 300 1927 | 0.01 
Surinam . 153,306 1930 628 1930 | 0.41 
Uruguay... Ets 1,808,286 1929 5,000 1929 | 0.28 
Venezuela........-650- ih 3,026,878 1926 882c | 1926 | 0.03 


* The letter ‘‘c’”’ following a figure indicates that it is based on a census. 

1 Including 10,000 Oriental Jews and 6,000 European Jews. 

2 Including both Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jews. 

3 Number of Jews residing at Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepsion and Temuco. 

4 Number of Jews residing at Villarrica, Borche, Cabaliero, Ipcarai, Caifunto and 


Encarmasion. 4 
5 January 1, specifically in the case of estimates for 1930, 1929, 1928. 
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TABLE VIII 
Jews OF EUROPE, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 
Gen. Jewish rz | Per 
Population Mae Population u Cent 
ATIC OUNTRIES epee ects 497,747,517 9,418,248 1.89 
Centralvburopess crea ooo. 132,864,166 7,616,477 Sis 
MAUStiiony a ssertet ccciiers ccke ee 6,686,575 1928 250,000 1923 
Crinieatvtser aie ston use eeeae 713,823 1926 45,926c 1926 6.43 
14,726,158 1930 400,0008 19305 | S272 
407,517 1929 9,239c 1924 
8,683,740 1930 475,949 1929 
1,900,045 1930 94,388c | 1930 | 4.97 
2,340,038 1930 155,125c!| 1923 
Northwest Russia®........... 13,450,533 1926 326,363c | 1926 | 2.43 
Olan Starthat e nate see ovenie ks STOTT S 1931 2,978,000 1930 
Roumeaniaswcescumreeee centre 18,025,037 1930 900,0002 1929 
White Russias... o2.0 sce 4,982,623 1926 407,059c | 1926 | 8.17 
Wkraineten ehh aene wend 29,020,304 1926 1,574,428c | 1926 | 5.43 
Western and Southern Europe.| 276,809,646 1,616,814 0.58 
WAlipamiar . fete c bot ects eect 1,003,068 1930 204 1930 0.02 
BelSiuimayn eee an reeset ete 8,092,004 1930 44,000 1921 
Bulbartattus oo eee ee ee. 5,478,741 1929 46,431 1926 
Cyprus ae tose ea eve 310,715 1921 195c | 1921 0.79 
Deminatkervawis sieve a hoe 3,550,656 1930 5,947 1921 
Ean Witeetennaes soe he oe ee 41,834,923 1931 220,000c | 1926 
German y.tnsnvs tenet io te 62,348,782 1925 564,379c | 1925 | 0.91. 
Gibraltar sia eames eee 16,931 1929 1,123c5| 1920 
Great Britain and Northern 
IrelandiM ante Meets cece 46,178,884 1931 300,000 1929 
GREECE AE eee cn ene 6,204,684 1928 72,791c | 1928 IPS Wf 
Irish’ Rree:States in nanacace cn 2,971,992 1926 3,686c | 1926 | 0.12 
tal yoko teeth. Giatlnade ae kon 41,220,434 1931 47,485 1931 0.12 
IES A NEE. AL oy Gaede Otoe FA 237,191 1927 1,771 1927 | 0.75 
Malta and'Gozo............. 230,618 1929 35 1920 
Netherlandss sh ahr) ooo o ce 7,920,388 1930 150,0008 1925 
Portugal Ce eed oh woke t 6,654,815 1930 1,000 1921 
SAA RASA My Te Mae an ae 770,030 1927 4,038c | 1927 | 0.52 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State..... 13,930,918 1931 73,362c | 1921 
SPalls seman en wscloaee, 22,601,753 1929 4,000 1920 
SMASIBING 5, ocacSonomenodve 4,066,400 1930 20,979 1920 
Murkey ((Europe)icnesee. esse 1,185,719 1927 55,592c | 1927 | 4.69 
Northern Wuropes ses... 4e. 88,073,705 184,957 0.21 
Bsthoniarens sec eumic wae te, 1,116,553 1929 4,566c | 1922 
inland). Stes eects ae 3,658,125 1930 1,772 1930 | 0.05 
INOnWayeiea ee tiie cue eee 2,809,564 1930 1,457c | 1920 
Russia (R. S. F. S. R.,exclusive 
of Crimea and the Northwest)!| 74,384,273 1926 170,693 1926 | 0.23 
Sweden agen nates. See We 6,105,190 1929 6,469c | 1920 


1 Exclusive of the number 
on January 1, 1925. 


* Religious census of 1918 returned 9 


1,456,147, Greek Orthodox; 1 


44,087, Mohammedans; 17,586, 


2,516,360 unaccounted for. 


‘ Constituent republic of Russia (U.S. S. R.). 


482,391, 











of Jews in the district of Memel of 141,274 inhabitants 


696,714 as belonging to the Orthodox Church; 
Roman Catholics; 1,344,970, Protestants; 


Armenians; 834,344, Jews; total, 14,876,789, leaving 
* Autonomous republic of Russia (R. S. F. S. R.). 


5 The ecclesiastical returns of the four synagogues of the city. 
6 The returns of the 1920 census give 121,167 Jews, exclusive of the possible number of 


Jews among the 533,714 enumerated as of ‘‘no religion’’ and 1,010 as of “ 


religion.” 


7 See footnote 5 to Table VII. 
©The Governments of Leningrad, Pskov, Smolensk, Bria 


8 Preliminary figure. 


unknown 


9 On basis of nationality. 
nsk, and Moscow. 
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TABLE IX 
Jews or AFRICA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 
Gen. Jewish Per 
Population Yr.u4 Population | Yr.!4 | Cent. 
IAET A COUNTRIES  eomteiiice cee 68,843,551 538,609 0.78 
Northern Part (Arabic- 

Speaking Countries)........ 29,505,552 414.550 1.40 
ATE CL Ia cetera ciet wie eo atargl-e oye fouess 6,063,496 1926 100,000 1926 | 1.65 
Egypt Bb SOO CR OOL CSG, CO COG 14,213,364 1927 63,550 1927 | 0.45 
Wibyau erie sae sea eles weirs 765,0001 1921 43,000! 1921 | 5.62 
Morocco (Prench)).. 0.0.03 ..e 5,000,000 1931 120,0002 1931 2.40 
Morocco: (Spanish) ). 4 i/.ierc ss 1,000,000 1929 15,0003 1929 | 1.50 
Manvier:- Zones cca. wines s,s a ave 53,000 1931 8,0002 1931 |15.09 
AN FhaV Ch ee CIS AE Gd Site Mera es 2,410,692 1931 65,0004 1926 
Southern Part (Black Africa). . 39,337,999 124,059 0.32 
IAG SSttilarta sau eter ere wine's wont 10,000,000 1929 50,000 | 1922 
Congo (Belgian) ie ico... 8,700,0005 1929 177 1923 
IGN Wal ane ee cine ie ects eiate eels 2,891,6916 1928 100 1924 
Northern Rhodesia.........5% 1,269,5087 1928 110 1921 
Portuguese East Africa....... 3,514,6128 1927 100 1923 
Southern Rhodesia........... 1,032,7039 1929 1,546 1926 
South-West Africas: Sif.cn...- 258,90519 | 1926 200 1925 
Tanganyika (German 

ase Atrica) eer eo ictsies, oss.cbe 4,742,000" 1928 10 1923 
Union of South Africa........ 6,928,580! | 1921 71,8164 | 1926 





1571,000 in Tripolitania i in 1921 with 40,000 Jews, and 195,000 in Cyrenaica in 19 


with 2, 997 Jews in the town of Benghazi. 
2 Native Jews. 
8 The number of Jews residing at Alcazar, Arzila, Larache, and Tetuan. 
4 The census of 1926 returned 54,243 native Jews. 
> Including 23,276 whites in 1928. 
6 Including 23,086 Europeans and Arabs. 
7 Including 7,536 Europeans in December 1928. 
8 Including 35,570 non-natives. 
9 Including 47,663 Europeans. 
10 Including 24,115 Europeans. 
11 Including 5,808 Europeans. : 
22 Including 1,827,166 Europeans in 1931, 
13 Falashas. 
14 See footnote 5 to Table VII. ; 
16 4.28% of the total white population. 
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TABLE X 
Jews oF ASIA, BY <sEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 
Gen. 9 Jewish r) Per 
Population vex Population Hi Cent 

ALL COUNTRIES......-..- eee] 934,391,555 585,791 0.06 
Palestine and Neighboring 

Countries...... MiSverssotatows 506 13,766,867 326,241 PY fb 
Palestine: iy. <1-1 sits . on 1,035,154 1931 175,006 1931 |16.91 
FATA verere ctesrtauserers Aas 7,000,000 1929 25,000 
Aden and Perim. 50.809 1931 3,747¢ 1911 
NTAGH eave sles 'a28 2,849,282 1920 87,488c 1920 | 3.10 
Syria and Lebanon 2,831,622 1929 35,000! 1922 
Asia Minor, Central and 

Northern Asia........... he 60,256,459 222,919 0.37 
Afighamistanisaciscjetserlerorerexelsret« 8,000,000 1929 5,000 1929 | 0.06 
Persian suena eo ere Sein 9,000,000 1929 40,000 1929 | 0.44 
Russia (R. S. F. S. R.) in Asia? 18,845,621 1926 49,571¢c 1926 | 0.26 
Transcaucasian Republic?..... 5,850,692 1926 62,194c 1926 | 1.06 
Murkmenistans (ion cjsereiaesets)- 1 827,400 1926 2,040c 1926 | 0.25 
Turkey (in Asia) . 5 12,462,551 1927 26,280c 1927 | 0.21 
Uzbekistan’. .... 5,270,195 1926 37,834¢ 1926 | 0.72 
Eastern and Southern Asia....| 860,368,229 36,631 0.004 
BricishiMalayaereciner esvere oe 3,358,0544 1921 703c 1921 | 0.02 
Sina aero ere totes feieretecises 451,842,000 1928 12,0005 1921 
PION GHRON Eyota iene oh acieve «wre 1,075,690 1927 150 1921 
India (States and Agencies)...| 318,942,480 1921 21,778c 1921 | 0.01 
Indo-China (French)......... 20,700,000 1926 1,0006 1924 
ADA I ee in arias codes te unre whats 64,450,005 1930 1,000 1922 


1 The census of 1922 returned 16,145 Jews, exclusive of the possible number among 
the 71,566 enumerated as “aliens,” 50,000 ‘‘recent immigrants from Turkey,”’ and 
350, 000 classed as ‘‘nomads.” 

3 Including the Far Eastern Region, Yakutsk Republic, Buriat-Mongul Republic, 
Siberian Region, and the autonomous republic of Kirghizia. 

3 Constituent republic of Russia (U. S. S. R.). 

4 Including 14,954 Europeans. 

5 The number of Jews residing at Chang-Blung, Dairen (Baluy), Haitar, Harbin, 
Kiarta Hankow, Shanghai, and Tientsin. 

6 The number of Jews residing at Haiphong, Hanoi, Saigon and Tourane. 

7 A constituent republic of Russia (U. S. S. R.), and the republic includes Armenia, 
Azerbajdjan, and Georgia. 

8 Including nomad Beduins estimated at 103,000 in 1922. 

9 See footnote 5 to Table VII. 


TABLE XI 
JEws oF AUSTRALASIA, BY COUNTRIES 





Countries Gen. Vr. Jewish Yy Per 








Population Population es Cent 
All Countries. ..... SoA tare Oke 19,951,188 24,783 0.12 
Australia Seatelielheteastarrers ah stakenehersiere 6,373,219 1929 21,615¢ 1921 
ELAWAM eel oncerment incotoretenis 368,336 1930 : Te 1926 


1,344,469 1926 2,591¢ 1926 | 0.19 
12,082,366 1929 500 1917 
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TABLE XII 
A List oF COUNTRIES AND THEIR JEWISH POPULATIONS 










Name of Country Number of Jews! Name of Country Number of Jews! 

























































Abyssinia..........+-- 50,000 IM GRACO se yeterotarey oretellaxsrereiere 16,000 
Aden and Perim....... 3,747 Morocco (French)..... 120,000 
Afghanistan..........- 5,000 Morocco (Spanish)..... 15,000 
Alaska........++.++0- 500 Netherlands........... 150,000 
Algeria. ........---- ad 100,000 New Zealand....... Rots 2,591 
Arabia. .......seeeeee 25,000 Norway..... steps epee ae 1,457 
Argentina << oici.'. v0.6 <' 200,000 Palestine... </.2 0 ieee 175,006 
item aie ete ai Batol 21,615 PAAR A Ai ci eiaterasise 6 0’ 750 
Austria. soot Aaiaien 250,000 Panama Canal Zone.... 25 
Belgium. . mie piste ate eaters Sie 44,000 PATATUAY,, oy sistoleia siete cl» 400 
BS EAZi senate veielorois's Nate 30,000 Persiaw <i. «aise sGcdetic 40,000 
British eee 703 Peril clintetiistelewreiste 300 
Bulgaria.. ; 46,431 Philippine Islands...... 500 
Canada. ks. 3 126,196 Plan ee ewe sae 2,978,000 
oak pers 2,000 Porto Rico........ BEAe 200 
Dak teh eis 12,000 IPOnLURal mice isle terol 1,000 
Boe (Belgian) . 3 177 Portuguese East NGS : 100 
IB PNCASeicle saleietericlste ace 45,926 Rhodesia (Northern) . 110 
(Cty te SAMA OB Gabi eke 8,200 hed (Southern)... a 1,546 
elena Retclatchotsiccsters ; 565 Rouman' 900,000 
CY PLUS ects + isa > « else : 195 Russia (R. SiS 1) 
Gzecho-Stovaiia Sngcnn : 400,000 Hi NCE Sci BOSONS 49,571 
DANZIS ..« cicloiele en sleiciere 9,239 Russia (R. S. F. S. R.) 
Denmark. Eee tener atenn csvetess 5,947 HRPEULODE sate ousiecel susie 539,272 
Dominican Republic.. Ac 55 Russia (U.S.S.R.)....- 2,672,398 
ESV PGs nis. clsiels.ci2,0\s10 «0/6 63,550 Sdarebasite cin siniee 4,038 
FESEHONIG. crciciote cls-010 o's os 4,566 © Serb-Croat-Slovene 
inland <6) viei<\-0' EAA, Del 2. B MPROLALC Hue cacoe oraliersieie ie eyez 73,362 
rane. s'sieles «+ Bet octere ICA sac slocsisicte 200 
Germany....... Ae scicc 564,379 Spain sare srreltaeienea 4,000 
Gipraltaticsac sci views. 1,123 Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 628 
Great Britain and Syria and Lebanon..... 35,000 
Northern Beton ates 300,000 Swed eitetaios woven» stored ae 6,469 
Greece Sancta 72,791 Switzerland........... 20,979 
Guiana (British) . ne wales 1,786 Tanganyikaic. css + ce. 1 
Eraitie 30's nen COO 0 Oc 150 Angele ZOUC swat sei 8,000 
PLA Wall cte-ceselele'e cteleverea’ 77 Trans-Caucasian Rep... 62,194 
Hong Kong..... eat 150 AM anisiaia valah cere cpesesenevers 65,000 
Hungary..... 475,949 Turkmenistan......... 2,040 
iG, Be ae hnOeoad es 21,778 Turkey in Asia........ 26,280 
ado: China (Ereneb):- 1,000 purey. in Europe...... 55,592 
LEY Gpipudendoponan Z 87,488 Wkraine- sae cacseioaes 1,574,428 
Irish Free State........ 3,686 Union of South Africa. 71,816 
PAL V PIerAa itie rarejers' seiele ‘6 47,485 United States (Contin’l). 4,228,029 
ARI AICA cy - ise 5 evs cies 5 1,250 United States and 
IBRERE oSabaoonooncuOt 1,000 Reskaa eee Sees pert 4,229,401 
IeOUV aiarcts cisincielers's BY 100 Uruguay snc s er Arc 5,000 
UAW EN ARG operece ah 94,388 Uzbekistan Republic.... 37,834 
MELE Via ais tickers einyaisiere etel> b 43,000 IMENCZUECIA. nivale a a ee le sis 882 
Path wana. << 6s css a0 afore 155,125 Virgin Islands......... 70 
Luxemburg.... sofa White Russia.........% 407,059 


1 See footnote 1 to p. 287. 
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Al BIER oer 5 cies ccaysaoe to eee mre oe 


IATIOWERD i oelcteve levers ond sear aceeute atete 
Bagdadiees vrcocmiet cna nere Oaweerers 
Berlitted cents, visa ive cote ee heed Selo 
Brusselsitincee eee Rtn scsia okers oncle 
Budapest)... 2sic¢.des.c se ee eres 
Calron rina crocuses Fhe eae AE Gee ae 
Capeshownjae.-ctmasmeee hese 
Copenhagen’... ct sen emeaemerine ore 
Cracow eth. scisite terete a eee eee 
CzZernowiltzee waa reein ee 









istanbul Sraspaanvaer cetaceans ak 
Jenusalemis. chew eats toons 
Johannesburg. ace see cence ae 


I BOLOU AE cho Scare OI irc Corel 


SOMA orice acuesie: cla ane ee bienePee eee vnen 
Mallinni@Revel)i seems eee ee 
TELIA ivinsstecike a tastete te te toneTo oer 


TABLE XIII 


List oF IMPORTANT CITIES AND THEIR JEWISH POPULATION* 


Gen. 
Population 


450,000 
206,595 
647,427 
334,000 
250,000 
4,024,165 
685,000 
925,724 
795,000 
119,173 
561,344 
183,706 
91,852 
50,533 
690,857 
90,767 
170,741 
417,342c 
513,637 
92,446 
219,388 
1,614,008 
452,079 
131,528 
618,506 
2,144,679 
420,862 
848,081 
30,953 
337,699 
600,000 
175,681 
127,000 
46,116 
521,893 
64,759 
79,175 
1,856,780 
936,046 
191,198 








Yr. 





1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1925 
1921 
1920 
1920 
1926 
1921 
1921 
1919 
1931 
1927 
1931 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1923 
1921 
1926 
1921 
1926 
1921 
1926 
1926 
1930 
1921 
1925 


1926 
1926 
1931 
1921 
1918 
1921 
1923 
1921 
1924 





Jewish 
Population! 


29,207 
15,943c. 
67,249c, 
22,000e. 
50,000c. 
172,672c. 
20,000e. 
217,545c. 
24,885 
11,079 
5,875c. 
45,192 
43,555c. 
15,995 
46,698c 
51,416 
25,826 
81,139c 
140,256c 
25,044c, 
76,854 
84,503c 
155,860 
53,686c 
42,817 
131,747c 
153,243c 
35,463c. 
3,004c. 
39,459c. 
11,000 
20,895 
1,929c, 
45,607 
34,619 
12,951c. 
19,029c. 
201,513c. 
309,165c. 
14,449 





Vir. 





1920 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1925 
1921 
1920 
1920 
1926 
1921 
1921 
1919 
1931 
1927 
1931 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1921 
1926 
1921 
1926 
1921 
1926 
1926 
1930 
1921 
1925 
1922 
1926 
1922 
1931 
1921 
1918 
1921 
1923 
1921 


1921 | 





Per 
Cent 


BDO iS) No oe 
i TAR OwWSNESaonD 
ae Ect arenes eae ae as 
| BEN OOO 


15.13 
19.44 
27.31 


35. 
5.24 
34.5 
40.82 


6.14 
36.41 


OS 
11.68 


11.89 


Wend 
POR Re 
OOD 





* For cities in the United States, see pp. 223, 224. 
1 It should be borne in mind that the figures for the number of Jews arrived at on 
the basis of a religious or nationality census, are minima. This is partly due to the fact 
that there is sometimes a tendency on the part of census enumerators to minimize the 


number of persons of a minority religion or nationalit 
report their nationality as that of the majority pop 
question as to religion or nationality. 


y, and partly because some Tews 
ulation, or decline to answer the 
For example, in the 1921 census of Czecho- 
Slovakia as many as 724,507 persons refused to give their religious affiliation. 


number of Jews for that country given in this article does not include the possible 
number of Jews among those that refused to give their religious affiliation. 


The 
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C. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED 
SLATES 


During the year ended June 30, 1931, a total of 5,692 
Jewish immigrants were admitted to the country, 5,834 less 
than during the past year, and 1,455 Jews were admitted 
during the 6 months ended December 31, 1931. The number 
of Jews who departed was small: 319 during the year ended 
June 30, 1931, and 240 during the following 6 months. The 
net increase through immigration was thus 5,373 (15.24%) 
of the total) during the fiscal vear of 1931, and 1,215 during, 
the 6 months ended December 31, 1931. 

A total of 150 Jews were deported during the fiscal year 
of 1930-1931, and 80 during the 6 months that followed. 
During the same period, 405 Jews during the fiscal year 
of 1930-1931 and 168 during the 6 months of July-December 
1931, were debarred from entering the country. Thus, 
compared with the net increase of Jewish immigrants the 
number deported was 2.79% during 1931 and 6.58% during 
the following 6 months; and the ratio of the number of Jews 
debarred to those admitted was 7.12% in 1931 and 11.25% 
during the 6 months of July-December 1931. These high 
ratios of Jews deported and Jews debarred, are direct results 
of the present immigration policies of the United States. 
The ratio of those deported and of those debarred were even 
higher for the total. Thus, compared with the net increase 
of the total number of immigrants, the number deported 
during 1931 was 51.46%, and the number of debarred to 
those admitted was 18.25%. 

Of the 5,692 Jews admitted during the year ended June 
30, 1931, a total of 3,201 (56.24%) came from a group 
of adjacent countries in the center of Europe’, and 2,491 
(43.76%) came from other countries, chiefly Canada, 
Cuba, Great Britain, and Palestine. In 1930, 64.95% came 
from the Jewish Central Europe’ and 35.05% from_other 
countries. In the case of the countries of the Jewish 
Central Europe, the Jewish immigrants constituted but 
5.86% of the total number of immigrants admitted from 
those countries, as against 36.48% during the preceding year. 


1 Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Russia. 
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During the year ended June 30, 1931, the Jewish immi- 
grants admitted were destined for every state in the Union, 
chiefly New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, California, and Ohio, in the order 
given. 


Of the total number of immigrants admitted during the 
year ended June 30, 1931, 2,481 were males and 3,211 were 
females (43.59% and 56.41%), over against 41.82% and 
58.18% respectively for the total number of immigrants 
admitted to the country. The Jewish immigrants differed 
in the matter of age distribution and conjugal condition. 
Of the total number of Jewish immigrants, 22.03% were 
children under 16 years, 56.45% were persons between 
16 and 44, and 21.52%, 45 years and over; as against 
17.83%, 69.08%, and 13.09%, respectively, for the total 
number of immigrants. Of the total number of Jewish 
immigrants, 50.24% were single, 42.59% married, and 
7.17% widowed and divorced; as against 58.23%, 36:15 %e 
and 5.02% respectively for the total. The family character 
of Jewish immigration to the United States is also evident 
from the fact that, of the total number of Jewish immi- 
grants, 93.87% came to join relatives, as against 81.19% 
for the total number of immigrants. This family character 
of Jewish immigration accounts for the variation from the 
norm on the part of Jewish immigrants in the matter of the 
amount of money shown by the immigrants upon landing. 
In 1930, the sum of money shown by the Jewish immigrants 
Hen landing, amounted to 5.69% of the total sum 
shown. 


Little is known statistically of the early waves of Jewish 
_ immigration to the United States, the immigration of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish Jews, and of German Jews. Weare in 
possession of statistics beginning with 1881, and the data 
we have bear on the following: (1) the number of Jews who 
were admitted at the ports of the City of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore, during 1881—1898: (2) the num- 
ber of Jews who were admitted to the country at all ports 
between 1899—1907; and (3) the number of Jews who were 
admitted as well as those who departed from 1908 onwards. 


Now, during 1908—1914, the percentage of Jewish 
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departures to Jewish admissions was 7.14%. We may, 
therefore, perhaps assume that the percentages were similar 
during the period between 1899—1907. We may also per- 
haps assume that during 1881-1898 the Jewish departures 
equalled the number of Jewish admissions through ports 
other than New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. If 
these assumptions be correct, then the number of Jewish 
immigrants to the United States during 1881—1931 may 
be estimated at 2,331,268.? 


1 The percentage of Jewish departures during the entire period between 1908-1929 is 
5.03% which percentage is close to the one of 7.14% for the seven years between 
1908-1914 of ‘‘free’’ immigration. See table XIX. 


2 See Table XVIII. 
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TABLE XIV 


Jewish IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED, DEPARTED, DEBARRED, AND DEPORTED, 
Jury 1, 1930—JuneE 30, 1931, anp JuLy—DECEMBER, 1931 











July 1, 1930—June 30, 1931 July—December, 1931 

Total Jews Pies Total Jews Pee 
Admission!...... 97,139 5,692 5.86 21,735 1,455 6.69 
Departure?...... 61,882 3198 0.52 58,604 240 0.41 
Increasen, .- sean Sor 5,305 15.24 —36,869 P2485 ———— 
Debarred 2.25.28 9,744 405 4.16 3,966 168 4.24 
Deported /i...).0.2 18,142 150 0.83 9,234 80 0.87 

















1 In addition, 183,540 non-immigrants, including 3,332 Jews (1.82%) were admitted 
during the year ended June 30, 1931, and 84,895, including 1,450 Jews, during July— 


December, 1931. 


2 In addition, 229,034 non-emigrant aliens departed during the year ended June 
30, 1931, including 1,839 Jews; and 112,018, including 735 Jews during July—December, 


1931. 


3 36 to Canada, 11 to Germany, 77 to Great Britain, 37 to Palestine, 70 to Poland, 
13 to Russia, and 75 to other countries. 


TABLE XV 


JewisH Immicrants ADMITTED, BY SEX, AGE, ConyuGAL ConpiITION, 
FINANCIAL ConpitTion, Etc., YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1931 






































Number Distribution 
Total Jews Total Jews 

Immigrants Admitted... . 97,139 5,692 100.00 100.00 = 
SEX 

IMIG ESHee Paavo eek eccictee: 40,621 2,481 41.82 43.59 

em alectnnee cass. okieeoetene 56,518 S520 58.18 56.41 
AGE 

Winders Gevanpssrry at: 17,320 1,254 17.83 22.03 

GAA teense et nas 3 67,100 SOR Ux 69.08 56.45 

AS ANC OVER i... ns che cnc ue 12,719 15225 13.09 21.52 
MARITAL CONDITION 

Single leeches ceahe store keine 56,564 2,860 58.23 50.24 

Married DO ON a EL BISRY R tae 35,700 2,424 36.75 42.59 

Widowed SER ay cissre cece 4,573 395 4.71 6.94 

Divorcede seen saa) wee 302 13 0.31 0.23 
FINANCIAL CONDITION ‘ 

Amount of money shown.| $10,771,013 $613,055 — — 

No. showing $50 or over.. 49,981 2,187 66.54 61.21 

No. showing less than $50. 25,138 1,386 33.46 38.79 
PERSONS JOINED “a 

Relatives sae cine 78,870 5,343 81.19 93.87 

Hiends eer rect eee ee 10,412 131 10.72 2.30 

INONGR eee eto 7,857 218 8.09 3.83 





ee 
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TABLE XVI 
DESTINATION OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS, BY STATE, 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1931 
Distribution 
Total Jews is 
Total Jews 
Winitecd States) ccae acces oe 97,139 5,692 5.86 100.00 100.00 
Califonnianras secre sn coed aes 7,788 210 2.70 8.02 3.69 
Um OSes aerate ate a eee ons 5,850 389 6.65 6.02 6.83 
Massachusetts). 0.12 2... ne- M22 222 3.07 7.44 3.90 
INTC hi game we ac ro hie oreo 5,591 254 4,49 5.76 4.41 
IN Gry ETSY, ieee ou haevet hsicyaronds 6,381 239 3.75 6.57 4.20 
New NAG Sot Sen eer 35,867 3,408 9.50 + 36.92 59.88 
ORT ORNS sense ast neeneccimte aco Heres 2,889 178 6.16 2.97 oll) 
Pennsylvanian ai cess ne see ite 6,359 266 4.18 6.55 4.67 
OtherrStatesin.. nen terices uns 19,189 5291 2.76 19.75 9.29 











1 Alabama (5), Arizona (1), Arkansas (1), Colorado (14), Connecticut (82), Delaware 
(2), District of Columbia (23), Florida (15), Georgia (8), Indiana (19), Iowa (4), 
Kansas (3), Kentucky (7), Louisiana (4), Maine (9), Maryland (45), Minnesota (40), 
Mississippi (6), Missouri (31), Nebraska (8), Nevada (1), New Hampshire (3), New 
Mexico (2), North Carolina (3), North Dakota (5), Oklahoma (10), Oregon (3), Rhode 
Island (22), South Carolina (2), South Dakota (3), Tennessee (4), Texas (51), Utah 
(2), Vermont (2), Virginia (6), Washington (30), West Virginia (9), and Wisconsin (44). 


TABLE XVII 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF LAST RESIDENCE OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS, 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1931 


























Distribution 
Total Jews IPC. 
Total Jews 
PATE COUNDRINSI + cisions «guste: 97,139 5,692 5.86 100.00 100.00 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES: eae ctece- scorers whe 9,143 3,201 35.01 9.41 56.24 
PRUISUEIAsS 4 seer decree sae aiersiede 738 64 8.67 8.07 2.00 
Czecho-Slovakia........... 2,016 144 7.14 22.05 4.50 
TUN ZAKY ere rank pcareret ete as 887 206 Laaxep 9.70 6.44 
PAE VIA ey, ve, Meat asaya ci sueve ats 227 146 64.32 2.48 4.56 
CIA A te eros end Ween eter ohe 403 174 43.18 4.41 5.44 
IOAN aetna cee iene 3,604 1,729 47.97 39.42 54.01 
RROUMADIA Taina dacslslessvegt ae 933 517 55.41 10.21 16.15 
IRIS 1a ee ace Be eee oceans ences 335 221 65.97 3.66 6.90 
OTHER, COUNTRIES: 60.2). os =. 87,996 2,491 2.83 90.59 43.76 
Great Britain’ ..200. sass. 10,294 267 2.59 11.70 10.72 
Palestine; hsecc. he hee ees 330 293 88.79 0.37 11.76 
Sania Gaver nek. cutcens eee 21,687 997 4.60 24.65 40.03 
CUDA co ita ten ciecerctafelales 1,174 214 18.23 HST) 8.59 
IML EXI COMMS patois erase) elenel wucie 35333) 164 4,92 3.79 6.58 
Countries of less than 100 
WONG pateeers pe Gatavayes aes 51,178 556 1.09 58.16 22ra2, 
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TABLE XX 


JewisH IMMIGRANTS REJECTED ON APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION AND 
THOSE DEPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES AFTER 
ADMISSION, 1899-1931 























Debarred Deported 
Per Cent to Per Cent to 
‘eat Number Admission Number Net Increase 
Total | Jews | Total | Jews | Total | Jews | Total | Jews 
1899-1910...... 116,255] 10,785 2, 1.0 12,177 1,303 —— _ 
DOV ee re otk 22,349 1,999) 2.5 2.1 2,788 209 <2 2. 
OUD cceeietere ss areca: 16,057 1,064 1.9 1.3 2,456 191 4 2 
bE ee ee ..-} 19,938 1,224) 1.6 hee 3,461 253 4 4 
LO TA eaiane hers 33,041 2,506} 2.7 1.9 4,137 317 4 2 
24,111 1,398] 7.3 S22 2,670 68) - 2.1 2 
18,867 949} 6.3 6.2 2,906 79 1.8 7 
16,028 607} 5.4 3.5 1,918 46 9 3 
7,297 222 Oss) 6.0 796 27 4.9 9 
8,626 199] 6.1 6.5 3,102 17| 17.6 7 
11,795 268} 2.7 1.8 2,762 oo 1.9 4 
13,779 1,195 ei 1.0 4,517 134 8 ol 
13,731 1,256] 4.4 223 4,345 214) 3.9 A 
20,619 1,455] 3.9 2.9 3,661 99 82 -02 
30,284 1,754) 4.3 Sis 4,294 113 -68 ee 
25,390 1,137) 8.6 11.1 9,495 250| 4.7 2.5 
20,550 871 6.7 8.4 10,904 AS 4.7 1.7 
19,755 1,090) 5.9 9.4 11,662 184| 4.4 1.6 
18,839 898] 6.1 Hed 11,625 213 eat | 1.9 
18,127 610) 6.48 4.89 12,908 153) 56.143 1.25 
8,233 275 3.41 2.39 16,631 164 8.71 1.46 
9,744 405} 10.03 7TA2 18,142 150} 51.46 2.79 
Total 1899-1931 | 493,415] 32,167 2,53 1.68 | 147,357 4,412 
Total 1911-1931 135,180 3,109 2.02 0.39 
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D. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO OTHER 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES - 


CanapDA. During the year ended March 31,1931, a total 
of 3,421 Jews entered Canada (513 from the United States), 
3.88% of the total. Among the Jewish immigrants, the 
males and the females were about evenly divided (49.87% 
males and 50.13% females) as against 54.6% males and 
45.4% females among the total number of inamigrants; and 
the immigrants of 18 years or over, as among the total 
population, constituted 72.99% of the total number of 
Jewish immigrants. 

Nearly 30% of the Jewish immigrants admitted were 
mechanics; 15.11%, female domestic servants; nearly 15%, 
traders; 10.67%, laborers; and a little over 6%, farmers. 
This occupational distribution varied from that of the other 
immigrants, where the farming class constituted over 36%. 

Of the total number of Jews that entered the country, 
nearly 86% came from a group of adjacent countries in the 
center of Europe? and only 14% from Great Britain, United 
States, and other countries, compared with 21°70 and 73% 
respectively for the total. 

Over 90% of the Jewish immigrants were bound for the 
three provinces of Ontario (43.53%), Quebec (38. 67%), and 
Manitoba (11.05%). Of the total number of immigrants, 
over three-fourths were bound for the same provinces, and 
of these 38% went to Ontario, 20% to Manitoba, and only 
18% to Quebec. 

During 1901 to 1931, a total of 123,864 Jews entered 
Canada, constituting 2.13% of the total. 


Cusa. During 1930, a total of 1,374 Jews entered Cuba, 
and 120 immigrant Jews departed; and 29 were debarred 
from landing. During 1929, a total of 476 Jews entered 
the country. 


1 Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, and 
Russia. 
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BraziL. During 1930, a total of 3,558 Jewish immigrants 
were admitted to Brazil. From 1925 to 1929, a total of 
21,362 Jews entered the country, constituting 4.3% of the 
total number of persons admitted. 


Urucuay. During 1930, about 1,600 Jews entered 
Uruguay; and during 1927-1930, a total of 5,871 Jewish 
immigrants entered the country, 0.78%. 


ARGENTINE. During 1930, a total of 7,805 Jews entered 
Argentine, constituting 5.86% of the total number of 
immigrants admitted to the country during that year. Dur- 
ing the period of 18 years of 1913-1930, a total of 91,490 
Jews entered the country, constituting 4.56% of the 
admissions. 


Union oF SoutH ArFrica. During 1930, a total of 1,200 
Jewish immigrants entered the Union of South Africa, 
compared with 2,664 in 1929. 
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TABLE XXI 


t 


JEWISH IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA, BY SEX, AGE, OCCUPATION, AND 
DESTINATION, 1931 


























Number Distribution 
Total Jews Total Jews 
Total 88,223 3,421 
Via Ocean Ports... .... 4. 63,943 2,908 72.48 85.00 
From United States........ 24,280 513 27.52 15.00 
Sex 
Males ey. stove crcis's tclenchais sys,crene 48.170 1,706 54.60 49,87 
Hemales inci eicters siete gale 40,053 WAS 45.40 50.13 
AGE 
WnderalSiyiearsi ic re ccm snes 25,129 924 28.48 27.01 
TSAVEATSUOT OVETiee aie ele rs vars 63,094 2,497 74252) 72.99 
OccuPATION 
SAGIMICLS eo rola taseherthsreretetey ene ce 32,057 211 36.34 6.17 
DPaborers . eerie cic isi+ oie 0 0 5,298 365 6.00 10.67 
MERCIA ICS 1d ives cumslscctete ois 7,871 977 8.92 28.56 
Mradersiz..sven. yt tee tee eee 5,890 497 6.68 14.53 
Female Domestic Servants.. 10,836 Say 12.28 151 
Other Classes. .......-.... 26,271 854 29.78 24.96 
COUNTRY OF BIRTH 
PRURSCTT AG eo iets oir stein alot areoiats 490 24 0.56 0.70 
Czecho-Slovakia. oc.) stes.. 0% 2,614 11 2.96 0.32 
PUN Satyr crore aictertte stele © DEASS 18 2.44 0.53 
WUACVE teiateranel ee ak -aieisiohe aie)a:s 93 Pag 0.11 0.79 
Lithuania Nair 655 132 0.74 3.86 
Polatad eyes crete ceeishoke eke arctan 14,035 2,234 15.91 65.30 
FROUIN AIA ya elev ois vaetel se ietetele 2,170 225 2.46 6.58 
TRIESTE S arm, aioceicrongiacre0. CRORE ECHO 1,335 265 1.51 7.75 
Great Britain. ........ Silay 27,367 106 31.02 3.10 
NOnibed Statesis avis + siclee cistele 18,639 303 21.13 8.85 
Other Countries!.......... 18,670 76 21.16 2.22 
DESTINATION 
Quebec: . :. eco eerateioneyersveleiets 16,290 1,323 18.47 38.67 
IONCAriO Ass s.6 62.03 Batelareie yore 33,652 1,489 38.14 43.53 
IVEANEL OD are teceets tate sralscatarererers 17,524 378 19.86 11.05 
SASKACCHEWAN a o:tie cin cidsae sete 5,057 90 San3 2.63 
PAL Dera, sf alaccis aiels-elefeleieicie's 6,441 62 7.30 1.81 
British. Columbiasie..« </o.1. 5,540 40 6.28 Waly) 
INOVASCOtiain.) Aepete cistainiecs ole 1,565 23 1.77 0.67 
New Brunswick....... Reel 1,998 16 2.27 0.47 
Prince Edward Island...... 141 — 0.16 — 
Territories and Unspecified.. 15 —_ 0.02 —_— 


ee ee Se 
1Countries from which fewer than 100 Jewish immigrants arrived in Canada. 
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SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO CanapA, 1901-1931 


Year Total Jews! 
1901 49,149 2,765 
1902 67,379 1,015 
1903} 128,364 2,066 
1904) 130,331 SOA 
1905| 146,266 Tai1s 
1906} 189,064 iia age 
1907| 124,667 6,584 
1908} 262,469 apo? 
1909| 146,908 1,636 
1910) 208,794 3,182 
1911} 311,084 5,146 
1912} 354,237 D522 
1913) 402,432 7,387 
1914) 384,878 11,252 
1915) 144,789 3,107 
































Per Cent Per Cent 
Jews to To-|| Year Total Jews! Jews to To- 
tal tal 

5.6 1916 48,537 65 el 
1.5 1917 75,374 136 cpl 
1.6 1918 79,074 32 .04 
2.8 1919 57,702 22 04 
ERP 1920) 117,336 116 .09 
3.8 1921) 148,477 2,763 1.9 
Se 1922 89,999 8,404 9.3 
2.9 1923 72,887 2,793 3.8 
esd 1924| 148,560 4,255 2.8 
1.5 1925} 111,362 4,459 4. 
1.6 1926 96,064 4,014 4.18 
1.5 1927) 143,991 4,863 3.38 
1.8 1928) 151,597 4,766 3.14 
2.9 1929| 167,722 3,848 2.29 
2.1 1930] 163,288 4,164 2.55 
1931 88,223 3,421° 3.88 
Total 5,811,004 123,864 2.13 


eT eS ca NC SS Na Od See Te RRR ES 
1 The figures for the Jews entering Canada during 1901-1925 are exclusive of those 
who entered from the United States. 


TABLE XXIII 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO BRAZIL, 1925-1930 








Total! 
T9285 See on bistecte tee 84,883 
19267 sarety micupeiate we ens 121,569 
102 rr senosponertiaree 101,568 
1928) cere cleiscararsersiets 88,553 
LO QOD Bese c ick a eters 100,000 
TOS Omi athoouscekeren el coy 
Total 1925-1930. 496,573 


1 Communicated by the Consul Gen 


2 Communicated by Hicem. 
3 Communicated by Ica. 


Jews 





2,6242 
3,906? 
5,1672 
4,05S2 
5,610 
3,558 





21,362 





eral of Brazil in New York City: 


4.30 
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TABLE XXIV 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO URucGuay, 1927-1930 











Pear Total Jews! PACs 

1 OVATE SAN eS SV ere 183,386 7712 0.42 
TOG as Navan cea e 180,654 1,5008 0.83 
PO 2OT recientes. ae 184,514 2,0008 1.08 
TOS Or aevaeriss telco ys 203,179 1,6003 0.79 
MPOtalen are, <: +e lsieate 751,733 5,871 0.78 





1 Ica, 
2 Number assisted by local Jewish Committee. 
3 Number assisted in 1928, 1,270; in 1929, 1,449. 


TABLE XXV 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO ARGENTINE, 1913-1930 














Year Total! Jews PAC. 
OUR eee SA tsO Gab 285,215 10,860 3.81 
1914-1918......... 225,365 4,8458 2.15 
MOTD <eictenc eis alee ScEyo 41,299 280 0.68 
192 OL Mies cictaiereloleters 87,032 2,071 2.38 
BOD orcietels <roieteleietate 98,086 4,0952 4.18 
MOD DIE Siatate. sieve sles etore 129,263 7,1982 Gpowe 
TODS eaten AON oe 195,063 13,7012 7.02 
|e SA oA SE gO ES 159,939 7,7992 4.88 
ORO Bee Rone Shino 125,366 6,9202 Dee 
IY See Sewietio cane 135,011 7,5342 5.58 
Oh SEE MAB OCIS 161,548 5,5842 3.46 
DOLRE a ete staccato 129,047 6,8122 5.28 
100,4244 5,9862 ‘ 5.96 

133,1834 7,8052 5.86 . 
ehOtalicve cisterets sie ats 2,005,841 91,490 4.56 


1 Revista Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, Sept. 1929. 

2 Communicated by Ica. 

8 The figure includes 3,693 admitted during 1914; 606, during 1915; 324, during 1916; 
90, during 1917 (slightly incomplete); and 132 during 1918 (slightly incomplete)— 
communicated by Ica. : 

4 Communicated by Consul General of Brazil, New Yor City. 
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E. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE 


During 1931, a total of 4,075 Jewish immigrants entered, 
and 666 Jews departed from, Palestine, leaving a net increase 
of 3,409 Jews. During the same year, 1,458 non-Jewish 
immigrants entered, and 680 emigrants departed from, 
Palestine. Thus, during 1931, a total of 5,533 immigrants 
(73.65% Jews and 26.35% non-Jews) entered, and 1,346 
(49.48% Jews and 50.52% non-Jews) departed from, Pales- 
tine, the percentage of departures to admissions being 
16.34% for Jews and 46.64% for non-Jews, as against 
33.09% and 85.63% respectively during 1930. 

During 1931, for which year detailed information is 
available, over half (53.3%) of the Jews admitted were 
persons coming to employment and their dependents; 
19.95% were dependents of residents already in Palestine; 
and 13.87% were persons with capital, or assured income or 
maintenance, and their dependents; 2.6% were persons of 
religious occupations, students, orphans, and their depen- 
dents. Four of the 327 persons admitted under exemption 
from the provisions of the immigration ordinance were Jews. 

The distribution of the non-Jewish immigrants was 
notably different from that of the Jewish newcomers. Over 
22% of the non-Jewish immigrants were admitted under 
exemption from the immigration ordinance; less than one- 
fourth (23.59%) were persons coming to employment and 
their dependents, more than one-fourth (25.17%) were 
persons of religious occupations, students and orphans, 
16.80% were dependents of Palestinian citizens; and 155% 
were persons of means. 

There was also a considerable difference in the sex group- 
ings, as between Jews and non-Jews. Of the Jewish immi- 
grants admitted, 39.36% were men, 45.72% women and 
14.92% children, as compared with 47.26%, $1.55°,wand 
21.19% for the non-Jewish immigrants. 

Jews constituted almost half (49.48%) of the total number 
of emigrants in 1931. About 80% were aliens and 20% were 
Palestinian citizens, as was also the case with the non-Jewish 
emigrants. 
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During 1931, 401 persons were refused admission, an 
average of 33 persons monthly. 

In 1931, the monthly immigration of the Jews averaged 
339. The largest number (832) was admitted in March and 
the smallest number (142) during July. The monthly 
average for non-Jews was 121, the largest number (154) 
was admitted during November and the smallest number 
(83) during July. The average monthly number of Jews 
who emigrated was 55 (11 citizens and 44 aliens) and of 
non-Jews, 57 (12 citizens and 45 aliens). 

From the date of the British occupation of Palestine, 
December 9, 1917, to the end of 1931, a total of 113,047 
Jews entered the country, the yearly number varying 
between 33,801 in 1925 and. 2,178 in 1928. The number of 
Jews that departed between December 9, 1917 and the 
end of 1921, was small. But, during the decade from 1922 
to 1931, a total of 27,809 Jews, emigrated, or 29.53% of 
the number admitted. The yearly emigration of Jews varied 
between 666 in 1931 and 7,365 in 1926; and the percentage 
of Jewish emigration to Jewish immigration varied between 
6.36% in 1925 and 99.54% in 1928. The net immigration 
of Jews during 1922-1931 wax 66,353. One year, 1927, 
shows a decrease of 2,358 Jews, but all other years witnessed 
an increase of Jewish immigration over emigration, varying 
between 10 in 1928 and 31,650 in 1925. A total of 9,274 
non-Jews were admitted to the country during 1922-1931, 
and an additional small number between December 9, 1917 
and May 31, 1921, for which period no statistics of non-Jews 
were kept; and during 1922-1931, a total of 13,309 departed, 
being 4,035 in excess of the number admitted. During 
1922-1931, an average of 9% of the yearly immigration was 
non-Jewish, the yearly percentage varying between 2.42% 
in 1925, and 29.42% in 1928. The yearly immigration of 
non-Jews varied between 284 in 1922 and 1,489 in 1930, 
and the yearly emigration, between 474 in 1924 and 2,064 
in 1926. 
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TABLE XXVI 
JEWIsH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE, 1930, 1931 
Number Distribution 
1930 1931 j 1930 1931 
Immigrants Admitted...... 6,433 5,533 100.00 100.00 
News Rreenyaeeds Heber be air 4,944 4,075 76.85 73.65 
INON AVE WS ctsteinces|owie oso y eel sioee 1,489 1,458 23.15 26.35 
Emigrants Departed....... 2,911 1,346 100.00 100.00 
1,636 666 56.20 49.48 
581 138 35.51 20.72 
1,055 528 64.49 79.28 
L275 680 43.80 50.52 
799 144 62.67 ZA1S 
476 ‘ 536 31.33 78.82 
Net Increase. $4.7 Hoh hae a 3,522 4,187 100.00 100.00 
MEWSakr woe sates Cae 3,308 3,409 93.92 81.42 
INONAVOWS tektites 214 778 6.08 18.58 
Refused Admission........ 212 401 
P. C. of Departures to 
Ncimigsion s We" bs. ike 45.25 24.33 
NEWSER Aen Stole e ae 33.09 16.34 
INGUSEWSnw un sue ee see 85.63 46.64 





TABLE XXVII 


JewisH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE AND JewisH EMIGRATION, 
BY Montus, 1931 












































Immigration Emigration 
cap ’ ; Refused 
NEonth Palest. Citizens Aliens Ad 
Total] Jews | Non- sion 
Jews | Total] Jews | Non-/ Total] Jews | Non- 
Jews Jews 

mL Otalcr ste eat 5,533] 4,075] 1,458] 282 | 138 | 144 1,064] 528 | 536 401 
Jantiary;.het yd 262) ) 150) 12 a8 5 13 33 337 16 39 
Hebtilaty.aey, en 412} 262! 150] 27 16 11 86} 30 56 29 
Miarchivee. pein sone 916} 832 84; 20 iS) if 110) 38 ge, 19 
ADIN stn tee le 390) 276) 114) 23 11 12 81] 48 33 25 
INAV A aire eis, a anche 629) 490] 139) 14 3) 9 627 28 34 27 
UIE cae deest poe 502} 415 Sle oS: 24 9 101} 45 56 70 
ial yee ieee 225). 142 83) 17 10 7 92) 47 45 ae 
PURUISUE ete ie. 316} 210) 106) 40 22 18 TS) OSS 20 35 
September....... S22) 9) PS 44d 3 4 9 116] 68 48 45 
October cans .s. 454) 307] 147) 27 9 18 86] 46 40 27 
November........ 653} 499) 154] 14 5 9 66] 33 33 47 
December........ 452} 314] 138) 36 14 22 136)S3) 83 16 
Average........ 461i 339| 1211 24 11 12 89] 44 45 33 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OFFICERS 
President, CYRUS ADLER 
: . IRVING LEHMAN 
Vice-Presidents { ABRAM I. ELKUS 
Treasurer, SAMUEL D, LEIDESDORF 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


CAR SWATO TE BREN (1O3 4) 00 ce sy Pe ac teretene ee etayn, «nao s ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMIS Stats) CID RI (1954) repair em ney. cnet en secre: Chicago, IIl. 
DAVID Me BRESSEE R& (1934)\2rasta sek eieiiere ser ate New York, N. Y. 
IRIS] Da My BUA AE, (GIGRIN) eg gro ok adhe DOmOE ome Detroit, Mich. 
*BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO (1933).............. New York, N. Y. 
PAINTS pDIAWIS (1935) eee die aenacyscncm tuners nae ere aecae Chicago, Ill. 
IAB RAM Dp WIKGW SE (1934) earn csteltaetreayanttars > New York, N. Y. 
eT WIG RAIN K 31934) Pisa ats cine ee thse is aera coy seals iet eye Baltimore, Md. 
[AUB INIR AE CIID SONG GWeD eee Node ee ope aoor New York, N. Y. 
LOUISe aICERS LENG CL935 \ienrwecceaare titre rkeb pace Boston, Mass. 
INPADSOR|nI<O ENE Re (1935) ire arta ci tenee age te New York, N. Y. 
BREDAEAZARUS SIIRanGlOSS) ise eae terete aatteatals oe. Columbus, O. 
BERBERA FALE EINIAN (1933) eh ss ote lnc te New York, N. Y. 
TVAUN Gee EEN VAIN NGOS 5) aur aeenee tas 3) as selena New York, N. Y. 
SANTOR Doble SIO Rk (935) rranemee teases New York, N. Y. 
JAMES MARSHALL (1933) 000.000. 22... ee New York, N. Y. 
MPETON) FROSHNA UN (1935)iscoater yp ueseetete eave rt Cambridge, Mass. 
**TULIUS ROSENWALD (1933). .....-.--..22--2505) Chicago, IIl. 
HORAGE SPER NGG9s4 iChairnta nea clie teers Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROGERAWHSIERAUS§ (L933) eererdertetais ci hee seeter, New York, N. Y. 
TEENS wets LRAT SS i(1933)) eenrgere stalue eer. cleaste chee New York, N. Y. 
SOLMMSaS TROOCKS (1934) keri tnt ares weenie yh New York, N. Y. 
GV RWS) La SULZBERGER (1933) lier. acini New York, N. Y. 
Ee XaVie WARS UNG e933) ever srranes seen ete New York, N. Y. 
NORRIS WOE Fea (1933) Abe weet ces that oe ieee rie air Philadelphia, Pa. 
SECRETARY 


Morris D. WALDMAN 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
HARRY SCHNEIDERMAN 


171 Madison Avenue, N. E. Cor. 33rd Street, 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘WISHCOM, New York.” 
*Resigned. 


**Deceased. a 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


DECEMBER 6, 1931 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Jewish Committee was held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on Sunday, December 6, 1931. Doctor Cyrus Adler, 
President, called the meeting to order. 


The following Corporate Members were present: 
District Members: 


I. Morton R. Hirschberg, Jacksonville, Fla. 
VII. Julian W. Mack, Chicago; W. B. Woolner, Peoria. 
IX. Cyrus Adler, B. L. Levinthal, Horace Stern, and 
Morris Wolf, all of Philadelphia. 
X. Albert Berney, Baltimore; and Edward N. Ca- 
lisch, Richmond. 
XI. Isidore Wise, Hartford; Henry Lasker, Springfield; 
Samuel E. Paulive, Chelsea; Felix Vorenberg, 
Boston; and Archibald Silverman, Providence. 
XII. Benjamin Altheimer, Simon Bergman, Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, William Fischman, Henry Ittle- 
son, Max J. Kohler, Arthur K. Kuhn, Irving 
Lehman, William Liebermann, Solomon Low- 
enstein, James Marshall, Alexander Marx, 
Harold Riegelman, Bernard Semel, Hugh Grant 
Straus, Israel Unterberg, and Felix M. War- 
burg, all of New York City. 
XIII. Moses F. Aufsesser, Albany. . 
XIV. A.J. Dimond, East Orange; William Newcorn, 
eas and Joseph B. Perskie, Atlantic 
ity. 


Members-at-Large: 


Louis Bamberger, Newark; Jacob Billikopf, Philadel- 
phia; David A. Brown, New York; Henry S. Hen- 
dricks, New York; Alexander Kahn, New York? 
Louis E. Kirstein, Boston; Samuel D. Leidesdorf, 
New York; Milton J. Rosenau, Boston; and Morris 
Rothenberg, New York. 
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Delegates from Organizations: 


COUNCIL OF YOUNG ISRAEL: Edward S. Silver. 

HapassAH: Mrs. David de Sola Pool. 

HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID Society: John 
L. Bernstein, Harry Fischel, Abraham Herman, Jacob 
Massel, and Albert Rosenblatt. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER BRITH ABRAHAM: Max L. Hol- 
lander, Nathan D. Perlman, and Adolph Stein. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER BRITH SHOLOM: A. Sigmund Kanen- 
gieser and Martin O. Levy. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER FREE SONS OF ISRAEL: Solon 
Liebeskind. 

JewisH WELFARE Boarp: Joseph Rosenzweig. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL Work: Fred 
M. Butzel. 

NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN: Mrs, Estelle 
M. Sternberger. 

ORDER OF UNITED HEBREW BROTHERS: Meyer Greenberg. 

RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY: Louis Finkelstein. 

UniteED ROUMANIAN JEws oF America: Leo Wolfson. 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA: Louis S. Moss. 

WoMEN’s LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF 
America: Mrs. Samuel Spiegel. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


The President announced that, in pursuance of a deci- 
sion of the Executive Committee, he had, in advance of 
this meeting, appointed the Committee to nominate suc- 
cessors to the officers and to those members of the Execu- 
tive Committee whose terms expire on January 1, next. 
The Committee consists of the following: Mr. David M. 
Bressler, Chairman, and Messrs. Moses F. Aufsesser, 
Edward M. Baker, Sol Kline, Albert Berney, and A. J. 
Dimond. 

The President announced further that, inasmuch as the 
books of account of the Committee are regularly audited 
by a certified public accountant, the appointment of a 
committee to audit the accounts of the Treasurer would 
be dispensed with. Furthermore, inasmuch as there are 
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no contests in any Districts for the Election of Members, 
no tellers will be appointed to canvass the ballots cast for 
District Members. 


MEssaGEs TO MEssrs. ROSENWALD AND SULZBERGER 


The President announced that, at the suggestion of 
several members he had authorized the dispatch of mes- 
sages expressing, on behalf of the Committee, wishes for 
their speedy recovery, to Mr. Julius Rosenwald, Vice- 
President, and Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger, member of the 
Executive Committee, who are unable to attend this meet- 
‘ing because of illness. 


PRESENTATION OF ANNUAL REPORT 


The Executive Committee presented its report for the 
past year. On motion, duly seconded, it was resolved 
that the report be accepted, approved, and published. 


AMENDMENT TO THE By-Laws 


Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee for amendments to the 
By-Laws, required for putting into effect a new plan of 
community representation, was unanimously agreed to. 


ELECTIONS 


The Committee on Nominations recommended the 
following: 
For Members of the Executive Committee to serve for 
three years from January 1, 1932: 
Fred M. Butzel Max J. Kohler 
James Davis Irving Lehman 
Louis E. Kirstein Samuel D. Leidesdorf 
Milton J. Rosenau 
For Officers to serve for one year from January 1, 1932: 
President: Cyrus Adler. 


Vice-Presidents: Julius Rosenwald and Irving Lehman. 
Treasurer: Samuel D. Leidesdorf. 
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It was regularly moved and seconded that the Secretary 
be requested to cast one ballot for the nominees of the 
Committee on Nominations, which he did, and announced 
the election of the several nominees. 

The Secretary was requested to cast one ballot for the 
nominees for membership-at-large, suggested by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in its Annual Report, which he did, 
and announced the election of the several nominees. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON DocToR ADOLPHE STERN 


The President stated that it had been deemed fitting 
that the death on October 20, 1931, of Doctor Adolphe 
Stern, leader for many years of the Jews of Roumania, 
be appropriately noticed at this Annual Meeting, and he 
called upon Leo Wolfson, Esq., President of the Rou- 
manian Jews of America, to deliver a memorial address 
which he had prepared for the occasion. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned until three-thirty 
o'clock this afternoon. 

Morris D. WALDMAN, 
Secretary. - 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


A special public meeting to celebrate the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of the foundation of the Committee took 
place at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on Sunday, 
December 6, 1931, at three o’clock. The meeting was 
called to order by Dr. Cyrus Adler, who read a number 
of messages of congratulations from individuals and from 
the following organizations: Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
Paris, France; American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, European Executive Offices, Berlin, Germany; 
B’nai B’rith, Cincinnati, Ohio; Central-Verein deutsche, 
Staatsbiirger jiidischen Glaubens, Berlin, Germany; Hias- 
Ica-Emigdirekt, Paris, France; Hilfsverein der deutschen 
Juden, Berlin, Germany; Israelitische Allianz zu Wien, 
Vienna, Austria; Jewish Colonization Association, Paris, 
France; Joint Foreign Committee of the Board of Jewish | 
Deputies and the Anglo-Jewish Association, London, Eng- 3 
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land; Ort Zentrale, Berlin, Germany; ‘‘Ose’’-Gesellschaft 
fiir Gesundheitsschutz der Juden, Berlin, Germany; Welt- 
verband Schomre Schabbos, Berlin, Germany. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. Adler, President, Judge 
Irving Lehman, Vice-President, and James Marshall, Esq. 
(The text of these addresses will be found on pages 00 to 
000, post.) Thereupon the meeting adjourned. 

Morris D. WALDMAN, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the American Jewish Committee: 


Your Executive Committee begs leave to present for 
your consideration an outline of the more important of 
the matters to which its attention was given during the 
past year, the twenty-fifth in the existence of the 
organization. 


A. DOMESTIC MATTERS 
1.. IMMIGRATION 


Upon the opening in December, 1930, of the 3rd Session 
of the 71st Congress, bills were introduced in both the 
House and the Senate providing for the suspension of im- 
migration for two years, with the exception of certain 
classes of aliens which, under the law, now possess the 
status of non-quota immigrants. Although the number of 
immigrants had already been drastically reduced by execu- 
tive order to American consuls abroad, the avowed purpose 
of the proposed measure was to reduce “the number of 
newcomers into the United States who come here for the 
purpose of seeking employment.” The Senate bill did 
not exempt the wives and minor children of aliens per- 
manently residing in this country, and provided that visas 
be denied to intending immigrants from countries which 
refuse to admit their citizens who have been deported 
_ from the United States. Ata public hearing on this measure 
before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
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of the Senate on December 15, 1930, a memorandum, 
presenting the objections of your Committee to these 
provisions was submitted. 

Subsequently, the Secretary of State appeared before 
the Immigration Committee of the Senate which was 
considering the bill introduced into that body, and called 
attention to the fact that the proposed exemption of rela- 
tives of resident aliens from the suspension ban would 
have the effect of nullifying the national origins principle 
underlying the existing immigration laws, as in practice 
it would result in the admission of a very large number 
of Eastern Europeans and a very small number of aliens 
from Northern and Western Europe; the Secretary recom- 
mended as a substitute measure that all immigration be 
restricted horizontally to 10% of the present quotas. 
Inasmuch as such a horizontal cut would reduce still 
further the few opportunities for the reunion of families, 
some of whose members are here and others still abroad, 
your Committee joined with other organizations in opposing 
this suggestion and affixed its signature to a joint Memorial 
submitted to the Secretary of State on January 8, 1931, 
asking him not to favor any legislation, either suspending 
or limiting immigration, which raises any additional barrier 
to the admission of near relatives or the union of families 
of citizens or aliens already resident in the United States. 
The memorial called attention to the fact that both the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties had, in their 1928 
platforms, recommended modifications in the law in order 
to facilitate the reunion of families, and that President 
Hoover and the Department of Labor had repeatedly 
favored such modifications. 

Subsequently, the House Committee on Immigration 
reported out a substitute measure embodying the sug- 
gestions of Secretary Stimson. The new bill proposed a 
reduction for two years of all immigration quotas by 90%, 
with a minimum quota of 100 for each nationality. As did 
a number of other organizations, your Committee protested 
against the bill, which was pressed to passage in the House, 
but failed to come up in the Senate before the adjournment 
of the session. 

It appears, however, that the purpose of the proposed 
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legislation has, in the meantime, been achieved by the 
Department of State, which, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, instructed consular officers, in issuing visas to in- 
tending immigrants, to interpret strictly the provision 
of the immigration law which excludes persons likely to 
become public charges, in view of the economic depression 
prevailing in this country. According to the Report of | 
the State Department, only 48,528 (32%) out of a possible 
total of 153,714 visas were issued to quota immigrants 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and during 
the same period the influx of quota-exempt immigrants 
totalled only 45,999 as against 107,469 for the preceding 
year. There was thus for the year ending June 30, 1931, a 
total immigration of 97,139 as compared with 241,700 
for the preceding year. During the past fiscal year, however, 
61,882 aliens left the country, so that the net immigration 
was only 35,257 as compared with a net of 191,039 for the 
preceding year. 

In spite of this drastic reduction in immigration, certain 
members of Congress have already expressed their deter- 
mination to perpetuate the reduction, ostensibly put into 
effect as an emergency measure, by endeavoring to secure 
the passage in the next session of Congress, which begins 
on Monday, December 7th, of a bill similar to the one 
which was passed by the House of Representatives at the 
last session of the preceding Congress. 

A deportation bill, conferring wide powers upon the 
Secretary of Labor, and including a number of extremely 
objectionable features, was reported favorably in both 
Houses but did not come to a vote. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that Reuben Oppenheimer, Esq., 
of Baltimore, prepared an able report on the deportation 
of aliens, criticizing many provisions of law and practice 
in the prevailing system, which was approved by a large 
majority of the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment. Bills seriously to restrict naturalization were also 
pressed in Congress. 


2. ALIEN REGISTRATION 


While none of the bills for the compulsory registration 
of aliens was reported out of Committee in either House 
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of the Congress, such a measure was passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, and introduced in California 
and, according to press reports, in thirteen other states. 
After loosely and erroneously defining ‘‘aliens legally 
resident in the State of Michigan” and requiring such 
“aliens to establish proof of the legality of their entrance 
to the United States,’’ whereupon they are to be given a 
“‘certificate of legal residence,” the Michigan act forbids all 
persons and corporations to employ .aliens who do not 
produce such certificates, and requires the reporting of 
every case of persons not holding such certificates; 
violators of the act are to be arrested and fined or 
imprisoned, and alien violators, after paying a fine or 
serving a term of imprisonment, are to be turned over 
to the officers of the United States Bureau of Immigration. 

When informed of the passage of this act by Michigan 
members of the Committee, Mr. Max J. Kohler, chairman 
of the Standing Advisory Committee on Immigration, 
communicated with the Governor of Michigan, urging him 
to veto the bill on both the grounds of unconstitutionality 
and public policy. Many other organizations, national and 
local, also protested, but the Governor signed the measure 
on May 29, 1931. On June 1, several Detroit attorneys 
applied on behalf of clients to the United States District 
Court for temporary injunction against the enforcement 
of the act, which was granted and a date set for a hearing 
before the same court on the motion for a permanent 
injunction. This hearing was held July 1, 1931, when the 
attorneys for the plaintiffs filed an exhaustive brief, in the 
preparation of which Mr. Kohler and Mr. F red M. Butzel 
of this Committee rendered valuable assistance. The 
Court announced at the conclusion of the argument that 
the temporary injunction would be continued, but has 
not yet made known its decision. 


3. THE FREIBURG PASSION PLAY 


During the past year, a company of actors continued 
to tour the country and produce the so-called Freiburg 
Passion Play. Convinced that such plays tend to intensify 
prejudice, efforts were made by Jewish communities in 
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a number of cities to prevent the production of the Freiburg 
Play. In some cities, Christian leaders joined with Jewish 
representatives in the effort to have the play banned. 
This was the case in Savannah, Ga., in September. In 
Rochester, N. Y., where a motion picture version of the 
play was shown, the protest of the Jewish rabbis and laymen 
was endorsed by Christian clergymen, and the Committee 
on International Friendship of the Federation of Churches 
issued a statement to the effect that ‘‘any such presentation 
which attaches blame to the Jews of today for a crime 
committed centuries ago is most reprehensible.”’ A similar 
attitude was adopted in May, by a pastor in Syracuse, 
whose Church cancelled arrangements for the presentation 
of the Passion Play. Your Committee cooperated in many 
of these efforts by supplying community leaders with 
literary material to aid them in formulating their protests, 
and, in the case of the cinema production, by registering 
direct protests with the producers and distributors. Your 
Committee suggests that members be on the alert for an- 
nouncements of the coming of this play to their cities and 
endeavor to take all proper steps to forestall the conclusion 
of definite arrangements for the production. 


4, DISCRIMINATION IN COLLEGES AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Last December the attention of your Committee was 
called to the fact that, in connection with public discus- 
sion on the alleged discrimination as against Jews in ad- 
missions to medical schools, the proposal had been made 
in several quarters that Jewish medical schools be estab- 
lished. Your Committee endeavored to determine the 
facts, and consider whether the acceptance of discrimination 
and the development of a Jewish institution to meet the 
situation would not, in the long run, encourage discrimina- 
tion in this and other fields. In an article published in 
August 1930 in The Jewish Tribune, New York City, by 
Dr. A. I. Rongy, who had conducted a nation-wide investi- 
gation for the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
Dr. Rongy admitted that his inquiry indicated that only 
one of every three Jewish applicants is admitted to the 
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medical schools; but he pointed out that the enrollment 
of Jews is 3% times their proportion of the population, 
and as the Jewish physician’s clientele is chiefly Jewish, 
he insisted that the restriction on the admission of Jews 
is for their own benefit, as otherwise excessive competition 
would result to the detriment of Jewish medical practi- 
tioners; he recommended that the Jewish population should 
itself take steps to curtail the number of its young men 
entering the medical profession. Some interesting figures 
were given in an article on the same subject by Dr. Harold 
Rypins, Secretary of the New York State Board of Medical 
Examiners, himself a Jew, published in December, in The 
American Hebrew. He pointed out that 17% of all the 
students in medical schools are Jews, and insisted that the 
apparent discrimination as against Jews is explained by 
the paucity of accommodations and by geographical factors; 
he agreed, however, that there is nevertheless “a very 
large number of ambitious and capable Jewish students, 
who, . . . are banned from the study of medicine,” and 
that these students present a special problem which must, 
and undoubtedly will, find a special solution. 


Information secured by your Committee from various 
reliable sources indicated that the failure of the schools 
to accept Jewish students in the same ratio as that of 
their number to all applicants is not altogether traceable 
to anti-Jewish discrimination, as other factors are also 
taken into account. It is also true that the facilities of 
existing medical schools are far below the point where they 
can care for all the applicants who seek admission, but 
those who suggest increasing these facilities overlook the 
fact that, compared with many other countries, the United 
States is over-supplied with medical practitioners espe- 
cially in the large cities of the East, and that, because of 
the resulting keen competition, many abuses obtain. In 
the light of these and other facts your Committee reached 
the conclusion that while it may be true, that ‘“‘a very 
large number of ambitious and capable Jewish students, 

_ are banned from the study of medicine,” yet the 
establishment of a medical school for the accommodation 
of Jewish students is not the solution of the problem this 
situation presents. It would lead to the further over- 
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crowding of an already over-crowded profession, with an 
increase of the difficulties and abuses resulting from height- 
ened competition; moreover, such a step would be tanta- 
mount to an acceptance and a tacit endorsement of dis- 
crimination in this particular field, leading to further 
discrimination therein and also encouraging such practice 
in other scholastic circles. Your Committee feels that the 
solution lies rather in the direction of better vocational 
guidance for Jewish students about to choose professions. 
This must not be understood to mean, however, that the 
Committee accepts existing discrimination. We maintain, 
as we always have and shall, that institutions of learning, 
which, in enrolling candidates for admission, are guided 
by considerations of race or creed, violate the fundamental 
ideals which such institutions are universally expected to 
foster and promote, and we shall not abate our efforts to 
combat racial and _ religious prejudice in admission to 
schools, wherever it may be practiced. 


A complaint of such prejudice affecting three students 
in a medical school of an eastern university was received 
by your Committee at the close of the spring semester 
of 1931. The local representative of the Committee thor- 
oughly investigated the complaint and the evidence he 


secured convinced him that the charge of racial bias was 
without foundation. 


In the autumn of 1930, the cooperation of your Com- 
mittee was requested in connection with the charge that 
the authorities of another college in the East were limiting 
the enrollment of Jews. Your Committee was represented 
on a joint committee of various interested bodies which 
decided, as a first step, to present an authenticated com- 
plaint to the Board of Regents of the State in which the 
college was situated. This complaint was forwarded to 
the Board of Trustees of the institution whose reply 
constructively admitted that the race and religion of 
applicants is considered in weighing their qualifications 
for admission, but they defended this procedure on the 
ground that the student body should constitute a fairly 
representative cross-section of the state, and a composite 
and harmonious whole. When this reply was submitted 
to the joint committee which had. made the complaint, the 
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latter requested and was granted a hearing before the 
Board of Regents. Representatives of the committee . 
presented an oral argument, and submitted a brief. The. 
matter is still pending. 


5. DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


In the report submitted to you at the last meeting, in 
November 1930, your Committee, referring to the problem 
of anti-Jewish discrimination in employment, stressed the 
desirability of a comprehensive study of the subject to be 
undertaken cooperatively by a group of national Jewish 
organizations. The subject was discussed at conferences 
held in New York in December 1930, and January 1931, 
called by the B’nai B’rith, which resulted in the formation 
of a National Conference on Jewish Employment. The 
participating organizations, besides the B’nai B'rith, and 
your Committee, are: The American Jewish Congress, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Independent Order B’rith Abraham, and the 
United Hebrew Trades. A program and a procedure were 
agreed upon, and your Committee voted an appropriation 
as its share of a fund for'a preliminary study, but inasmuch 
as this fund has not yet been completed, the actual initiation 
of the study has been temporarily deferred. 


6. CALENDAR REFORM 


It will be recalled that in the report submitted to the 
Annual Meeting in November 1929, your Executive Com- 
mittee stated that it was closely following the progress 
of the movement to bring about the reform or simplifica- 
tion of the existing Gregorian Calendar and that the 
Committee had joined other organizations in establishing 
the League for Safeguarding the Fixity of the Sabbath 
Against Possible Encroachment by Calendar Reform. This 
League has been engaged in opposing all schemes for 
Calendar Reform which involve the device of a blank day 
or days,.which would have the effect of destroying the 
existing and immemorially fixed periodicity of the seventh 
day Sabbath, thus confronting observers of such a Sabbath 
with the dilemma either of keeping the Sabbath on different 
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days of the week from year to year, thereby suffering 
material losses, or of refraining from keeping the Sabbath, 
. thereby violating their conscience—a situation which, it 
was feared, would eventually result in the virtual destruc- 
tion of the Sabbath. 

During the past year the League, with the active coopera- 
tion of the Committee’s office, prepared a memorandum 
on the Jewish attitude toward Calendar Reform, which 
was submitted to the Advisory and Technical Committee 
for Communications and Transit of the League of Nations, 
which has been discussing the reform of the calendar. 
Along with representatives of European bodies also inter- 
ested in the matter, the president of the League attended 
the meeting in June of the Preparatory Committee on 
Calendar Reform which met in Geneva, for the purpose of 
preparing for a conference on the subject to be held in 
October, under the auspices of the Advisory and Technical 
Committee for Communications and Transit of the League 
of Nations. At this meeting the Jewish representatives 
laid before the Preparatory Committee the objections to 
the blank day device from the Jewish point of view. 

Subsequently, the League for ‘Safeguarding the Fixity 
of the Sabbath was invited by the Advisory and Technical 
Committee for Communication and Transit of the League 
of Nations, to send representatives to a conference on 
October 12th. The president of your Committee secured 
the consent of Messrs. Philip S. Henry and Elkan N. 
Adler to serve as representatives along with Mr. Arthur 
I. Le Vine of New York City: “In? the meantime, your 
Committee took steps to suggest that in the appointment 
of representatives of the United States Government to 
attend this conference, account be taken of the fact that 
a large part of the citizens of the country are opposed 
to schemes for Calendar Reform involving the blank day 
device. Similar action was taken, at the suggestion of the 
Committee, by the League for Safeguarding the Fixity 
of the Sabbath, through the Chairman of its Executive 
Board, Mr. William Liebermann, a member of the American 
Jewish Committee. F ollowing this action, it was learned 
that the representatives of the United States Government 
were not given authority to commit the Government on 
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the question but were only ‘‘representatives in the capacity 
of experts for the purpose of following all discussions at 
the conference.”’ 

At this conference, a petition protesting against the 
blank day device, bearing the signatures of distinguished 
Jewish laymen of various countries, was submitted in order 
to demonstrate that the opposition to this device among 
Jews was not restricted to the rabbinate, as had been 
alleged. This petition was the outcome of a conference 
held at Basle, Switzerland, during the past summer, called 
jointly by the chairman of the Joint Foreign Committee 
and the president of your Committee. Among the signa- 
tories of the laymen’s petition were Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild; Professor Sylvain Lévi, President of the 
Alliance Israélite; Lionel de Rothschild, President of the 
United Synagogue of England; Nahum Sokolow, President 
of the World Zionist Organization and of the Jewish 
Agency; O. E. d’Avigdor Goldsmid, President of the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews; Dr. J. L. Magnes, Chancellor 
of the Hebrew University; Chaim N. Bialik, Hebrew poet; 
Oscar Wassermann, Vice President of the Deutsche Bank; 
Felix M. Warburg; Herbert H. Lehman; and Dr. Adler. 
According to press reports, the general conference decided 
that, in view of present unsettled conditions in many 
countries, it would not, in its report to the League of 
Nations, propose any further steps in the direction of the 
reform of the calendar, but would merely suggest further 
study and efforts to secure the endorsement of public 
opinion for the proposed reform. 


7. Tue STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Statistical Department of the Committee, continued 
during the past year, to gather, classify, and disseminate 
information concerning Jewish matters. It prepared for 
the American Jewish Year Book the directories and lists 
and the article on Statistics of Jews which are to be found 
in Volume 33 of that series. In addition to the general 
statistics of population and immigration, the Department 
prepared interesting and valuable supplements on the 
Jews of Luxembourg, Venezuela, New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, Turkey, and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
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Republics. These statistics were abstracted with consider- 
able effort from voluminous reports of official censuses 
taken in these countries in recent years. 

A great deal of the time and effort of the Director and his 
staff during the first half of the past year was devoted 
to the compilation from official sources of statistics of 
inmates of State Prisons in the United States for the ten 
years from 1920 to 1929, with a view to determining the 
percentage of Jewish inmates in these penal institutions. 
The data brought together showed that during this period 
a total of 394,080 prisoners were received by these prisons, 
and that 6,846, or 1.74% of this number were Jews. During 
the same decade, the average percentage of Jews to the 
total population of the United States was 3.43%. Hence, 
the number of Jews in the state prisons was 49.27% smaller 
than the percentage of Jews to the total population of the 
country. Prison statistics for Poland, Roumania, and 
Latvia gathered by the Department showed a similar 
situation. These facts support the statistics gathered by 
the Department in 1926 of the inmates of the prisons of 
New York State and of New York City, which were cited 
in the report submitted by your Committee at your last 
Annual Meeting. 

In this connection the article ‘‘Jews War on Crime’ by 
Ernest K. Coulter in a recent issue of the Outlook Inde- 
pendent Magazine, is of great interest, because the author 
presents facts and figures which demonstrate not only that 
the number of Jews in penal institutions in New York 
State are less than their proportion to the total population, 
but also that the percentage of Jews has been steadily 
and rapidly decreasing during the past quarter century. 
It is also gratifying to note that the author of the article, 
who has been for many years an active worker in various 
efforts to reduce juvenile delinquency, gives the credit for 
this improvement to agencies established by the Jewish 
community of New York City. 


8. THE AMERICAN JEWIsH YEAR Book 


In September last, the Jewish Publication Society of 
America issued Volume 33 of the American Jewish Year 
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Book. This was the 24th volume of the series prepared 
in the office of the Committee; it was edited, as were the 
twelve preceding issues, by the Assistant Secretary. This 
number contains, besides the usual directories, lists and 
statistics, and the article on the Inmates of State Prisons 
already referred to, biographical sketches of the late Nathan 
Straus of New York, and of the late Ben Selling of Portland, 
Ore., who was a member of the Committee since its incep- 
tion; the first article was contributed by the Rev. Dr. David 
de Sola Pool of New York City, and the second by Rabbi 
Henry J. Berkowitz of Portland. The volume also contains 
an article on Jewish Women’s Organizations in the United 
States by Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, describing the genesis, and 
enumerating the principal services here and abroad of the 
leading national Jewish Women’s Organizations.in the 
United States. The editor also contributed a detailed 
review of the important events of Jewish interest in various 
countries during the past year. Finally, the volume includes 
the 24th Annual Report of the American Jewish Committee. 


9. Louris MarRsHALL MEMORIAL VOLUME 


In memory of Louis Marshall, our late president, your 
Committee has had reprinted in book form the biography 
of Mr. Marshall written by the president of the Committee, 
together with addresses delivered by officers of your 
Committee at memorial meetings. 


B. FOREIGN MATTERS 


During the past summer, as in that of 1930, the Secretary 
of the Committee spent a number of months on the 
European continent in order to confer with Jewish leaders 
and other persons regarding the most recent events affecting 
the Jews of those countries to which your Committee has 
been devoting attention during recent years. The President 
of the Committee and the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee were also abroad, in connection with the meeting 
of the Jewish Agency Council for Palestine. 

A comprehensive review of conditions in so far as they 
affect our people in various lands, is, as has already been 
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pointed out, included in the current issue of the American 
Jewish Year Book. We shall, therefore, briefly sketch the 
situation only in those countries in which special problems 
exist which have had the attention of your Committee. 

Before doing so, however, it seems fitting, in view of 
the close historic connection of the Jewish people with 
that country’s past, to refer in this place to the proclama- 
tion, on April 14, 1931, of the Republic of Spain. It was 
the expulsion of the Jews from that country, four hundred 
and forty years ago, which led to the establishment of 
many of the present Jewish settlements on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and to the beginnings of Jewish coloni- 
zation in North and South America. 

Since the proclamation of the republic several members 
of the provisional government have expressed their benevo- 
lent intentions toward the descendants of the exiles of 
1492, and their eagerness to expunge from the laws of 
the land the edict of expulsion which plunged so many 
thousands of human beings, guilty only of adhering to 
their ancestral faith, into the abyss of misery, and had 
such a profound and far-reaching effect upon the course 
of Jewish history. 

We are happy to preface what is in large measure a 
gloomy review with this cheerful reference. 

It is appropriate also to note here that December 9, 
next, will be the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
great philanthropist Baron Maurice de Hirsch, who devoted 
his entire fortune to the cause of alleviating the economic 
sufferings of the congested Jewish communities of Eastern 
Europe by helping a large number of Jews to emigrate to 
South America, and in other ways. 


POLAND 


The attention of the Committee has been confined, inso- 
far as Poland is concerned, to the economic condition of 
the Jewish people and to legislative questions which had a 
bearing upon the civil and religious rights of the Jewish 
citizenry and then, only with a view to supporting the 
legitimate demands of the Jewish population itself as 
reflected in the utterances and activities of the leaders 
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of the Jewish organizations and parties in that country. 
Under the present government no question had arisen 
with regard to the security of life and limb. Sporadic 
attempts to do violence to Jews were promptly and effec- 
tuaily suppressed by the authorities and the malefactors 
were always dealt with sternly. The recent outbreaks 
came as a shocking and profoundly distressing surprise. 
When reports of the student disorders first reached us they 
were accompanied by the news that the university authori- 
ties had as a precaution closed the universities, had de- 
nounced the disorderly students and threatened to punish 
them by expulsion. And as news came of the riots spreading 
against the Jewish population at large, it was uniformly 
reported that the police were taking the necessary measures 
to protect them and to apprehend the rioters. When, 
however, the disturbances assumed proportions in Vilna 
resulting in injury to many Jews and the death of a rioting 
non-Jewish student, your Committee entertained fears that 
the authorities either were failing to act with vigor, or 
were unable adequately to cope with the situation. Your 
President thereupon wrote to the Polish Ambassador, as 
follows: 


November 18, 1931. 
Your EXCELLENCY: 

We have been profoundly distressed by the reports appearing 
in the press during the past few weeks of the disturbances which 
began in the University of Cracow over two weeks ago, spreading 
rapidly to other universities, and, during’ the past few days, have 
extended to the Jewish population at large, in a number of cities 
and towns of your country. It appears from the most recent 
reports that those outbreaks have involved loss and damage to 
property, bodily injury to many persons, and even loss of life. 

_ We were, in a measure, relieved by the consistent reports of efforts 
that were being made by the authorities to suppress the disturbances 
and to arrest the malefactors. Knowing that the, present govern- 
ment of Poland had succeeded in effectually dealing with violent 
anti-Jewish manifestations, we were confident that in these in- 
stances the authorities would be equally effective. But the reports 
during the past few days would seem to indicate the inability of 
the authorities to cope with the situation in such a way as to 
fully relieve the fears of the Jewish people of Poland and the 
anxiety of their brethren in other parts of the world. 

We shall greatly appreciate your informing our Committee 
whether you have information of those occurrences, and if not, 
whether you will not communicate with your Government for 
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reliable information. As you know, from conversations we have 
had with your Excellency and other high and responsible repre- 
sentatives of your Government, we have been deeply concerned 
for a long time over the sad economic plight of the Jewish people 
of Poland. During the existence of the present Government, we 
had thus far entertained no fears with regard to the security of 
the life and limb of our brethren, and we shall be very happy 
to learn that vigorous measures are being taken by the national 
and local authorities of your country successfully to put an end 
to the excesses. 
I have the honor to be, 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Cyrus ADLER, 
. President. 


In the meantime, continued reports of excesses were 
received and feeling began to run high. After consulting 
the President and the Chairman of the Executive Commit. 
tee, the Secretary placed himself in personal touch with the 
representatives of the Polish Government to inform them 
of the Committee’s growing distress and the importance 
of their conveying this feeling to their Government. A 
few days later the following communication was received 
from the Ambassador: 


é November 21, 1931, 
My DEAR Mr. ApLER: 

I beg to answer your letter of the 18th inst., in which you ex- 
pressed the desire to be informed about the last riots between 
the Polish and Jewish students in some of the Polish universities. 
It seems to me quite natural that you should be anxious to have 
this information from me personally, because as one can easily 
guess, the newspaper reports are, as usual in such cases, not without 
exaggeration and not without a bias towards sensation. 

The trouble between the Polish and Jewish students started 
on the university grounds from a minor reason, which since years 
forms a perpetual cause of misunderstandings between Christian 
and Jewish medical students in Poland as well as in other European 
countries. _ 

According to Polish legislation, our universities enjoy the 
privilege of autonomy and the police has no authority to interfere 
on the university grounds. So, when in the Warsaw University 
the riot occurred, the Rector ordered immediately closing of the 
University to prevent the abuse of the University’s privileges, — 
by this means not only condemning the riots, but at the same time 
creating the possibility for police to exercise their duties. When 
the disturbances started outside of the Colleges, vigorous measures 
were taken by the authorities and many arrests were made. At 
the same time the Minister of the Interior issued a declaration 
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in which, condemning those who provoked these regrettable 
incidents, expressed the strong decision on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that all excesses started by irresponsible elements will be 
very energetically suppressed by the authorities. 

This attitude of condemning the instigators was not only taken 
by the Polish Government, but by the immense majority of the 
Polish nation. The Bishop of Cracow, Prince Sapieha, after 

- having been informed that one of the churches has been sacrileged, 
issued an appeal warning the population against the provokers 
and asking the people to remain calm and dignified. A similar 
stand was taken by the Polish press. 

As you know, Mr. Adler, every nation nowadays is blessed by 
the existence of a group of her own extreme nationalists, who 
sometimes without much scruple avail themselves of the hot- 
headed university youth, instigating them to extravagant and 
even criminal manifestations. Poland is not an exception to this 
rule, as proved by some events in the year 1922, and as far as I 
know, the same elements are today responsible for instigating 
university students against their Jewish colleagues. I presume 
that in this fact the Polish authorities had an additional reason 
to be very energetic, and you may be sure that all possible measures 
for pacification are employed by my Government. 

I, myself, as a representative of the Polish Government and 
as a Polish citizen, feel very sorry that the recent regrettable 
riots occurred between two unreliable factions of my co-citizens. 
At the same time, I feel quite sure that the attacks against the 
Jews cannot be considered as a result of anti-Semitic feelings 
of the Polish population, but simply as an unpatriotic and un- 
humanitarian exploitation by irresponsible elements of an antagon- 
ism between those Jewish and Polish students who are not mature 
enough to understand the advantages of peaceful relations between 
all the citizens of my country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) T. FILIPOWICZ, 
Ambassador of Poland. 


It is with great relief also that we learned from direct 
reports that order had been restored. On November 27th, 


further word was received from the Embassy conveying 


the text of the following telegram it had received from the 
Polish Government: 


Connection recent anti-Jewish disturbances understand from 
official sources police detained altogether 425 university and high 
school students. 96 including several Jews were arrested and 
prosecuted. One Christian killed, 35 Christians and 58 Jews 
injured among them three Christians and three Jews seriously. 
No pillaging of property had taken place. Measures taken by 
school authorities included closing of universities and prohibition 
for high school students to appear in streets after 6:30 P.M. Police 
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acted energetically throughout dispersing crowds with aid of 
rubber sticks, fire hose and tear gas. Criminal prosecutions are 
pending against twenty students. University authorities investigate 
about fifty cases. Several students have already been expelled 
from their colleges. Connection with charges of laxity on part of 
Wilno police government suspended government commissioner and 
assistant police chief. Complete order has now been restored. 


Subsequently there was received from the Polish Embassy 
the following dispatches of the Polish Telegraphic Agency: 


WARSAW (PAT). November 27. The Jewish Parliamentary 
Club publishes an appeal to the Jews in Poland expressing apprecia- 
tion for the standpoint taken by the Jews in Poland during the 
recent disturbances and stressing the fact that the Poles separated 
themselves entirely from the anti-Semitic disturbers and condemned 
severely the excesses. The appeal underlines also the fact that the 
Government acted in a full understanding of its duties and pro- 
ceeded with utmost energy against the perpetrators of anti-Semitic 
riots. The appeal closes with the request that the Jews should 
continue trusting their Parliamentary Club which will not fail 
them. The Warsaw Jewish Daily Nash Przeglad—commenting 
on the above declares that it does justice to the Government. 
Public opinion the world over will rely solely upon the declarations 
of the Club. Any attempt to weaken the meaning of the above 
enunciation either by political impostors or by writers lacking 
political orientation or by self-appointed defenders trying to 
exploit anti-Semitic excesses for purposes having nothing in 
common with real interests of the Jews in Poland—will have no 
importance whatever. 

WARSAW (PAT). November 27. The Central Committee 
of the Orthodox Jews of Poland (Agudas Israel) publishes a declara- 
tion with regard to false rumors spread abroad and especially in 
the United States about the recent excesses in Poland. The declara- 
tion stresses the fact that those excesses were provoked solely by 
chauvinistic elements and that the Government as well as the 
Poles in general emphatically condemned and suppressed them in 
their very origin. The enunciation declares that the Polish Govern- 


ment applies no race or creed differentiation to any citizen of 
Poland. 


Though the Committee feels greatly relieved that order 
has been restored in Poland, we labor under no illusions 
with respect to the danger of continued and more intense 
propaganda on the part of the anti-Jewish elements in that 
country. The old weapon of boycott which was wielded 
by the cooperative anti-Jewish organization Rozvoj for 
several years after the War, whose activities soon became 
attenuated and were virtually destroyed under the present 
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Polish Government, threatens now again to be taken up 
with new vigor by the National Democrats through the 
boisterous anti-Jewish student groups. 

The recent excesses are attributable mainly to internal 
politics. The government authorities regard them as 
resulting from the machinations of the chauvinistic elements 
in the National Democratic Party, which hostile to the 
government, is represented in the Sejm by 64 deputies out 
of a total of 444. It has been the policy of fascists and 
anti-Jewish elements in eastern European countries to use 
student groups as the instruments for their propaganda. 
Students have proven to be most effective agents in this 
direction because of their youthful exuberance, and because 
they are the darlings of the people. They hold a position 
in the minds of the people of being outside and above the 
general laws of the land. The traditional autonomy of 
the universities has probably reinforced this position. The 
revolutionary changes which have taken place in the eco- 
nomic life of the people of eastern European countries 
since the War have to a great extent broken down class 
distinctions. This, combined with the increased struggle 
for existence, in which the virtual shutting off of emigration 
is no negligible factor, has stimulated the desire for educa- 
tion and all the material benefits accompanied by education 
on the part of strata of the population which, before the 
War, had been satisfied to remain within their economic 
and social environment. Children of the working classes 
and of the peasantry now desire a place in the sun, and 
for the first time have the opportunity to satisfy that desire. 

That Jews constitute so large a proportion of university 
population is not only due to the traditional love of learning 
of the People of the Book, but it is the effect, in a measure, 
of the circumscribed life of the Jews during the long dark 
periods preceding the final and complete political emancipa- 
tion following the Great War, their virtual imprisonment 
within the borders of the Russian Pale and the limitations 
placed upon their occupational life. They were not per- 
mitted to live on the land; they were shut out of public 
service; military life offered no opportunities beyond the 
lowest compulsory ranks; large industry discriminated 
against their employment. Even today in Poland because 
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of the paucity of agricultural land no encouragement is 
given to Jews to engage in agriculture. But even assuming 
that the proletarization of the Jewish people is desirable, 
the means to encourage them to turn to agriculture and 
common labor are not the numerus clausus and personal 
violence. 

For ‘some time before the recent outbreaks, your Com- 
mittee had studied with great anxiety the economic situa- 
tion of our Polish brethren. The results of the elections 
in December 1930 which gave Marshal Pilsudski and his 
party a working majority in the Sejm aroused hope for 
better times. These hopes have not, however, been realized. 
On the contrary, the condition of the Jews in Poland has ~ 
grown worse, not merely in common with that of the 
general population, but in disproportion, because they 
constitute an excessively large element among the com- 
mercial and artisan classes who have been obliged to carry 
the heavier burdens of the economic depression. 

Keenly aware of the extremely wretched situation of our 
Polish brethren, your Committee was glad to avail itself 
of the opportunity to discuss it with the Ambassador 
of Poland to the United States, last December, when he 
expressed the desire to confer with representatives of your 
Committee in the persons of the President, the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and the Secretary; the 
Ambassador was accompanied by the Consul General of 
Poland in New York City. The subject matter of this 
conference was published in the press during the following 
few days and later appeared in some detail in the current 
American Jewish Year Book. 

Subsequently, further conversations were had with the 
Polish representatives in the United States and with 
Polish statesmen upon whom the Secretary called during 
his European trip, at the request of the Polish Embassy. 
In these conversations the Committee’s representatives 
took the position that the Jewish problem in Poland is not 
merely a problem of the Jews, but also an internal problem 
of Poland itself, which can be solved only in Poland and 
through the cooperation of the Polish Government; further- 
more, that it is the Government’s particular task to undo 
as far as it can the tragic effects of the abnormal occupa- 
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tional structure of Jewish life for which Tsarist Russia, 
and not the Jews, are responsible, and which has made 
them the exceptionally unfortunate victims of a common 
disaster, the economic depression. 

The Secretary, during his visit to Poland last July, saw 
a number of statesmen and later had interviews with 
others in Geneva, headed by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Auguste Zaleski. When in Warsaw, he submitted 
a statement of the complaints of the Jewish population, 
supported by specific data. 

In the Secretary’s interviews with the Polish repre- 
sentatives, considerable discussion revolved about the work 
of the Institute of Minorities and especially the Committee 
for Jewish Affairs recently established in Poland for the 
purpose of studying the economic problems affecting Jews, 
with a view to their solution. The Committee consists of 
distinguished Polish and Jewish economists. The repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Government, among them Dr. 
Stanislaw Poprocki, the Secretary of the Institute of 
Minorities, and Count Edward Raszynski of the Foreign 
Department, pointed out that the phases that are being 
especially considered by this Committee are: 

1. The removal of boycott in Jewish industry and trade. 

2. The development of export in Jewish manufactures. 

3. Increased credits to Jewish kassas and cooperatives. 

4, Reconstruction of Jewish occupational life. 

The Secretary also spoke with a number of Polish Jews 
more or less actively identified with public life and com- 
munity affairs as well as with representatives of European 
organizations and other well-informed persons. 

In spite of the unequivocal language of the special 
treaty between the Allied Powers and the Government of 
Poland in 1919, according to which persons belonging to 
minority religious and racial groups in that country were 
assured equal civil and religious rights in every direction, 
these rights have been accorded only in a measure. It is 
true that the Jewish population no longer occupies an 
inferior civil status as it did under the Tsarist régime. 
They are full-fledged citizens possessing the right to vote, 
the right to engage in any and all legitimate occupations, 
the right to own property, the right to move freely within 
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the territory of Poland and out of Poland equally with 
all other persons. The Jewish population possesses the 
right to its own cultural and religious community life, to 
the use of its own languages, Yiddish and Hebrew, in its 
communal affairs and in its public relations. It is entitled 
to equitable financial support from the government and 
the municipalities for the maintenance of its religious, 
educational and philanthropic institutions. The Jews, in 
common with persons belonging to other minorities, are 
by this treaty accorded the equal right to employment in 
public services of all kinds, civil and military, as well as 
to honors that may accompany such service. They have 
free access by this treaty to all the public educational 
facilities existing in that country, general, professional, 
and technical. The Jews enjoy freedom of their own press, 
freedom of assembly, and equality in the courts of law. 
A fair proportion of Jews are found in the Polish Parliament. 
Many Jews occupy the elective offices of municipalities. 
Nominally and formally, these rights are recognized by 
all the government and municipal authorities of the country 
and to a considerable extent, they are recognized in practice. 
They are incorporated in the constitution of the land and 


are formally reinforced by the protection of the League 
of Nations. 


Notwithstanding these broad and specific rights, dis- 
crimination against the Jews is being practiced in many 
directions, especially in the economic field. Though the 
Jewish population, 3,000,000 in number, constitutes about 
10% of the entire population of Poland, the number of 
Jews employed in public service and in quasi-public service 
is well nigh negligible, and is considerably smaller than 
before the War when Poland was a vassal province of 
Russia. Moreover, when Poland, in line with its socialist 
policy, launched its campaign of étAtism, or government 
monopoly of industry, thousands of Jews who had been 
engaged in these industries, like salt, tobacco and alcohol, 
were dismissed, and non-Jews were employed in their 
places. - Jewish physicians find great difficulty in being 
admitted to official or semi-official positions, notably in 
the health insurance panels upon which the mass of physi- 
cians depend so largely for their livelihood. Jewish lawyers 
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are greatly handicapped because of the regulation which 
provides that a lawyer may not practice unless he has been 
employed by a Polish court for at least three years, and 
Jewish lawyers suffer discrimination in the opportunities 
for securing the preliminary court practice. Discrimination 
has been generally complained of in the collection of taxes, 
in the granting of licenses for the operation of all kinds 
of businesses, in the letting of public contracts, in the 
operation of laws which handicap Jewish artisans, in the law 
making it obligatory on the part of Jews to close their 
businesses on Sunday, in the inadequate and dispropor- 
tionately low appropriations made from government and 
municipal funds to Jewish institutions, in equally inade- 
quate and inequitable appropriations to Jewish cooperative 
loan organizations. 

These discriminations added to the peculiarly heavy 
burdens which the Jews suffer as the largest commercial 
class have virtually impoverished the whole Jewish popu- 
lation and have created a thoroughly intolerable situation. 
As will be recalled, the World War contracted the whole 
economic circumference of Poland. Huge markets were 
lost upon which thousands of Jewish merchants and 
manufacturers had depended. The drastic changes in 
both the forms and control of industries eliminated many 
small traders. The overwhelming burden of taxation is 
placed upon city populations of which the Jews form a 
disproportionately large number, and on top of all this 
has come the world depression, under which Poland, as 
a whole, suffers more intensely than most other countries. 
These problems which have assumed a chronic, though 
we hope not an incurable character, are problems with 
which your Committee has concerned itself. 

The Committee does not question the sincerity of the 
desire of the present government to deal equitably with its 
Jewish citizenry. Yet there is no doubt that discrimination 
in various directions is practiced by many who are re- 
sponsible for the administration of the machinery of federal 
and municipal government. Moreover, the Government, 
prior to the recent organization of the committee to study 
the Jewish economic situation, has done little, directly and 
constructively to correct the discriminations and remedy 
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the injustices which have insidiously grown up and now 
honeycomb the whole of Poland’s economic structure. As 
indicated before, the Committee takes the position that 
it is the duty and to the interest of the Polish Government 
not merely to rest satisfied with pious wishes but to deal 
with this critical situation in a positive and constructive 
manner. 

There is no doubt that the Government desires the 
good-will of its Jewish population and the good-will of 
Jews outside of Poland; nor is there any doubt that the 
Government is jealous of Poland’s prestige as a modern 
and progressive country. The Jewish population have 
shown an extraordinary willingness to cast in their lot 
with the country. Unlike some other minority groups they 
entertain no irredentist ambitions. Just and equitable 
treatment would undoubtedly make them a powerful factor 
for the upbuilding of Poland’s economy and culture. But 
it is futile for the Polish Government and the Polish people 
to expect the fervent cooperation of the Jewish population 
unless and until its members are whole-heartedly received 
into the political and economic life of the country as 
rightful sharers of the opportunities as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and cease to be regarded as 
aliens in a country where they have lived for nearly a 
thousand years. 


GERMANY 


Your Committee watched with considerable attention 
and anxiety the course of events in Germany. 

Owing to the tremendous vote polled by the National 
Socialists (Fascists) in the elections to the Reichstag, in 
September 1930, a grave concern was felt by Jews all over 
the world for the fate of the German Jewish community, 
because during the first shock over the Nazi victory, the 
belief was widespread that there was great danger that 
the National Socialists would obtain control of the Govern- 
ment. The results of the elections caused a veritable panic — 
among some Jewish groups in Germany, and a number 
left the country; the exodus from Bavaria was greatest. 
That there was no reason for such hysteria was the view 
of Jewish leaders, who pointed out that the huge increase 
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in the votes for the Nazis, did not indicate a corresponding 
growth of hostility to Jews, but was rather a symptom of 
despair in the face of depressed economic conditions and 
unemployment. 


When the Reichstag opened on October 13, 1930, Berlin 
Jews were attacked and the windows of shops owned by 
Jews were broken, but the police were able to prevent 
looting. These riots increased existing disquietude in 
Jewish circles, because of the fear of similar occurrences in 
other cities. This outbreak, the responsibility for which the 
Hitlerites denied, did much to cast discredit upon the 
party, which their conduct in the Reichstag, and, especially 
their walking out in a body in protest against the passage 
of rules against obstructionist tactics, went very far to 
increase. Both before and after the Reichstag elections, 
Germany witnessed the same exhibitions of anti-Jewish 
fury and folly as have come to be universally associated 
with the Hitler movement,—street attacks against Jews, 
molestation of Jews in cafes and theatres, disturbance of 
religious services in synagogues and of Jewish meetings 
of all kinds, desecration of synagogues, and pollution of 
cemeteries. 


What has been described by reliable observers as the 
worst of such street attacks took place in Berlin on Septem- 
ber 12, 1931, Rosh Ha-Shanah, just as worshippers were 
leaving the synagogues. This attack gave evidence of 
advance planning. Many persons, some of them non-Jews, 
were set upon and beaten, seven being badly hurt, although 
a number who were also injured did not report. Upon 
their arrival the police experienced some difficulties in 
quelling the rioters, and arrested a total of 67, who were 
tried before a special riot court and a number of them 
given severe sentences. 


The spirit of desperation which underlies the support of 
the National Socialists is also prevalent among the students 
of Germany, and there were clashes at several universities 
between Fascist students and Jews, as well as demands 
for a numerus clausus for Jewish students. 

The Jews of Germany have not remained supine during 
the campaign of hatred waged against them by the Na- 
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tional Socialists. Through the Central-Verein deutscher 
Staatsbuerger jtidischen Glaubens, the Jews carried on 
a defensive campaign. 

Considerable interest and some misgiving were aroused 
in this country by the disclosure of the fact that active 
Hitlerite cells exist in the United States, engaged in preach- 
ing the philosophy, and defending the policy of the German 
Fascist movement. Such groups were found in a number of 
cities, including New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee. During the year, also, National Socialist 
newspapers in Germany frequently devoted space to attacks 
against American Jews,—attacks which were generally 
absurd and fantastic. In November, for example, the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, the leading organ of the Nazis, 
published an article entitled “‘Chicago the City Without a 
Soul,”’ asserting that all places of amusement and a majority 
of the business houses in Chicago are in Jewish hands, 
and that 80% of its judges are Jews and “‘sell their services 
mostly to Chicago criminal elements.’’ A count made by 
the Committee showed that only thirteen of the one hundred 
judges in the courts located in Chicago were Jews. 

In this connection your Committee’s attention was called 
to an article on the Jews of the United States, which 
is published in a German hand-book of information which 
is extensively used in Germany as a reference book. The 
article in question is almost scurrilous in character, repre- 
senting the Jews of this country in an extremely unfavor- 
able light; such facts and figures as are given are grossly 
inaccurate. Your Committee called the attention of the 
publishers to the incorrectness of this article, supplying 
them at the same time with statistical material published 
by the Committee, and we have been assured that the 
article will be replaced in future editions by an entirely 
new one based on reliable data. 


Mexico 


Beginning in November 1930, somewhat disquieting 
reports had been coming from Mexico, indicating that an 
anti-foreign agitation was afoot in that country, with the 
small Jewish trader as its chief target. On April 30, came 
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reports that the municipal authorities of Mexico City 
had forcibly expelled several hundred of these traders from 
one of the markets. Upon receipt of word that the situation 
appeared to be serious, your Committee joined with the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency in sending a special investigator 
to Mexico, who had held a responsible position there under 
a former government and was acquainted with public 
leaders: This investigator reported that the anti-Jewish 
agitation was only one phase of an anti-foreign movement 
brought about by the intensification of business competi- 
tion. The affair reached its climax on June 1, 1931, when 
a large procession paraded in Mexico City. Ostensibly, the 
procession was held as part of a celebration of the first 
annual “Dia del Commercio,”’ but many of the manifestants 
carried banners and placards bearing expressions of anti- 
foreign sentiment, some of them specifically directed against 
Jews. The authorities had evidently feared outbreaks of 
violence, for the paraders were surrounded by police; 
despite repeated acceptances of invitations to witness the 
parade, the president and cabinet officers were not present. 
In his final dispatch before leaving Mexico, the Committee’s 
investigator expressed the view that the agitation was not 
likely to extend and might even gradually die out because, 
first the government had recently indicated its disapproval, 
and, second, the agitation could not extend much further 
without involving business and commercial interests of 
foreigners who are nationals of Great Britain, the United 
States, and other friendly countries. 

At the suggestion of your Committee, the Emergency 
Committee for Jewish Refugees, which, it will be recalled, 
was organized in 1924 by a number of organizations includ- 
ing the American Jewish Committee, took steps, in coopera- 
tion with the B’nai B’rith which had for a number of 
years carried on useful activities among the more recent 
Jewish settlers, to relieve the distress of the peddlers who 
had been ousted from the markets. Your Committee took 
a number of other measures which, it believes, have been 
helpful,—all of them after consultation with the late 
Senator Dwight W. Morrow, formerly Ambassador to 
Mexico, whose death we, in common with all our fellow- 
citizens, deeply mourn. 
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Several weeks ago, reports were published in the press 
to the effect that the headquarters of the Jewish Cultural 
League at Havana, Cuba, had been closed by the authori- 
ties, its books seized, and a number of its members arrested ; 
it was reported also that its entire membership numbering 
upwards of 800 were threatened with deportation, on the 
alleged ground that the society was engaged in communistic 
activities. According to reliable information obtained by 
your Committee, while it may be true that some of the 
members of the League entertained radical economic and 
political views, this could be true of only a very small part 
of the entire membership. Certainly, there has not appeared 
any basis for a charge of overt acts of a subversive character. 
Realizing that the deportation of a number of Jews would 
affect the entire community of from six to eight thousand 
most unfavorably, your Committee at once took steps to 
call the attention of the Cuban authorities to the injustice 
of mass action. Subsequently, the Minister of the Interior 
announced that an investigation which was being made had 
convinced him that while a few of its members are com- 
munistic the League is not, and that when the investi- 


gation is concluded it will be possible for the society to 
reopen. 


ROUMANIA 


Up to the spring of 1931, the outstanding fact in the 
life of the Jews of Roumania appeared to be the almost 
daily attacks upon them in one part of the country or 
another. As pointed out in last year’s report, the scene 
of the anti-Jewish outrage was chiefly in the agricultural 
section of south Bukowina, Bessarabia, and Transylvania. 
Taking advantage of the depressed condition of the peasan- 
try, agitators went among them and incited them to do 
violence to Jews, to whom the agitators pointed as the 
cause of the agrarian depression. The Government, pre- 
occupied with political disputes and harassed by financial 
difficulties, appeared to regard these outbreaks as of minor 
importance, and, when they were brought to its attention, 
issued reassuring communiqués, minimizing the occurrences 
and promising to take energetic measures, 
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It was not until August 1930, following the investigation 
and report of your Secretary, that the gravity of the 
situation was recognized by the authorities, and effective 
measures were taken to suppress further outbreaks. In 
October 1930, a reorganization of the cabinet, under 
Gregory Mironescu took place. Shortly thereafter, a new 
series of measures, upon the urging, it was said, of the 
King, was announced, Anti-Semitic societies were to be 
dissolved, anti-Semites to be classed with Communists, 
and to be tried as rebels when accused of disorders; students 
convicted of participating in anti-Jewish disturbances, were 
to be expelled from the universities, and inflammatory 
publications were to be liquidated. Raids were actually 
made by the police on the headquarters in a number of 
cities of the organizations known as Iron Guard and 
Archangel Michael, where arms and ammunition were 
found; and hundreds of high school students, found to be 
members of a secret anti-Semitic society, were expelled 
from the schools. In April of this year, the Jorga Govern- 
ment, which came to power as a result of the elections, 
announced its intention to suppress all outbreaks against 
any section of the population whatsoever. Since then, 
reports of outbreaks were less frequent, but within the 
past few weeks reports have been received indicating 
renewed agitation. 


In this connection your Committee calls attention to the 
death during the past year of Dr. Adolphe Stern of Bucha- 
rest, who was for many years the courageous leader of 
the Jewish community of Roumania, and who devoted 
himself unselfishly to promoting their political and civil 
rights. Your Committee has requested Mr. Leo Wolfson, 
President of the United Roumanian Jews in America, 
to present a brief eulogy on Dr. Stern at this meeting. 


GREECE 


Early in July, a cablegram was received from The 
Va’ad Leumi, Jerusalem, urging the Committee to take 
action in view of anti-Jewish riots in Salonika, Greece. 
The disturbances began on June 23, following the distri- 
bution of leaflets charging that the delegates of the Mac- 
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cabee Sport Club of Salonika, at a convention of Maccabee 
societies held in 1930 in Sofia, Bulgaria, at which speakers 
demanded the liberation of Macedonia from Greek rule, 
failed to protest, and inciting Greek patriots to avenge this 
treason against Greece by boycotting the Jews. In spite 
of the fact that Premier Venizelos and other influential 
leaders denounced this charge against the Jews as false, 
the disorders kept on and culminated on June 29 in a 
mass assault upon a Jewish quarter in which two hundred 
and fifty families resided, during which the entire quarter 
was set fire to, rendering the inhabitants homeless and 
destitute. They were given temporary shelter in Jewish 
schools and in the high school maintained by a French 
Lay Mission. Thereafter vigorous measures taken by the 
government succeeded in preventing further outbreaks. 

Upon receipt of the cablegram from Jerusalem, the 
matter was called to the attention of the State Department 
with the request for further information. In reply to a 
letter, the Department stated that, as no telegraphic com- 
munication on the subject had been received from the 
American representative at. Salonika, it was assumed that 
no American citizen or American property had suffered 
harm, but that the Department is instructing its repre- 
sentative there to submit a report on the matter. Subse- 
quently, the Department informed the Committee that 
our representative had reported that no American persons 
or property had been harmed, and that the local authorities 
had the situation completely in hand. 

In the meantime the President and the Secretary of the 
Committee had conferred with representatives of the 
Jewish community of Salonika who had come to Basle, 
Switzerland, and had obtained from the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle a report of what had occurred, submitted by 
their local representative. 

Subsequently, it was reported that the Greek Government 
which had, at the time of the outbreaks, promised to 
indemnify the victims of the riots, had agreed to give 
the Jewish community of Salonika the sum of $60,000 
for the purpose of providing new dwellings for those Jewish 
families whose homes had been destroyed, but according 
to information received by your Committee the payment 
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of this grant has not yet been effected, and the victims 
are still being housed in community buildings. Your 
Committee has, therefore, communicated with the Greek 
Minister at Washington inquiring as to the situation, and 
has been informed that the inquiry has been conveyed 
to the Greek Government. . 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Your Committee has closely watched the course of 
events affecting our brethren not only in the countries 
heretofore referred to, but also in other lands, and took 
such steps, when occasion offered, as were deemed helpful. 
In its efforts to ameliorate conditions, your Committee 
continued, as in former years, to enjoy the cooperation 
of kindred organizations in other countries, and it wishes 
again to acknowledge with thanks the aid given by these 
bodies, and the courtesies extended to the President and 
the Secretary during their visits abroad last summer. 


B. ORGANIZATION MATTERS 


1. NECROLOGY 


Your Committee has the painful duty of reporting the 
death, during the past year, of the following Corporate 
Members: 

Isaac W. Frank of Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 1, 1930. 

BEN SELLING of Portland, Ore., on January 15, 1931. 

Nat STonE of Milwaukee, Wis., on January 20, 1931. 

Morris RosENBAUM of Philadelphia, Pa., on February 
1071931: 

JoserH LEBLANG of New York City, on April 17, 1931. 

Davip Houzner of Trenton, N. J., on June 12, 1931. 

Lert K. FRANKEL of New York City, on July 25, 1931. 

Wn. GERSTLEY, of Philadelphia, Pa., on November 14, 
1931 

Minutes expressing the Committee’s sense of loss, were 
adopted by your Executive Committee. 
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2. MEMBERSHIP 


-Your Committee is pleased to report that all the gentle- 
men who were elected to membership at the last Annual 
Meeting, and whose names are listed in the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report on pages 63 and 64, agreed to serve. Ballots 
were prepared and distributed, which will be canvassed 
at today’s meeting and the results reported by the tellers 
appointed by the President. 


In accordance with the provisions of the by-laws, the 
following Nominating Committee, empowered to name 
candidates to succeed those members whose terms expire 
today, and to fill existing vacancies, was appointed: 

District 


I. Leonard Haas, Atlanta, Ga. 
II. Ben H. Stein, Vicksburg, Miss. 
III. Barnett E. Marks, Phoenix, Ariz. 
IV. Harry Block, St. Joseph, Mo. 
V. Leo J. Falk, Boise, Idaho 
VI. Henry M. Butzel, Detroit, Mich. 
VII. James Davis, Chicago, Ill. 
VIII. David Philipson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
IX. Jacob Billikopf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
X. Edward N. Calisch, Richmond, Va. 
XI. Felix Vorenberg, Boston, Mass. 
XII. Lewis L. Strauss, New York City 
XIII. Mortimer Adler, Rochester, N. Y. 
XIV. Philip Dimond, Paterson, N. ‘5 
Following is a list of the nominees of the Nominating 
Committee: 


I. Morton R. Hirschberg of Jacksonville, Florida, Lionel Wei 
of Greensboro, N. C., and Isaac C. Strauss of Sumter, S. C., to 
be reelected. 

Il. Nathan Cohn of Nashville, Tenn., to be reelected. 

III. Louis C. Ilfeld of Las Vegas, N. M., to be reelected. Ve is" 
Hexter, Dallas, Texas, and Isaac H. Kempner, of Galveston, 
Texas, to be reelected. 

IV. Henry Sachs, Colorado Springs, Colo., Henry Wallenstein, 
Witchita, Kansas, Charles M. Rice, and Aaron Waldheim, St. Louis, 
Mo., to be reelected. 

V. M. J. Finkenstein, Los Angeles, Cal., Max C. Sloss, San 
Francisco, ‘Cal., and Daniel Alexander, Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
be reelected. 
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VI. Julian H. Krolik, Detroit, Mich., Meyer Koplow, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and David B. Eisendrath, Milwaukee, Wis., to be 
reelected; Julius A. Amberg, Grand Rapids, Mich., to succeed 
Meyer S. May. 

VII. Alfred K. Foreman, M. E. Greenebaum, Julian W. Mack, 
all of Chicago, IIl., and W. B. Woolner of Peoria, IIl., to be reelected. 

VIII. Edward M. Baker and D. A. Huebsch of Cleveland, 
Ohio, S. Marcus Fechheimer and Murray Seasongood of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Sigmond Sanger of Toledo, Ohio, to be reelected. 

IX. Cyrus Adler, Horace Stern, and Morris Wolf of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to be reelected. 

X. Albert Berney of Baltimore, Md., to be reelected; Irving 
May of Richmond, Va., to succeed Merrill E. Raab. 

XI. Nestor Dreyfus, New London, Conn., Alexander Cahn, 
New Haven, Conn., Jacob Asher, Worcester, Mass., Nathan H. 
Gordon and James Solomont of Boston, Mass., Samuel E. Paulive, 
Chelsea, Mass., and Jerome J. Hahn, Providence, R. I., to be 
reelected; Solomon Agoos of Boston, Mass., to succeed Adolph 
Ehrlich. 

XII. Herman Bernstein, David M. Bressler, Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, Henry Ittelson, Jacob Kohn, Arthur K. Kuhn, Herbert 
H. Lehman, Alexander Marx, Hugh Grant Straus, Sol Stroock, 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Israel Unterberg, and Felix M. Warburg, 
all of New York City, to be reelected; Solomon Lowenstein to 
succeed Lee K. Frankel, deceased; David M. Heyman to succeed 
Grover M. Moskowitz, and Roger W. Straus, Simon Bergman, 
and Harold Riegelman to fill existing vacancies. 

XIII. Joseph L. Fink and Herman Wile of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Henry M. Stern of Rochester, N. Y. to be reelected. 

XIV. A. J. Dimond of East Orange, N. J., Joseph B. Perskie of 
Atlantic City, N. J., A. L. Luria of Reading, Pa., and Isador Sobel 
of Erie, Pa., to be reelected. 


During the year, Leo M. Brown, Esq., of Mobile, Ala., 
who had been a member of your Executive Committee, 
tendered his resignation which was accepted with regret; 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., of Columbus, Ohio, was elected to fill 
the vacancy thus created. 

Your Committee takes pleasure in nominating the fol- 
lowing persons for Membership-at-Large, to serve for 
one year: 

Louis Bamberger, Newark 
James H. Becker, Chicago 
Jacob Billikopf, Philadelphia 
David A. Brown, New York 
Leo M. Brown, Mobile 

Abel Davis, Chicago 

Jacob Epstein, Baltimore 
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Eli Frank, Baltimore 

Herbert Friedenwald, Washington, D. C. 
Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia 
Herbert J. Hannoch, Newark 
Henry S. Hendricks, New York 
Stanley M. Isaacs, New York 
Alexander Kahn, New York 

J. J. Kaplan, Boston 

Louis E. Kirstein, Boston 

Sol Kline, Chicago 

Edward Lazansky, Brooklyn 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., Columbus 
Albert C. Lehman, Pittsburgh 
Samuel D. Leidesdorf, New York 
Jacob M. Loeb, Chicago 

Isidore D. Morrison, New York 
Reuben Oppenheimer, Baltimore 
Milton J. Rosenau, Cambridge 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 
Victor Rosewater, Philadelphia 
Morris Rothenberg, New York 

B. C. Vladeck, New York 
Frederic W. Wile, Washington 
Leo Wolman, New York 


3. REVISED PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


For sometime past, your Committee has felt that, in 
view of the increasing spread of the Jewish population of 
the United States, the existing basis of geographical repre- 
sentation which was adopted in 1916, required revision 
in order especially to make possible closer contact with 
the growing number of communities. Accordingly, your 
Committee elaborated a plan which provides for the sub- 
stitution of a system of community representation in place 
of the present district basis. Under the proposed plan, 
every city in which there is a Jewish community of 1,000 
or more will be entitled to representation in the Committee. 
The change will have the effect of increasing the Class A, 
now known as District Membership, from 160 to 300. 
These, together with the 30 Members-at-Large (Class B)é 
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and the Delegates from National Organizations (Class C) 
will constitute the Corporate Membership of the Committee. 
In order to effect the proposed reorganization, your Com- 
mittee has prepared the necessary amendments to the 
by-laws, upon which you will be asked to vote today. 


4, FINANCES 


The report of the auditor of the Committee’s accounts 
is appended to this report. It shows that there were re- 
ceived from 
Sustaining and Contributing Mem- 


|S Bice Tea Ee a a UN Ml. $32,915.84 
from Community Funds and Foun- 

Atl OMS ee eeeceeotiee eet e were hen eerste 8,631.25 
from Special Contributions......... 22-35) 
from interest on bank balances...... 102.20 

BNOrAM els LORAW Olt alc Seg ta riod: $63,980.86 


Of this sum there was expended for 
the maintenance of the Commit- 
TEE SHO CE pe cet ischcyone Gere 2 ees Fs Se $40,168.54 
for the Statistical Department...... 14,300.49 
for editorial and other expenses in 
connection with the American 
Jewish Year Book..........-..-. 1,695.39 
and for special purposes..........- 12 230.07 
The total expenses paid and accrued 
Siar ee ae Ae $68,395.09 
being in excess of the receipts 
Of thle year DY... te siescye os ig: $ 4,414.23 


During the past year, your Committee received from the 
Estate of Louis Marshall the amount of $14,089 on ac- 
count of the bequest to the Committee provided for in the 
will of its former President. Although no conditions 
were attached to the’legacy, your Committee nevertheless 
decided to set the proceeds aside as a special fund to be 
known as the Louis Marshall Memorial Fund to be used 
only for special purposes contemplated in the Committee’s 
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objects, but not for meeting routine maintenance or 
operating costs of the office of the Committee. 

Owing to the unfavorable business conditions, our Com- 
mittee has suffered a serious loss in sustaining membership 
which would have been embarrassing had it not been 
for the kindness of a number of good friends of the Com- 
mittee who, appreciating the necessity of unabated activity 
on our part, particularly in the light of the increasing 
gravity of the problems with which we have been dealing, 
furnished us with extra funds. We managed to complete 
our year with only a small deficit, including unpaid bills, 
of $4,414.23. A perusal of the table of contributions by 
states reflects an inequitable situation with respect to our 
annual support. Whereas no community has furnished us 
with a larger sum than it can reasonably be expected to 
give, many communities have fallen far short of their 
proportionate share in financial support for our work. A 
number which had contributed fairly substantial amounts 
last year, gave a greatly decreased sum this year. The funds 
required by the Committee are so modest that, if properly 
distributed over the entire country, they would constitute 
a small burden upon each community. The Executive 
Committee hopes, therefore, that every corporate member 
of the Committee will cheerfully assume the responsibility 
to see that his particular community will promptly furnish 
us with its proportionate quota for the current year. These 
quotas as set by the Committee on Finance will be mailed 
to all the corporate members of the Committee. It is 
hoped that every member present at this meeting will 
express his assurance that, after his return home, he will 
energetically take the necessary steps to secure the amount 
assigned to his community. ; 


5S. TWENtTy-FirtH ANNIVERSARY 


Your Committee has made arrangements for a public 
meeting this afternoon at 3:30 o’clock to celebrate the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTER. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED 
(Na 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING 


ADDRESS OF DocTOoR Cyrus ADLER 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
an organization is not a particularly significant occasion, 
even in this newer land of America, nor is it in the Jewish 
community of the United States, whose beginnings go 
back some two hundred and seventy-six years. Some of 
you remember, and no doubt took part in, the anniversary 
celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth landing of 
Jews in America held in New York City and in many 
other places in November 1905. 

In spite of what is known as the solidarity of the Jews, 
the existence of an organization in America which en- 
deavored to combine all of them together for any purpose 
has been fraught with great difficulties, and so a quarter 
of a century is after all really notable. 

It is quite possible that much of what I am going to 
say to you I have said before, or maybe others have said it, 
but this is a time to be reminiscent and reminiscences 
involve repetition. The first effort made by the Jews of 
America to combine together for any single purpose was 
in the year 1790. There were then six Jewish congrega- 
tions in the United States—New York, Newport, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. Moved by 
a common impulse, an impulse which was stirring all of 
their neighbors in the thirteen states which had emerged 
from the thirteen colonies, they desired on behalf of the 
Jewish congregations to present a joint address to George 
Washington upon the successful winning of the inde- 
pendence of this country, upon the adoption of the Consti- 
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tution of the United States and upon his election and 
inauguration as President. This joint effort was partially, 
but only partially, successful. The Congregation of New- 
port took advantage of the appearance of Washington in 
the synagogue at Newport and presented a separate 
address to him, while the Congregation at Savannah, fear- 
ing that it would be outdistanced, sent a separate address 
through the delegate of Georgia in the Congress; Charleston 
likewise sent a separate address. The other three congrega- 
tions, after discussing for some months, the question as 
to which President should have the honor of drafting the 
address, finally yielded the palm to Philadelphia and thus 
succeeded in uniting, Charleston joining them. As a result 
George Washington had to write four addresses to the six 
Jewish Congregations. 

There seems to have been no other effort at union until 
1840, at the time of the persecutions in Damascus and this 
effort had no result; but in 1859, the notorious Mortara 
incident, resulted in an institution known as the Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites established with a charter 
comprising many worthy causes, including the creation of a 
college. This Board was absorbed into the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations as a Committee and was active 
for many years mainly in the person of Simon Wolf, who 
also acted on behalf of the Independent Order B’naj B’rith 
in presenting such matters in Washington as required 
attention. Both of these organizations were controlled 
from the West—the one from Cincinnati, and the other 
from Chicago. 

In the meantime there came the vast Jewish population 
which settled on the Atlantic seaboard, so that gradually 
within the radius of one hundred miles of “N ew York 
City, more than three-fourths of the Jewish population 
of the United States resided. 

To meet this new situation, there had been various pro- 
posals,—principally one of Mr. Abraham S. Schomer for 
what was then already called a Jewish Congress which 
came to no fruition. 

And now let me introduce a personal note which I 
hope that no one will think is brought in for the purpose 
of self-aggrandizement. It shows how important things 
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may come out of accidental beginnings. I lived in Wash- 
ington from 1892 to 1908 and in 1901 I undertook, with 
others, two pieces of work which required my frequent 
presence in the Metropolis. One was the reorganization of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and the other 
was aiding in the editing and, even to a certain extent, 
the financing of the Jewish Encyclopedia. For a period 
of four or five years and by an arrangement with my 
chief in Washington, the’ Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, I came weekly to New York and spent several 
days here. I found, somewhat to my dismay, that most 
of the leading men of the Jewish community of that time 
had no social relations with each other and, except under 
pressure, a certain lack even of general community interest. 
Mostly each was doing his work in his own way. I had 
had relations with some of the Jewish problems that were 
handled in Washington through Judge Nathan Bijur, Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger and Professor Morris Loeb as a Committee 
who looked after the immigration cases that came up in 
connection with the Baron de Hirsch Fund and other 
communal organizations in New York and many of them 
were relayed on to me. In these matters I had cooperated 
with Simon Wolf and later with his son-in-law, Myer 
Cohen—always as an individual and without authority 
from anybody. Much important legislation relating to 
immigration, census, etc. was attended to without hearings 
before committees. We were fortunate in having the 
sympathetic interest in these matters of Lucius N. Littauer 
in the House of Representatives and of Simon Guggenheim 
in the Senate. 


There had also come a great disaster in what was known 
as the Kishineff Massacres in 1903; and, while there had 
been need for relief in Russia before, when this disaster 
befell our people there was no organization in existence 
of any national scope that could take it up. Three men 
on their own responsibility—Oscar S. Straus, as Chairman; 
Jacob H. Schiff, as Treasurer; and Cyrus L. Sulzberger, as 
Secretary—undertook to raise a huge fund required to 
restore the Kishineff community which had been so ruth- 
lessly attacked. It is rather interesting to note now what 
can be done without organization provided the men are 
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capable and resolved. I remember Mr. Sulzberger telling 
me that on the day of the meeting of these three big men, 
fourteen hundred telegrams were sent to fourteen hundred 
communities in America, apprising them of the disaster 
and asking them for funds. The funds were forthcoming 
in superabundance. 

To get back to my narrative on the personal side. I 
found it very difficult to do the things I wanted to do 
without getting leading men of the community together, 
so in a modest little library which I had set up in New 
York, I gave a man’s party to some sixteen or eighteen 
men—bankers, lawyers, merchants, artists, architects and 
professors and a newspaper publisher. No sort of business 
was talked at all. In the simplicities of those days, I made 
a Welsh rabbit in a chafing dish and we drank beer. After 
the party was over, Mr. Schiff said that this gathering 
ought not be allowed to lapse and he invited all the men 
to his house for two or three weeks afterwards. For several 
years, these men, who called themselves the Wanderers 
and who had no officers, no regulations and no dues, met 
together and talked about all the things under heaven 
and earth. 

One night, Mr. Schiff struck a serious note. It was 
after the Kishineff Fund had been disbursed and after 
he and his colleagues had received the usual meed of criticism 
from the Jewish press, that he said he felt that some sort 
of an organization should be established which, without 
interfering with any existing organization, should deal in a 
broad way with such Jewish affairs as interested the Jews 
of America or which might be helpful to their brethren 
in other lands. He stated most emphatically that never 
fee would he take such a tremendous personal responsi- 

ility. 

I have not found the original call and I do not know 
by whom it was issued, but on Saturday night, February 
3d, and Sunday, February 4th, 1906, a conference was 
held in the City of New York to consider this proposal. 
Fifty-eight men were invited and they came from such 
_ diverse places as Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 

Buffalo, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, Mil- 
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waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, N. J., New Orleans, New 
York, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oregon, 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, St. Louis, Syracuse, Washington and Wilkes- 
Barre. Mr. Marshall acted as temporary Chairman. He 
explained that a general desire had been expressed for 
some organization to deal with Jewish questions at large, 
but the methods by which such a body should be constituted 
or by which its representation should be selected were all 
in doubt, and so this meeting was called. Mr. Adolph 
Kraus was proposed as Chairman of the meeting, but he 
declined, and thereupon Judge Mayer Sulzberger, of Phila- 
delphia, was seiected as Chairman and Professor Joseph 
Jacobs as Secretary. Mr. Kraus requested a formulation 
for discussion, which Mr. Marshall made. Judge Samuel 
Greenbaum; Judge Julian W. Mack, of Chicago; Dr. Max 
Heller, of New Orleans; Mr. Jacob H. Schiff; Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch of Chicago; the present speaker; Doctor Judah L. 
Magnes; Doctor David Philipson, of Cincinnati; Honorable 
Simon Wolf, of Washington; Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger; 
Doctor H. Pereira Mendes; Mr. Harry Cutler, of Provi- 
dence; Judge Nathan Bijur; Mr. Oscar S. Straus; Mr. 
Abraham S. Schomer; Doctor Joseph Stolz, of Chicago; 
Doctor Harry Friedenwald, of Baltimore; Mr. Nicholas 
Aleinikoff; all took part in this two days’ debate. 

The questions which rendered this lengthy debate neces- 
sary did not differ very much from the questions which 
continue to agitate Jews. Should the proposed organization 
be formed upon a purely religious or communal basis? 
Should it be formed upon a National basis? Should it be 
an organization composed of delegates of all the National 
Organizations in existence? Should it act independently 
or should it tie itself up with the Jewish Organizations 
abroad to form an international union? These were the 
topics. A resolution was actually adopted which might 
have formed a committee and concluded the meeting then, 
but as the majority was only three in favor of the plan, 
it was felt that the division was too close and Judge Sulz- 
berger pointed out that it was clear that the conference 
had not yet made up its mind to any definite plan; where- 
upon Mr. Schiff proposed a Committee of Seven to further 
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consider the subject and when they had reached a conclu- 
sion, to ask the Chairman to re-convene the Conference. 

This Conference was re-convened on May 19, 1906— 
that is three months after the first Conference, during 
which time there had been much discussion in the press 
and much correspondence. In the meantime, certain new 
forces had come in, for I see in the Report of the second 
Conference the names of Samuel Grabfelder, of Louisville, 
E. W. Lewin-Epstein and Judge Seligman J. Strauss, of 
Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Marshall had, in the meantime, prepared 
a plan which had been published. However, the group 
representing the Independent Order B’nai B’rith had 
decided to absent themselves from the second Conference 
and on May 12th they sent a letter from Chicago to Judge 
Sulzberger, giving the reasons therefore. In effect, they 
were that the Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Order B’nai B’rith were already performing all 
the functions that were required and it would, to use 
their own words, ‘not only be inadvisable but almost 
dangerous’ to create a new organization. Judge Seligman 
J. Strauss, one of the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., proposed a plan for the creation 
of The American Jewish Conference, using the name that 
had been originally employed and one which was again 
suggested later. 

The longest debate, as I recall, was on the inclusion 
in the proposed resolution which afterwards formed the 
basis of the Constitution of the phrase ‘“‘to promote the 
cause of Judaism” and this phrase was finally stricken 
out due largely, I think, to the Rabbinical fear that this 
Organization would interfere with the existing Congre- 
gational Organizations. I said then, and I say now, that 
it seems strange that in any Jewish organization it is im- 
proper to promote the cause of Judaism. 

Both of these meetings were very earnest and lasted 
far into Saturday night and all day Sunday, and I believe 
the second one up into Sunday night. Judge Sulzberger, 
who was always very punctilious in holding court and being 
on time, viewed with a great deal of anxiety the extension 
of a meeting beyond an hour at which he might get to 
Philadelphia at night, so that he would be ready for court 
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» the next morning. Ata certain period in a lengthy debate, 
after Judge Sulzberger had appealed to the delegates to 
keep to the point and stick to the actual resolution or 
amendment before them, Judge Seligman Strauss arose 
and began, in order ‘‘to clarify the situation,’ to rehearse 
the whole matter. Judge Sulzberger said: ‘‘You are out 

-of order’ but Judge Strauss continued. Judge Sulzberger 
said: “You will take your seat’’; whereupon Judge Strauss 
said: “Are you going to become the Czar?”; to which 
Judge Sulzberger flashed back: ‘‘He needs some good 
man to take his place,’’ and the tension was broken. 

It was resolved to proceed slowly and so a Committee 
of five was appointed to advise with the Chairman in the 
nomination of the Committee of Fifteen which would 
form the nucleus of the larger Committee to be created. 
Judge Sulzberger’s very simple letter, dated June 17, 
1906, explains the actual beginnings and indicates his own 
attitude of mind, which meant that he took the Chairman- 
ship and the authority that had been given him by the 
Conference as he afterwards took the Presidency,—with 
great reluctance. 


June 17, 1906. 
Pror. JOSEPH JACOBS, 
Secretary of Jewish Conference, 
Dear Sir: 

In pursuance of the authority conferred on me by the Conference, 
I have (after inviting the advice of the Special Committee of 
Five named by that body) appointed the Committee of Fifteen, 
deeming their appointment at the present time of great importance. 

No favor was conferred upon me to name me Chairman. In 
order to avoid misunderstandings on this subject, I have arranged 
the names in alphabetical order: 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, Washington, D. C.; Nathan Bijur, Esq., 
New York; Joseph H. Cohen, Esq., New York; Rev. Dr. E. G. 
Hirsch, Chicago; D. H. Lieberman, Esq., New York; Judge Julian 
W. Mack, Chicago; Rev. Dr. J. L. Magnes, New York; Louis 
Marshall, Esq., New York; Isidor Newman, Esq., New Orleans; 
Hon. Simon W. Rosendale, Albany; Max Senior, Esq., Cincinnati; 
Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., New York; Hon. Oscar S. Straus, New York; 
Hon. Simon Wolf, Washington, D. C.; and Hon. M. C. Sloss, 
San Francisco. 

Very truly yours, 
MAYER SULZBERGER, 


Chairman of Conference. 
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I have spent a good deal of time on the preliminaries 
because the record thereafter is easier to read; this portion 
has depended somewhat upon memory and it will not be 
long before there will be few persons able to describe the 
beginnings from the living memory. 

There were certain well defined ideas about the work 
of the Committee from the very beginning. One was to 
collect information which might be useful in cases of 
emergency or attack. There was a Division of Statistics 
and Information from the first, and this was largely in 
the minds and care of Professor Morris Loeb, who, though 
a chemist, was one of the earliest methodical Jewish social 
workers in the United States, and of Professor Joseph 
Jacobs, that very versatile scholar, who was a born statis- 
tician. The idea further was that the Jews of America 
could become more consciously a useful influence, both in 
the lives of their own community and of those abroad, if 
they were accurately informed; and hence, in accordance 
with the policy of work with existing institutions, the 
American Jewish Committee early entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Jewish Publication Society of America, 
whereby its collections of information, its statistics, its 
records of institutions, etc., should become available in the 
American Jewish Year Book, to Rabbis and to all people 
who were interested in what the American Jewish com- 
munity was and how it was growing. I venture to say that 
whatever measure of unity of action has been attained 
by the Jews in America is more largely due to this publica- 
tion than to any other single cause, because it enables the 
Jews of America to know who they are and what they are. 

In the early days, when there was no central relief 
society, our Committee undertook relief work. In 1908 
Oscar S. Straus received a cable from Constantinople, 
reporting a fire which rendered many people homeless 
and a fund was brought together and remitted there. In 
the previous year, at the time of what the people in Cali- 
fornia called the San Francisco fire, a relief effort was 
undertaken and nearly $75,000, a not inconsiderable sum 
so many years ago, was brought together for that purpose. 
Likewise, at the close of the Balkan Wars in 1913, a fund 
was collected throughout the United States for the sufferers 
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of these two disasters which trod upon the heels of each 
other. 

Immigration and its difficulties have engaged the Com- 
mittee from the beginning. The so-called passport question 
was taken up as early as 1908 and for a number of years 
formed one of the principal efforts of the Committee. 
I shall speak of it more fully a little later. 

The Committee realized that initially it was self-ap- 
pointed, although it had been its intention to draw its 
membership from the representatives of the large organiza- 
tions, some of which, however, refused to join. Every 
effort was made to carry out what is implied in the blessed 
word “democracy” and this was done on two plans: the 
endeavor to create Kehillahs or Jewish Communities in 
various large cities in the country, which in turn would 
elect the delegates from those cities, and the creation of 
Advisory Councils, which would also be self-elective by 
those cities, and would advise the Committee upon their 
local problems and nominate their representatives to the 
Committee. Kehillahs were successful for a time but they 
have not maintained themselves. They were largely dis- 
rupted because of the so-called National questions which 
arose during the War. The Advisory Councils, however, 
have developed into another form in that there is a regular 
election by districts of membership in the Committee. The 
annual meeting this morning witnessed a further extension 
of this plan, so that as far as I can see and in the best 
American sense, this Committee is representative of the 
Jewish people of the United States in so far as they are 
willing to be represented in it. It will consist of three 
hundred members from all parts of the United States and 
of delegates from sixteen national societies composed of 
many thousands of Jewish men and women. 

Undoubtedly, it was the situation ot the Jews in Russia, 
which you must recall at the time included what are now 
Poland, the Baltic Republics, and part of what is now 
Roumania—and where, in all probability, 7,000,000 of the 
Jews of the world then lived, that most concerned this 
Committee and was the major cause for bringing it into 
existence. Every effort had been made through our Secre- 
taries of State and through our Presidents to bring pressure 
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to bear upon Russia to treat its Jewish subjects—many 
of them its unwilling subjects, because the majority had 
come to Russia through the partition of Poland—I say, 
to treat its Jewish subjects even as well as they treated 
their cattle. Similarly efforts were made and had been 
made long before the Committee was formed through 
representations on the part of one or another about this 
matter of the passport. 


I am going to recall an incident which I suppose may 
now be told,—because so much is being told about great 
men,—with regard to President Roosevelt. Many of my 
hearers, of course, have realized and realize to-day the 
terrible economic plight, and even in some countries, 
political plight, of the Jewish people; but, with all the 
horrors that we have passed through, it is difficult to 
project oneself back to those years when the Russia of 
the Czars was relentlessly driving out the Jewish people 
and crushing out their lives. It used to haunt us and 
so I was asked to make their condition the subject of 
discussion on the occasion of a presentation to President 
Roosevelt of a medal. A very beautiful gold medal was 
struck in honor of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the settlement of the Jews in New York, I believe 
it was struck at the instance of Mr. Schiff, and because 
of his friendliness to the Jewish people, as evidenced in 
New York and elsewhere, the original in gold was to be 
presented to the President. I was asked to do this in 
person and the matter was readily arranged. I remember 
the interview very well because it gives a sort of picture 
of Mr. Roosevelt. I handed him the medal with great 
solemnity. He examined it and found on one side a Hebrew 
inscription. He said to me: “Have you not brought a 
translation?” I replied that I understood that at Harvard 
University, Hebrew was a required subject and that there 
was an annual Hebrew oration at the Commencement. 
He replied with great seriousness: ‘‘Yes, that was true, 
but it was abolished about fifty years before I entered 
College.” And then we talked about Russia and I told 
him about the horrible conditions and about our great 
anxiety. He said to me: “I have done everything that 
diplomacy can do. Do you want me to go to war with 
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Russia?” And I said: ‘Mr. President, great as is our 
anxiety and great as is the suffering, we would not wish 
America to be embroiled in a war.”’ 


Up to about 1910, the Committee had acted entirely 
through private interviews with officials, and with members 
of Congress and had done whatever was possible, but the 
passport question was getting under the skin of the Jews 
of America. It did not only refer to Russian Jews, about 
whom there might have been a difficulty because at that 
time it was a crime for a Russian to expatriate himself, 
but natural-born citizens of the United States whose 
ancestry had gone back several hundred years—even a 
member of Congress of Colonial ancestry—had been refused 
visas. And so the American Jewish Committee felt that it 
had not succeeded with the Presidents of the United States, 
possibly because it had always been too considerate of the 
President. We generally waited a year or a year and a half, 
until they were firmly seated in the White House, then 
took up the matter and by the time it became serious 
with them, their terms were over. So we decided to take 
the subject up with President Taft, at the time of his 
nomination. When he was preparing his letter of accep- 
tance, he was asked to consider the subject seriously and 
he did. After he had been in office several years and various 
efforts had been made and nothing had resulted—in other 
words, after being patient for nearly two and a half years— 
the Committee decided to appeal to Congress through 
arousing public sentiment and in this we were whole- 
heartedly joined by the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. A great meeting was held in Carnegie Hall, just 
twenty years ago to-day, presided over by Andrew D. 
White, at which Woodrow Wilson delivered the most 
important address; meetings were held in many States 
of the Union: Ohio, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Arkansas, Missouri, Washington, D. C.— 
I do not know how many. We approached party conven- 
tions: the Democratic, the Republican, the Progressive. 
We left no stone unturned to bring this matter to the 
attention of the American people. I have told in the 
biography of Jacob H. Schiff and in other places about 
the wonderful presentation of the subject that was made 
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before the Committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate by Mayer Sulzberger and Louis Marshall, a 
presentation which resulted in a unanimous vote of both 
Committees to meet our request and abrogate the Treaty, 
since we held that Russia was violating it in refusing these 
visas. I have always been of the opinion that the greatest 
act ever undertaken by any state or by any single country 
in behalf of the Jewish people—for they all knew that 
they were doing it in behalf of the Jewish people—was 
this act of abrogating the Treaty of Commerce with 
Russia, then one of the most powerful nations on earth, 
and its reverberations are to be found in later years in 
some of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

In 1914, at the end of August, it was the American 
Jewish Committee which inaugurated the movement for 
the relief of the sufferers of the Great War which afterwards 
attained such enormous proportions through these constit- 
uent committees: the American Jewish Relief Committee, 
which was the one specifically called into existence by the 
American Jewish Committee; the Central Relief Com- 
mittee; and the Peoples Relief Committee; whose efforts 
were pooled and whose distributions were made through 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the 
largest single philanthropy that the Jewish people have 
ever known. 

I can well recall a hurried meeting at Mr. Marshall’s 
office downtown at the end of August, 1914, in response 
to a request of the Honorable Henry Morgenthau, then 
United States Ambassador at Constantinople, for the sum 
of at least $50,000 to aid the Jews in Palestine who, by 
reason of the blockade of Mediterranean ports, had been 
entirely cut off from the outside world. The sum requested 
was supplied, one-half coming from the American Jewish 
Committee and the other half from Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
and the Federation of American Zionists. The distribution 
was based upon a plan created by Doctor Arthur Ruppin 
and upon the personal investigation of Mr. Maurice 
Wertheim, who went into Palestine immediately after the 
beginning of the War and made his report direct to the 
American -Jewish Committee. The Committee issued a 
call for the larger fund on Sunday, October 25, 1914, and 
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invited the participation at this conference of all of the 


Jewish organizations in the country that had national 
character. 


Up to 1915, the two Presidents of our Committee, Judge 
Sulzberger and Mr. Marshall, carried the duties alone 
with the aid of a Secretary, and that year the office of 
Chairman of the Executive Committee was created and 
has been continued ever since. 


As early as May 1915, the Committee took steps toward 
a conference which would in turn be representative of all 
of the Jewish organizations in America making preparation 
for the eventual peace and the amelioration of the conditions 
of the Jews in the eastern war zone. Every effort was 
made to bring the organizations together and they were 
so brought together in June 1915, with the exception of 
certain organizations: the Federation of American Zionists, 
the Federation of Roumanian Jews, the Independent Order 
B’nai B’rith, the Independent Order Brith Sholom and 
the Order of the Sons of Zion. At the time, the American 
Jewish Committee, finding that it could not get agreement, 
adopted a formulation for what would be their ultimate 
hope for the Jews of Europe in the future: “Full rights 
for the Jews in all lands, and the abrogation of all laws 
discriminating against them.’”’ The Committee sent a 
delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris to this 
end and did its share toward securing the rights for 
Minorities in the treaties of Versailles and the subsequent 
treaties. 

From the very beginning, the Committee placed itself 
in relationship with the established Jewish organizations 
abroad: the Alliance Israélite Universelle, the Jewish 
Colonization Association, the Russo-Jewish Committee, the 
London Board of Deputies, the Hilfsverein in Germany, 
the Allianz in Vienna. 


When the Czarist régime was over, the Provisional 
Government granted equal rights to all the inhabitants of 
Russia. Our congratulations were sent to Paul Miliukov 
on March 21, 1917, then Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
the Provisional Government. 


Although not committed to the Zionist programme, the 
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Committee welcomed the Balfour Declaration in a resolu- 
tion, the conclusion of which is as follows: 

“The opportunity will be welcomed by this Committee 
to aid in the realization of the British Declaration, under 
such protectorate or suzerainty as the Peace Congress 
may determine, and, to that end, to cooperate with 
those who, attracted by religious or historic associations, 
shall seek to establish in Palestine a center for Judaism, 
for the stimulation of our faith, for the pursuit and 
development of literature, science and art in a Jewish 
environment, and for the rehabilitation of the land.”’ 
The American Jewish Committee also undertook initially 

‘on its own account, afterwards joined by the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the study of the Jews in the service of 
the Army and Navy of the United States during the 
Great War and published various preliminary reports on 
the subject. It was a contributor for a number of years 
to the Bureau of Jewish Social Research and also had a 
part in the government of that institution. 

Not long after the close of the War, there was begun 
the first, and let us hope the only serious anti-Jewish 
agitation in the United States, started by the surreptitious 
introduction into this country of the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion—their circulation first in a mysterious 
way, then their publication and the espousal of the cause 
of their genuineness by the Dearborn Independent. The 
American Jewish Committee had acted on various minor 
matters of discrimination from time to time more or less 
in a private way, but this agitation seemed so serious 
that more general action was required and while it was 
not believed it would injure the rights or property of any 
Jew in America, it was feared that such continued agitation, 
distributed, as it were, on the street corners, would form 
a public opinion which might eventually have violent 
results. The Committee then again resorted to conference, 
to which all American Jewish national organizations were 
called together and by solemn declaration widely spread 
throughout the United States and by evidence it was 
established that the Protocols of the Elders of Zion were 
forgeries and the ascription of Bolshevism to the Jews 
entirely unwarranted. This step resulted in a document 
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signed by the American Jewish Committee, the Zionist 
Organization of America, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions, the United Synagogue of America, the Provisional 
Organization for the American Jewish Congress, the Inde- 
pendent Order of B’nai B’rith, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, the Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary and the Union of Orthodox Rabbis 
of the United States and Canada, toward disproving these 
unfounded and false accusations. The matter was compli- 
cated by the growth of an organization called the Ku Klux 
Klan, largely political and directed at least as much against 
our Catholic fellow-citizens as against ourselves, but, in 
any event, it was an act of poetic justice that when Mr. 
Henry Ford finally saw the error of his ways, his retraction 
was placed in the hands of Louis Marshall. Outside of the 
position of the Jews in Russia, it was that of the Jews in 
Roumania and Poland abroad at least, which largely 
occupied the minds of the Committee and actively of its 
President and Executive Committee. 


Many of those who took part in the formation of this 
Committee have passed away. The list is so long that if 
read it would turn the celebration into a memorial meeting, 
but it will not be invidious if I mention a few. Our first 
President was Mayer Sulzberger, who was not readily 
excited, calm, yet capable of strong advocacy in spite 
of his being a Judge, and with a very good knowledge 
of political affairs. He occupied the Chair seven years 
and voluntarily retired at the age of seventy. Judge 
Sulzberger, as a matter of policy, rarely resorted to public 
meetings, to public addresses, or to newspaper propaganda. 
In fact the latter has only become an art since the War. 
But he had two qualities: first, he could present a matter 
most succinctly and forcefully in conference, and second, 
he had a sort of administrative ability, not so common 
in members of the legal profession, to employ other people 
than himself—in other words, delegate the work. Much 
of the success of the effort in 1911 was due to the fact 
that he delegated some work to almost every member 
in every State of the Union and saw to it that particular 
piece of work was done. 
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Louis Marshall, more aggressive, more forceful in many 
ways, who sat at the feet of Mayer Sulzberger during the 
latter’s Presidency and often took his advice thereafter, 
was more inclined to come out into the open. He had a 
vigilant eye for everything relating to the Jewish people 
in America and abroad. In the first instance, he tried 
to meet it by the writing of letters and who of us does 
not remember those hundreds of forceful letters, strong, 
sound, always to the point, never vituperative, but letters 
which must have seared into the very souls of some of 
the people who received them. In fact, it may be said 
of the administration of both of these Presidents and as 
expressive of the temper of the Executive Committee and 
of the whole Committee that they preferred persuasion to 
abuse, argument to noise, diplomacy to the use of the 
bludgeon, and it was only when all these private means 
were exhausted that they resorted to the force of public 
opinion. 

On the other hand, we have taken every means to inform 
the Jewish public, and in proper form through our own 
reports and through the press to keep the general public 
aware of what we were trying to do in carrying out our 
purposes “'to prevent the infraction of the civil and religious 
rights of Jews, in any part of the world; to render all 
lawful assistance and to take appropriate remedial action 
in the event of threatened or actual invasion or restriction 
of such rights, or of unfavorable discrimination with 
respect thereto; to secure for Jews equality of economic, 
social and educational opportunity; to alleviate the conse- 
quences of persecution and to afford relief from calamities 
affecting Jews, wherever they may occur.”’ 

But I am getting away a little from a few of the men 
that I want to mention who were prominent in the work 
of the Committee. After the two Presidents, I should 
say unquestionably there should be recalled the name of 
Jacob H. Schiff, who, unless he was abroad, never missed 
a meeting, who had a fund of information on Jewish 
conditions, who had a remarkable combination of caution 
and courage, and who heartened his colleagues on many 
an occasion. And then, singling out just one more, Oscar 
S. Straus, the experienced diplomat and the experienced 
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statesman, who brought the wealth of his knowledge and 
judgment in both of these fields and a sort of uncanny 
Jewish wisdom into the service of his people through 
this Committee. 

I cannot mention too many. But after all it is the 
Secretaries, the permanent officials who carry the day to 
day work. Upon them devolves the execution of the 
policies of Presidents and Executive Committees and so 
I recall Joseph Jacobs in our organization period; Herbert 
Friedenwald in the Passport period; Herman Bernstein 
on the eve of the World War and special expert in the 
Elders of Zion period; and Morris Waldman of the present, 
and let me hope, of the future. Harry Schneiderman has 
been our standby for a generation, and Harry Linfield is 
become the statistician of the Jewish people. 


It is a duty at the conclusion of even a sketchy review 
of these twenty-five years that a word should be said 
about the future—not only our own future, but the future 
of the work by the Jews in America for which this Com- 
mittee was organized. I do not believe that there is a 
single officer of this Committee nor a member of the 
Executive Committee nor of the whole Committee who 
has such pride of organization or such desire to hold office 
that he would continue the work of this Committee for one 
moment if there be any other organization in existence 
that is able to do it better. I want to speak with extreme 
frankness on this point, because I think I owe it to my 
colleagues and to the Jewish public at large. We had set 
out to form, as it were, a Committee of Committees, a 
Conference of existing Jewish organizations in the United 
States, which might on necessary occasions represent to 
our Government or through our Government to foreign 
governments or to the public at large the condition and 
the needs of the Jewish people. We had witnessed the 
gradual growth of many fraternal orders, organizations 
based upon countries of origin, Landsmanschaften, even 
congregational and Rabbinical bodies, also women’s societies, 
who in cases of difficulty or need would wire or send resolu- 
tions or call upon the President of the United States, 
who by virtue of his unfortunate situation is probably 
the most accessible man in the world. It was no doubt 
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wearisome and probably still is wearisome to some of 
these busy people to hear the same story from one, two, 
three or five sources. It was so from the beginning. George 
Washington, as I have said, had to write four addresses 
to the Jews when there were only six congregations and a 
handful of us in this country. There was probably no 
President of the United States who had a deeper feeling 
for wanting to aid in righting the wrongs of the Jews than 
Woodrow Wilson. I remember very well when Mr. Marshall 
and I went to see him at his house in Paris in 1919. We had 
received cables upon cables from New York about the 
dreadful situation in the Ukraine and Poland and we 
came to tell the story to the President; he said that he 
knew about it; that he had received some thousands of 
telegrams on the subject and then turning to me, he said: 
“Doctor Adler, it was only a few days ago that I learned 
that there were only 15,000,000 Jews in the world” in a 
tone which indicated to me that judging by the amount 
of material that he had placed before him he might expect 
300,000,000. It was not many minutes afterwards that 
President Wilson, in discussing the Minority Rights clauses 
and other things which we had asked about, said that there 
was nothing in his power that he would not do for the 
Jewish people because he thought that Christendom had 
done the Jews such wrong that he owed every reparation 
in his power. 

But in spite of all this, we have not succeeded fully 
in securing unity of action. We have reduced the number 
of appeals and letters and telegrams, but we have not 
co-ordinated all of them. What I feel bound to say to this 
company and what I say to those who may be beyond the 
reach of my voice is that neither in America nor elsewhere 
can the Jews afford the luxury of their constant divisions. 

Can there not be enough sinking of individualism, can 
there not be enough unselfishness, can there not be enough 
real zeal to promote the cause of Israel as to put an end 
to this desire to use that cause for organization aggrandize- 
ment? The situation is serious enough to warrant real 
heart searching to answer this question. And this is the 
problem of the next quarter of a century. 1: pray that it 
may not take that long to solve. On this festival of 
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Hanukah, when we recall with pride the valiant and 
successful struggle of our Maccabean ancestors against the 
hosts of Hellenism, let us rekindle the lights of our hope 
and our courage. And so long as we have work to do, 
we shall be guided by the motto on our seal ‘‘Let us be 
strong and strengthen ourselves in behalf of our people.”’ 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE 
IrvING LEHMAN 


On this occasion of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the American Jewish Committee, even a carping critic 
cannot sincerely question that in the past the American 
Jewish Committee has rendered valuable and effective 
service in defending the civil rights of Jews here and 
abroad. By appeal to reason as well as to human sympathy, 
by force of an aroused and enlightened public opinion, it 
has at many times been able to avert or to remedy injustice 
and wrong, and to prevent misery or alleviate it where 
prevention was impossible. I leave to others a recital 
of the achievements of the Committee. A recital of a 
record of unquestioned achievement is valuable only insofar 
as it leads to the question of how the organization can 
render equally, and, if possible, more, effective service in 
the future. To that question I want to address myself 
briefly this afternoon. 

I became a member of this committee during the dark 
days of the Great War, but the darkness of those days 
was at least relieved by the hope that that war would be 
the last manifestation of racial and national antipathies. 
The spirit of each of the warring peoples was sustained 
by the conviction that it at least was fighting against 
injustice and aggression and in defense of inherent rights. 
That conviction may have been, and indeed in many 
cases undoubtedly was, based on appeals which were 
consciously or unconsciously false; nevertheless in a world 
of hideous realities the appeal to idealism seemed the most 
potent force. Especially for the Jews it seemed that a 
brighter day was dawning. In all armies, Jews were fighting 
side by side with their fellow citizens. In all countries, 
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even those where they had been the victims of injustice, 
Jews forgot all except that their country called for their 
help. They gave themselves unstintedly, and I at least 
felt that their unstinted sacrifice would receive unstinted 
recognition. 

Perhaps even now that day is dawning. Often it is 
said that the darkest hour is the hour before dawn, and 
it is that thought alone which keeps me from a feeling 
of hopelessness, for rarely, if ever, has the hour been 
darker for the Jews than it is today in some of the Con- 
tinental countries. The same classes and groups which 
often for their own selfish interests led their deluded 
countries to misery and defeat, now seek to place the 
blame for their defeat upon the Jews who sacrificed so 
much in trying to avert it. Injured pride of race, thwarted 
nationalist purposes, place the sins of others upon the usual 
scapegoat, the Jews. To men of reason it seems incredible 
that in this twentieth century men of education and 
inherited culture can be deceived by such palpably false 
propaganda as is disseminated in Germany, Hungary and 
Poland. The only possible explanation is that passion 
strengthened by misery has dethroned reason. My incurable 
optimism prevents me from doubting that reason, though 
dethroned, will regain its sway, but meanwhile the plight 
of our brethren is most deplorable. 

That is the situation we are facing today and have been 
facing for some years past. In this world-wide depression, 
men’s thoughts have perforce been engrossed by their own 
material circumstances and troubles. Where there is worry 
in one’s own home or business, where distress is stalking 
through the streets of one’s own city and misery is prevalent 
throughout one’s own country, injustice, oppression and 
misery in far-off lands may seem relatively unimportant. 
Even so, I venture to say that the Jews of America cannot 
be reproached with obliviousness or unconcern at. the 
danger and suffering of their own brethren, or indeed, with 
unconcern for injustice or suffering even where the victims 
are not their own brethren. We are not, and never will be, 
I hope, deaf to the call of suffering or the challenge of 
injustice. We need no appeals either to anger or to sym- 
pathy. Rather, we are burning to express our indignation 
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and sympathy; but the question still remains, how we can 
make our feelings of indignation most effective. 

The members of the American Jewish Committee come 
from all sections of the country. They hold varying views 
on every subject, social, economic, or religious. Some 
are descended from families who have lived in America 
during its Colonial days, and others are themselves immi- 
grants to this country; so they differ among themselves 
in wealth, social background, ancestry and religious belief; 
but they have one thing in common—each man has been 
selected because he is respected in his own community 
and is a man of influence there, and together they reflect 
the ideas and the sympathies of all groups of Jews here. 
It has sometimes been said that they have no mandate to 
speak for the Jews of the country. The American Jewish 
Committee claims no such mandate. They consult, they 
speak, and they are listened to, because the collective 
wisdom of men whose leadership has been recognized in 
their own communities should be used to devise plans 
to meet our general problems, and the collective influence 
of such leaders must be a force in welding public opinion 
and in carrying such plans to fruition. 

Great mass meetings may at times present the oppor- 
tunity for the Jews to voice unitedly and publicly their 
indignation at some wrong. At times such meetings may 
serve a useful purpose by demonstration of our unity and 
our strength of purpose. In a condition such as exists 
now in Central Europe, such movements I think can be 
of little avail, for none can doubt either our unity or our 
strength of will at this juncture. Only those who are 
blinded by prejudice can have any sympathy with the 
anti-Semitic movements of Europe, and prejudice cannot 
be met by denunciation or manifestations of indignation 
on the part of those against whom the prejudice is directed. 
We can and must meet falsehood by proof of the truth. 
Only in that way can the effects of prejudice be overcome 
or even limited. That is one of the things we must now 
do, and we must do that in a way which will safeguard 
and not endanger the position of the Jews where their 
position is threatened. The Jews of Germany, Hungary, 
Poland and Roumania are loyal citizens of their own 
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countries, even though some parties in those countries, 
yes, perhaps some governments—are disloyal to their 
Jewish citizens. That must always be borne in mind. 
Our righteous anger must be directed against those whose 
acts elicit righteous anger. Our anger must not be directed 
against the deluded and the deluders, the reasonable and 
the prejudiced alike, and we must never give the erroneous 
impression that the Jews of any country ask their brethren 
to support them by measures inimical to such country. 
Firmly and ardently we will render help where we can 
give such help. If we have no mandate to represent all 
the Jews of this country, we do know that all the Jews 
of this country will stand back of us in anything that 
we can do to help our brethren. ‘They will stand back of- 
us, not because they have told us to speak for them, but 
because, when we speak, they know that we are reflecting 
their views and that the Committee is an effective instru- 
mentality for carrying out the common purpose of all 
those who are Jews at heart. 

There is no room for dissension amongst Jews in the 
face of our present problems. Each must render the service 
that he can. If other organizations and individuals can 
work effectively for the same purposes as we work, we 
welcome their cooperation; our function is to counsel 
wisely and to act effectively. If we cannot do that, we will 
have, and should have, no influence or followers. If we 
can and are doing that, we need not concern ourselves 
with any question of what following we have. We may 
rest secure that those whose thoughts we adequately reflect, 
whose will we adequately perform, will follow where 
we lead. 

I have spoken only of the situation abroad, for the 
Jews of this country have no serious reason to complain 
of the attitude of their own fellow-citizens. True, the 
day has not yet come, even here, when. ignorance and 
prejudice have completely vanished. It has been said 
that no man is worthy of liberty who is not ready to defend 
it, and at the slightest threat of any infraction of the 
civil rights of a Jew, all the Jews here must be ready to 
defend such rights. We owe that not only to ourselves 
as Jews but to our country itself; for injustice and inequality 
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may sap the foundations of all society. That may not blind 
us to the fact that we have reason to be thankful and 
proud that the occasions are rare when in this country 
we are called upon for protest. 


The American Jewish Committee has been very fortunate 
in its leaders. Judge Sulzberger, its first president, molded 
its policies and demonstrated its effectiveness. When he 
was compelled to relinquish the responsibilities of his 
position, without a dissenting vote Mr. Louis Marshall 
was accepted as its leader. His courage, his force, his 
eloquence, are too well known to require any comment. 
When death deprived us of his leadership there was only 
one man who could possibly be considered as a fit suc- 
cessor. Dr. Adler has worked wisely, sympathetically and 
forcefully as our leader during the past two years, and 
Judge Stern has worked with him in perfect cooperation. 
To such leaders we should pledge our wholehearted co- 
operation. With such leaders we may be confident that 
the work of the Committee will be well performed. Wher- 
ever the Jews of America have a duty to perform, wherever 
’ the Jews of America can assist or lead in the age-old fight 
against oppression and injustice and misery, the American 
Jewish Committee under the leadership of these men will 
do what is possible for the Jews of America and with the 
Jews of America. 


ADDRESS OF JAMES MARSHALL, EsQ. 


Of course, my memory does not go back quite as far as 
Dr. Adler’s. I cannot recollect what was done in the days 
of Washington. But it does go back at least twenty-five 
years, and perhaps, in many respects, in greater detail than 
Dr. Adler’s. He took part in the work of the Committee 
at its monthly meetings, but I heard its reports every night 
at dinner. 

In these twenty-five years, the battle of the Committee 
has been with anti-Semitism in many lands, and not only 
in many lands but in varying aspects and in many different 
forms. We have had social anti-Semitism, as exemplified 
in hotel advertising. We have had political anti-Semitism, 
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as illustrated by non-recognition of passports held by 
Jews, and we have even met old medieval bigotry such 
as the discredited ritual murder charge. All these various 
forms of anti-Semitism we have fought and struggled 
against; and, being different in kind, we have used various 
and different methods of combat. But one fact is clear, 
that no matter where or how or through whom we fought, 
we have always fought in a manner that would reflect 
honor upon, and add to the dignity and self-respect of the 
Jewish people. 

It may be bold on my part to say that we know more 
of anti-Semitism now than’ we did twenty-five years ago. 
Possibly, it is only I, myself, who knows more now than 
twenty-five years ago. But I have the feeling that we do 
know and can understand something of its historical causes, 
and of anti-Semitism in political action, and, even more 
important, we have a new conception of the psychological 
background of anti-Semitism. And in the same Way we 
know more of the historical, economic and political effects 
of anti-Semitism. One thing we must realize is that we 
cannot hope to eradicate in a single lifetime prejudices 
which have been borne against Jews for over two thousand 
years; nor can we terminate forever, in one lifetime, persecu- 
tions which have been in existence for almost a thousand 
years. We cannot hope in a few decades to break the mental 
pattern that has given rise to Jew-baiting. Nor can we 
expect people living in lands of starvation, in lands which 
are suffering from fear of war and the great miseries that 
follow war, to listen to reason and arguments. All we can 
do is stand up for our human rights and not accept anti- 
Semitism, not take Jew-baiting, lying down. 

But I don’t think that in the future, this Committee 
should, or will, or can restrict its activity to first-aid 
measures. We are beginning to realize, or, better said, 
during these first twenty-five years we have come to 
realize, the possibilities which man possesses to change his 
environment, not only his physical environment, but also 
his cultural and psychological background, through educa- 
tion and understanding. And I believe that, in the next 
twenty-five years, we will not only become more familiar 
with the specific causes of anti-Semitism but will acquire a 
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better understanding of the Jewish people and Jewish 
problems. We will have the opportunity to show to others 
the fallacies that underlie discrimination and anti-Semitism, 
not only anti-Jewish discrimination, but all discriminations. 
We will rid Jews of ghetto habits, of those ghetto fears 
and that sensitiveness which persist not only in Eastern 
Europe but also in this country. There is no great difference 
between the Jew in his kaftan cringing before the Gentile 
and the Jew in a silk hat ashamed of being called a Jew. 

So, in addition to the immediately necessary work of 
first-aid, we shall have, first, the internal task of teaching 
ourselves self-respect, and secondly, the external task of 
teaching the non-Jew to understand in himself the basis 
of his anti-Semitism and to accord to the Jew the respect 
to which he is entitled. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE JEWISH 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society was held at Dropsie College, Broad and York 
Streets, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, March 29, 1932, at 
8.30 p. M. The addresses were delivered by Mr. Marvin 
Lowenthal and Mr. Bernard L. Frankel. The address of 
Mr. Marvin Lowenthal follows herewith: 

It is a bold man who will come to Philadelphia, with its 
wealth of Jewish history and associations, and its rich legacy 
of antiquities—its ivy-clad Mikveh Israel and Rodeph 
Shalom, and its moss-bound, I mean laurel-crowned, Jewish 
Publication Society—and dare to speak on the few and 
fragmentary Jewish landmarks of a heathen city such as 
Paris. Where is a Rabbi Yehiel in the ranks of Jewish learn- 
ing, by the side of your own Rabbi Isaac Leeser? For the 
dozens of good folk who have never heard of Yehiel, there 
are, I suppose, thousands who have never heard of Leeser. 

Although Jews have lived in Paris after their fashion, 
that is, off and on, following the winds of tolerance, since 
Roman times, the city has never become famous in Jewish 
chronicle or legend. No light of glory has descended upon 
it as upon Cordova or Toledo, and no halo of martyrdom 
as upon Worms or Troyes. Great men in Israel were not 
born there, great books were seldom written there, and 
spirited deeds usually managed to happen elsewhere. 

Yet the unsuspecting visitor will be happily mistaken if 
he imagines that having heard little of Paris in Jewish 
history, he will find little there to recall its long adventurous 
course. 

Probably no city is richer in Jewish relics, except for 
architectural monuments, and certainly no city possesses 
relics evoking a longer span of our singular history. Benja- 
min of Tudela, who had traveled far and seen much, was 
right in calling Paris, as that older traveler Jonah once 
called Nineveh, ‘‘ha-ir hagdola’’—Paris that great city! 
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I shall say little this evening of its museum collections; 
the Babylonian, Assyrian and Jewish rooms of the Louvre 
retelling in stone the ancient saga of our people, or the 
Cluny collection which has caught in silver, silk and gold 
the symbols and ritual of our faith, or the Bibliothéque 
Nationale which guards carefully from view—it takes a 
letter from the American ambassador, two photographs, and 
the learning of a Schechter to see its treasures—a hoard of 
illuminated Hebrew manuscripts and literary booty. 

Instead, let us saunter through the streets, as only a 
Parisian flaneur can, and seek to elicit memories of our 
people in the squares and gardens, the courtyards, churches 
and cemeteries of the city. The emblem of Paris is, aS you 
know, a ship—a ship that has set its prow down the Seine 
these two thousand years; ransacking its hold we may be 
sure to stumble upon Jewish treasure-trove. 

We may begin our casual search in that favorite tourist 
haunt, the Church of St. Julien le Pauvre, twice starred in 
Baedeker for being the oldest surviving church in Paris. 
It lies almost directly across the river from Notre Dame, 
and its pretty square has recently been fitted up with 
benches for the comfort of mursemaids and impecunious 
lovers. 

Although Baedeker says nothing about it, the church and 
its square should recall to us the name of Priscus, the first 
Parisian Jew known to history. Jews were in Gaul during 
Roman days, and they likely found their way to Paris long 
before the Franks. But we do not hear of them until the 
barbarian invaders, with their fresh Christian zeal, bring 
them to our attention. 

Priscus was a commission agent who purchased articles 
de luxe—perhaps the latest model of bullock-carts—for 
king Chilperic in the balmy days of the sixth century; a 
fitting occupation for our first Jew in a locality that is still 
known as “‘the city of ten per cent.’”’ Gregory of Tours tells 
us how the king zealously converted a number of his court 
Jews, holding some of them over the font with his own 
hands, but somehow failed to convince Priscus. Then, on 
a Sabbath, one of the newly converted Jews, Phatir by 
name, waylaid Priscus up an alley, and as a last argument 
slew him on the spot. Phatir fled for refuge in our Church 
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of St. Julien le Pauvre, and eventually made good his escape, 
while his retainer was slain by an angry mob in the little 
garden that still smiles beneath the old belfry. The ex-Jew 
Phatir was, I might add, killed in the end by relatives of 
the Jew Priscus. 


Little is heard of the Parisian Jews for the next five 
hundred years. Israel, we know, found favor in the sight 
of Charlemagne and his sons. The great Charles despatched 
his Jewish physician, Isaac of Narbonne, to the court of 
Harun al-Rashid, who, by way of appreciation, is said to 
have returned Isaac together with a unicorn’s horn. Charle- 
magne, Harun and Isaac have become legends, while the 
horn of the unicorn, which never existed, is still to be seen 
in Cluny museum. 


Through the Middle Ages the Jews lived in varied and 
changing quarters on both the Right and Left Banks, as 
well as on the island between. Save for crabbed markings 
in mouldy real estate deeds and tax lists, all traces of their 
living on the Left Bank or in the Ile de la Cité have vanished. 


But, if living, our medieval Jews moved without a vestige 
through the centuries, once dead they at least left tomb- 
stones behind them. Fastened to the walls of the Thermes 
adjoining Cluny museum are a dozen of these thirteenth 
century slabs. They cling to the bricking of the old Roman 
baths like strange lichens, one dead world rooted to another. 
The cemetery, whence they and fifty like them came, is 
appropriately enough for the people of the book, buried 
today beneath the foundations of the great publishing 
house, Hachette. 

One of these thirteenth century stones, now in the 
Carnavalet museum, bears the name of the wife of a Rabbi 
Yehiel. We may hope, for the sake of a good story, it was 
no other than the great Yehiel, the Sire Vives, who in the 
days when Dante visited the Rue du Fouarre, the Street 
of the Straw, and when scholars of twenty “‘nations” sat in 
the cold university halls behind St. Julien le Pauvre, was 
himself master of three hundred Talmud students. 

Yehiel likewise passed for a master of magic, and among 
other magic he made a lamp which would burn without oil. 
Now king Louis IX, as a pious king should, hated the Jews; 
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but his curiosity over magic lamps got the better of his 
piety, and he paid Yehiel a visit. 

The knocker on Yehiel’s door possessed the power of 
rooting to the spot whoever touched it, and king Louis 
found himself motionless on the rabbi’s threshold. When 
Yehiel learned the identity of his visitor he courteously 
released him and explained the virtue of his lamp ‘‘which 
in the place of oil was fed by a substance unknown at the 
time.’’ Overcome by the demonstration, the king loaded 
Yehiel with honors and was about to depart when his 
courtiers pointed out that Yehiel, for all his politeness, 
refused to drink a cup of wine the king had touched. Yehiel 
said ‘‘It is indeed forbidden me to drink of the wine which 
you or any Gentile has touched, but let the king order a 
basin of water to be brought and let him wash his hands 
in it.’ The king did so and Yehiel instantly drank the 
water. “It is not your touch I fear,” he said, “‘it is the 
Law.” 

Later on king Louis burned all the Talmuds in Paris and 
became a saint, and Yehiel went to Palestine and 
died. 

So much for the Left Bank in medieval days. On our 
way to the Right Bank let us halt for a ‘moment in the 
island heart of Paris, and glance at the facade of Notre 
Dame. On either side of the central portal stand two large 
female figures representing one the Church Triumphant and 
the other—the Synagogue Defeated. The Synagogue, as 
you see it, is clothed with every attribute the medieval 
mind could devise for a fallen power. A snake coiled above 
her dropping head and blindfolding her eyes, a broken lance 
at her side, and the two tablets of the law falling from her 
nerveless grasp to join the crown tumbled at her feet, she 
is the petrified image of dismay and defeat. 

It is worth while contrasting the attitude of the Church 
and her imagists toward the symbolic figures from the Old 
Testament, which likewise appear on the facade of this 
and nearly every other medieval cathedral, and their atti- 
tude toward the Synagogue. Moses, Aaron, David and 
the Prophets are always set in a glory; for they and all the 
Biblical exponents of the Old Faith were felt to be safely 
canonized, dead, and forever assimilated into the New Faith. 
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But not so the Synagogue. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when these cathedrals were building, the Syna- 
gogue was very much alive—and altogether the enemy. 
Stiff-necked and stubborn, the Synagogue in every medieval 
city pressed upon the flanks of the Church; and within their 
humble ghetto walls the Jews, like Priscus, remained the 
unyielding critic, the alter ego, the spoil-sport, and, in the 
Joban sense, the Adversary of Christian claims and Chris- 
tian power. That carven image on the facade of Notre 
Dame, like the sculptured Jewish devil up in the belfry 
tower, remains a witness of the uneasiness and fear of the 
Church. 

North of the Rue de Rivoli and east of the Tour St. 
Jacques, a narrow network of streets preserves the damp 
and gloom of one of the many ghettos that used to lie on 
the Right Bank. The Rue de Venise, formerly called 
Usurer’s Lane, the narrowest street in Paris, still retains, 
says Baedeker, “its cut-throat aspect of the fourteenth 
century.” “‘Cut-throat” it undoubtedly was, if we think 
of the fate of its Jews. 

A few blocks farther east (No. 24 Rue des Archives) 
stands an eighteenth century church, now given over to the 
Protestant cult. It, too, is a landmark in the Jewish annals 
of Paris. Here, in the year 1290, stood the house of a Jew 
named Jonathas. A Christian woman, so the story goes, 
pawned her best clothes with Jonathas, and when it came 
Easter and time to wear them, she lacked the money to 
redeem them. So, instead of cash, she brought Jonathas 
a wafer of the Host. He tried hacking, burning and boiling, 
but failed to destroy it. Meanwhile, his little son standing 
at the doorway of the house noticed passersby on their way 
to Easter service, and called out to them, “‘It is no use going 
to pray to your God—my father has killed him.”’ 

And that, as you may suppose, shortly brought about the 
end of Jonathas. As the fire was lighted beneath the pyre, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, if I only had by me a certain book I 
have in my house, the flames could not harm me.’’ The 
bishop of Paris, who presided at his execution, was a reason- 
able man, ever seeking the truth where he could find it, and 
he ordered the book to be brought and given to Jonathas. 
As a manifest proof, however, that his punishment was 
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agreeable to heaven, the Jew was consumed forthwith, 
book and all. 

“The house where God was boiled,’’ as Queen Clemence 
called it, was shortly after rebuilt into a chapel, and later 
into a monastery, and finally into a church. Until the 
Protestants took it over (in 1812) it still preserved the knife 
which Jonathas was accused of plunging into the Host. 

A step farther east is the Rue des Rosiers, where the Jews 
must have lived before their expulsion, much as they do 
today. Two corners along this modern ‘‘ghetto’’ lies the 
Rue Duval, which at least as early as the fifteenth century 
was called the Rue des Juifs. Israel has clung tenaciously 
to this little street throughout the centuries; the kosher 
restaurants which flank it today are the lineal descendants 
of the “‘secret”’ Jewish inns of the eighteenth century; and 
so persistently have Jews been associated with it, tradition 
now points to a house which has harbored the race since 
medieval times. If so, the traditional cookery has vanished, 
unless we are to suppose that in the reign of St. Louis the 
French Jews ate gefuelte fish. 

Before we part from these medieval Jews it may tickle a 
perverted sense of pride for us to know that preceding their 
“final” expulsion from Paris and France in 1394, they left, 
perforce, several valuable memorials to the city. Out of the 
exactions and fines extorted from them was erected the 
chapel in the chateau of Vincennes, the Pont Neuf was 
repaired, and the Petit Pont rebuilt. One may still admire 
the Petit Pont. 

After more than three centuries of enforced absence, the 
return of the Jews to Paris in the reign of Louis XV was 
one of the signs of the times. Bayle and Voltaire were 
turning the mind of France from faith to reason. People 
began to think twice before they burned a Jew. And, mean- 
while, Mississippi Bubbles and Casanovan lotteries began 
turning the pockets of France toward gambling. Where- 
upon, the need for cash brought the Jews a furtive welcome. 
All in all, they returned to Paris under the safe-conduct of 
Tolerance and Speculation. 

Ashkenazic Jews from Alsace-Lorraine, Germany and 
Poland drifted back to the former quarters of their race 
near the Rue des Rosiers. Jews from the Papal territory 
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around Avignon, who had never been expelled from France, 
settled in the little street, now vanished, around the church 
of St. Germain-des-Pres. 

However, the visitor to the Paris of today will be more 
interested in the Sephardic Jews, up from Bayonne in the 
south and down from Holland in the north, who occupied 
the present Rue Suger—just off the Place St. Michel. For 
the Rue Suger, even to the wrought-iron grillings and the 
very knockers on the doors, retains its eighteenth century 
aspect. We can almost see our Saul Crémieux, Isaac 
Oliviera, Abraham Salvador, and Moise Carcassone slink- 
ing, for all their lace and ruffles, up the stairway of the 
house now labelled number 3, where their little synagogue 
lay tucked away. 

For Jews still had to slink. Their lot was never better 
described than in the words of one Sire de Heusse des Cotes, 
an eighteenth century grandee: ‘‘Jews,” he said, ‘‘deserve 
no consideration; they are not citizens of the State.”’ ‘“They 
are not citizens,” here lay the terms of Jewish woe since 
the days of Theodosius II, and here was to lie their pro- 
gramme and hope for the future. Although the Rights of 
Man and the Sanhedrin were more than a generation away, 
nevertheless Sephardic youths were already flashing swords 
and rowing with the police on the Place St. Michel— 
impatient, these young bloods, to have it said, they are 
not citizens. 

We may visit these Sephardim in their final resting-place, 
the old Jewish cemetery, at 44, rue de Flandre in La Villette. 
The oldest stone still to be seen commemorates Solomon 
Perpignan, a founder of the Royal Free School of Design 
“under,” says the inscription, ‘‘the glorious reign of Louis 
OW 

The next grave of interest commemorates perhaps the 
most important turning-point in Jewish history since the 
exile. It is the tombstone of one Patto of Bayonne, and it 
speaks no longer of the glorious reign of Louis XV or of 
any other Louis. ‘‘Oh, immortal soul,’ it reads, ‘‘seek to 
live free or follow me, like a good republican. Here is the 
resting place of the blessed Samuel Fernandes Patto de 
Bayonne, died the 28th of Prairial of the Year II of the 
French Republic, One and Indivisible.”” These few words 
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echo more than merely the lung-power of a revolutionary 
orator; they echo the fact of an Abbé Grégoire, and with 
young Patto is buried forever the reproach, “‘they are not 
citizens.” 

The fruits of emancipation were made secure by Napoleon 
in a characteristic gesture—he suddenly brought to ephem- 
eral life the Sanhedrin, after its two thousand years of sleep. 
And in the Hotel de Ville of Paris (the present building is a 
replica of the old one) this ghostly body sanctified the new 
principles of Jewish freedom. 

Crossing the battlefield of Marengo, a score of years 
later, the young Heine praised Emancipation as the greatest 
work of the age. But it proved a work which in its very 
success often wounded to death its beneficiaries. And no 
one was to learn this in greater pain than Heine. 

In the Passage des Panoramas we may follow and perhaps 
recall Heine the Pagan; for here it was he met the lovely 
girls whom he engaged as French teachers and repaid with 
immortality in his ‘‘Neue Gedichte.’’ Heine the Revolu- 
tionary, the soldier ‘‘in the liberation war of humanity,” 
paraded the Palais Royal. But if we wish to follow the 
“shuffling” footsteps of Heine the Jew, the century’s 
exemplar of that new-old disease ‘‘Judenschmerz,’’ we must 
climb to the third floor back of 50, rue d’Amsterdam. Here 
lay the ‘‘mattress grave’’ where he wrote his “Hebrew 
Melodies” and his last judgment on Emancipation: “I am 
no longer the freest German after Goethe; I am only a poor, 
sick Jew, an unhappy man.” 

Of his many dying days he spent the few last on the fifth 
floor of 3, avenue Matignon, and from its balcony envied 
the poodle-dogs free to walk in the sun of the Champs 
Elysees. There he died, February 19, 1856. 


Keine Messe wird man singen 
Keinen Kadosch wird man sagen, 
Nichts gesagt und nichts gesungen 
Wird an meinem Sterbetagen. 
(No mass will be sung 
No kadosh will be said, 
Nothing said and nothing sung 
Around my dying bed.) 


So he opened his little poem to Mathilde, bidding her visit 
him in the cemetery of Montmartre. 
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We have no trouble in finding the grave—to the left on 
the Avenue de la Cloche. Strangely enough, the monument, 
erected by the Free Thinkers of Vienna, is flanked by a 
neighboring shaft marked with the name—of all names— 
‘‘Paradise’’—a challenge to Heine’s neatest wit. Although 
Heine died without benefit of mass or “‘kadosh,”’ I discov- 
ered on my last visit to his tomb a few pebbles placed upon 
the monument—the traditional homage of a pious Jew at 
the grave of a martyr or a saint. 

The nineteenth century closes, for the flaneur in Paris, 
on two significant notes. 

We may see, on the parade ground of the military prison 
in the Rue Cherche-Midi, the spot where one Captain 
Dreyfus, emancipated Jew, was freed from his uniform and 
degraded with full military dishonors. 

And we may follow in the gardens of the Tuileries another 
Jew, sick of emancipation, dreaming a different freedom for 
his people. We may pursue his bearded figure to the Hotel 
de Castille in the Rue Cambon—just behind the Ritz bar— 
and watch Theodore Herzl sit on the edge of his bed and 
write another chapter of The Jewish State. 
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Alabama] 
MEMBERS 
ALABAMA 
Andalusia Mobile 
Berman, S. M. Lirz MEMBERS 
Brown, Leo M., Box 953 
Bessemer Kahn, S., 250 Church 


Erlick, Sam, 1701 Clarendon Av. 


Birmingham 


Adler, Ike, 116% N. 21st 

Bengis, Rabbi A., 1301 S. 22nd 

Beth-El Sunday School, Highland Ave- 
and Beech 

Emanu El Congr. S. S. 2100 Highland Av. 

Newfield, Rabbi M., 2100 Highland Av. 

Shevinsky, F., 210 N. 18th 

Y. M. H. Ass’n., 700 N. 18th 


Gadsden 


Frank, Ferd, 802 Chestnut 
Hecht, Hugo H. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Kohn, M., 55 S. Bayou 
Shaaray Shomayim Cong., 19 S. Water 


Montgomery 
LirE MEMBER 
Schloss, Mrs. B., 128 Sayre 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Kahl, Montgomery 
Mount, Dr. B., Bell Bldg. 


Selma 
Cong. Mishkan Israel 


ARIZONA 


Douglas 
Kline, M., P. O. Box 1079 
Levy, B., 1100 10th 

Glendale 
Leff, Dr. M I., 55 N. 2nd Av. 


Nogales 
Bracker, Chas. J. 


Phoenix 


Berger, B., 602 N. 5th Av. 
Sitkin, Dr. F. L., 302 W. Moreland 


Tucson 


Bergman, Rabbi M., 1640 N. Campbell 
Av. 


ARKANSAS 


Fayetteville 
Menorah Society Univ. of Arkansas 


Fort Smith 


Cohen, Louis, 923 N. 6th 
Marks, M. H., 1217 N. 13th 
Teitelbaum, Rabbi’S., United Heb. Cong, 


Hot Springs 


Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Ass’n., 
Nat’l Park 


Little Rock 


Lasker, Mrs. H., 2200 Arch 
Safferstone, I. L., 2205 Arch 
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(California 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley 
B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, 
Bancroft Way 
Kay, Joseph, 2301 Rose Ter. 
Popper, Dr. Wm., 529 The Alameda 


2600 


Beverly Hills 
Frankenberg, B., 613 N. Sierra Dr. 
Laemmle, C., 1051 Benedict Canyon Rd. 
Magnin, Rabbi E. F., 615 Walden Dr. 
Meltzer, S., 300 S. Linden Dr. 


Folsom 
Wahrhaftig, P. S. Route 1, Box 28 


Hollywood 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Covalerchek, M., 6345 Fountain Av. 
Kress, S., 2218 N. New Hampshire 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Louis, A. L., 606 N. Spaulding Av. 
Naumoff, I., 2054 N. New Hampshire 
Rosenberg, Rev. A., 5637 De Longpre Av. 
Strasburg, M., 6730 Hollywood Blvd. 


Huntingdon Park 
Levin, B., 6515 S. Miles Av. 
Mathews, F. D., 7122 Marconi 
Shapiro, H., 6409 Pacific Blvd. 


Long Beach 


Taback, L., 1550 E. Anaheim 
Temple Israel Rel. Schl., 439 W. Anaheim 
Av. 


Los Angeles 
PATRON 
Schulberg, B. P., 525 Lorraine Blvd. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
ae O. P., 305 Bk. of Hollywood 


g& 
Friedman, P., 619 Municipal Water & 
Power Bldg. 
Jewish Inst. of Los Angeles, 208 Beaux 
Arts Bldg. 
Lazard, Mrs. E. M., 547 S. Mingeley Dr. 
Los Angeles Lodge 487, ft. 0.8 
Newmark, M. R., 977 erat 
Robinson, A., ah Waverly Dr. 
Salinger, N., 3045 W. 8th 
Temple Emanuel, 631 S. Manhattan PI. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Arnold, J. K., 152 S. Sycamore Av. 
Baff, W. E., 1711 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Balter, H. G., 4649 Beverly Blvd. 
Behrstock, I., 803 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Benjamin, I. B., 712 Union Bk. Bldg. 
Bennett, S., 644 S. Citrus 

Bernstein, D. B., 723 Chapman Bldg. 


Blumenthal, M. I., 1660 N. Western Av. 

Brown, C., 432 S. McCadden Pl 

Cahn, Henry S., 629 S. Norton Av. 

Cohen, H. K., 110 N. Alexandria Av. 

Deutsch, Jacob, 1040 S. Los Angeles 

Dubin, Rabbi M. H., 636 S. Hobart’ Blvd. 

Edelmen, Dr. D. W., 636 S. Hobart Blvd. 

Epstein A., 5165 Denker 

Farbstein, J., 949 Date 

Fisch, A., 2040 N. Berendo 

Fox, S. E., 136 N. Vista 

Frankel, J., 801 S. Manhattan Pl. 

Friedman, G., 6425 Hollywood Blvd. 

Gerecht, E. F., 418 Fay Bldg. 

Glasband, L., 918 N. Kenmore Av. 

Goldman, B. M., 916 Garfield Blvd. 

Gumbiner, H. L., B’way & 8th 

Haber, P. R., 1742 Westmoreland Blvd. 

Hackel, Aaron Wm., 203 S, Citrus Av. 

Harris, F. E., 675 S. Westmoreland Av. 

Hollzer, Judge H. A., 245 S. Norton Av. 

Kahn, P. M., 502a S. Hobart Blvd. 

Karl, P., 207 S. Main 

Kavinoky, Dr. N., Wilshire Medical Bldg. 

Kohn, Rabbi J., 624 S. Berendo 

Levi, B., 1248 Wholesale 

Levine, H., 140 S. Rio 

Lieberman, J. J., 916 Garfield Bldg. 

Lince, J. B., 421 Ass’d. Realty Bldg. 

Lindenbaum, Morris, 1922 W. 22nd 

Lipman, S., 843 S. Los Angeles 

Lipsitch, 1. 1., 742 S. Hill 

Lissauer, Rabbi H., 747 S. Hill 

Los Angeles Public Library 

Lyon, Dr. L. O., 1824 W. 38th Pl. 

Maharam, Mrs. L., 2618 Edgehill Dr. 

Mark, M. E., 620 Lincoln Bldg. 

Meltz, J. J., 900 N. Hazard 

Nordlinger, L. S., 515 S. Lorraine Blvd. 

Potter, D. M., 511 Chapman Bldg. 

Prell, J. I., 675 S. Crenshaw Blvd. 

Religious Sch. B’nai B’rith, 636 S. 
Hobart Blvd. 

Riche, Aaron, 823 Ridgely Dr. 

Rittenberg, Mrs. Lena, 515 S. Cummings 

Rosanoff, Dr. A. J., 2007 Wilshire Blvd. 

Rosenblum, A., 314 S. Alexandria 

Rosenthal, A. B., 669 S. Union Ay. 

Rubin, I. R., 1620 4th Av. 

Sadler, S., 108 N. Sycamore 

Savetnick, D., 210 N. Berendo 

Saylin, Dr. G. J., 2202 Brooklyn Av. 

Schapiro, J. G., 704 Lincoln Bldg. 

Scheinman, Judge B. J., Municipal Court 

Schireson, L., 2907 Hillcrest Dr. 

Schwartzman, T. I., 1907 W. 6th 

Segall, Dr. G., 6411 Melrose Av. 

Shapiro, J., 609 S. Gramercy Pl. 

Shapiro, N., 214 S. Spring 

Shapiro, P., 628 Hellman Bldg. 

Shapiro & Shapiro, 1307 Edgecliffe Dr. 

Silverman, Rey. A., 319 S. Berendo 

Silverman, Wm., 2030 N. Edgemont 

Sohmer, Theo., 237 S. Los Angeles 

Tyre, Ben, P. O. Box 1170 Arcade Station 

Wolpe, A. S., 408 S. Spring 


Colorado 


Oakland 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Jewish Community Center 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Coffee, Rabbi R. I., 28th & Webster 

Joslyn, M. A., 537 Foothill Blvd. 

Samuels, Dr. H. J., 1319 Central Bk. 
Bldg. 

Sapper, H. J., 732 14th 

Silverstein, B., Tribune Tower 


Sacramento 
Davis, H., 830 45th 


San Diego 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Fox, S. I., 1004 24th 
Hillkowitz, S., Box 223 
Wolf, Hyman S., 524 ‘F” 


San Francisco 
LIFE MEMBERS 


Ehrman, M., 2618 Jackson 

Gross, D., Hotel El Cortez 

Levi, J., Jr., c/o H. Levi Co. 
Neustadter, Mrs. J. H., Hotel St. Francis 
Rosenthal, I. L., 177 Post 

Weil, L. P., c/o Buckingham & Hecht 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


B’nai B’rith Library, 149 Eddy 
Cerf, Dr. Alvin E., 1080 Flood Bldg. 
Kahn, Helen L., 1100 Sacramento 
Redlick, Henry, 98 Jordan Av. 
Spector, D. S.,- Rialto Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bender, Albert M., 1369 Post 
Bernstein, Wm., 1165 Devidadiro 
Camp, H., 49 4th 

Cohn, Miss Pauline, 1732 Geary 
Goldman, Heim, Russ Bldg. _ 
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Herzberg, S. A., 1119 Fillmore 

Hyman, Mrs. Jos., Fairmont Hotel 

Jacobi, J. J., Hotel Mark Hopkins” 

Jewish Com, Personal Ser., 447 Sutter 

Kahn ,Wm., 1707-35 Howard 

Levey, E. C., 2940 Lake 

Levison, J. B., 2420 Pacific 

Levy, M. H., 1600 Scott 

Newman, Juda, 110 Market 

Reichert, Rabbi I. F., Temple Emanuel 

Roeder, S. M., 1302 Humboldt Bk. Bldg. 

Samuelson, S., 30 Cornwall 

Savannah, M., 1830 Clay 

Schmulowitz, N., 625 Market 

Sloss, Mrs. M. C., 1830 Jackson, Apt. F 

Temple Eman. E. Rel. School, Lake & 
Arguella Blvd. 

Wolff, Harry K., 408 Balfour Bldg. 

Y. M. and Y. W. H.A., 121 Haight 


San Gabriel 
Shohan, A., 203 East Live Oak 


Santa Monica 


Feldstein, M., 1415 Ocean Av. 
Lippman, J., 142 Adelaide Dr. 


Santa Rosa 
Rosenberg, Max, 511 B 


Stockton 
Stein, I. F., 33 S. Eldorado 


Torrance 
Isenstein, P., 2067 Carson 


Watsonville 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Curiel, H., P. O. Box Q 


Yolo 
Borach, B., 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs 


Newman, A., 1221 N. Cascade Av. 
Schaefer, Dr. S. W., 1029 N. Nevada Av. 


Denver 
PATRON 
Bernheim, I. W., 825 York 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


B. M. H. Religious School, 16th & 
Gaylord 

Boscowitz, S., 2744 W. Colfax Av. 

Bronfin, Dr. I. D., 3800 E. Colfax Av. 

Cowen, A. B., 620 Security Bldg. 


Dveirin, Dr. H. E., 650 Corona 

Friedman Rabbi W. S., 733 E. 8th Av. 

Frumess, H. H., 605 16th 

Goldberg, S. M., Ernest & Cranmer Bldg. 

Goldberg, W. H., 1030 University Bldg. 

Heller, Simon J., 515 E. & C. Bldg. 

Hillkowitz, Dr. P., 236 Metropolitan Bldg. 

Kauvar, Rabbi C. H., 1567 York 

Levy, Dr. M., 709 Republic Bldg. 

Miller, Dr. E. A., 798 Josephine 

Miller, Dr. L. I., Metropolitan Bldg. 

Morris, Ernest, 815 Symes Bldg. 

Morris, Dr. J. M., 724 Republic Bldg. 

Nat. Jew. Hosp. for Consumptives, 3800 
E. Colfax Ay. 
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Neusteter, Meyer, 1243 Filmore 
Priess, S., 645 Madison 

Radetsky, M.S., 768 Gilpin 
Radinsky, A. D., 3025 W. 21st Av. 
Samuels, I., 1795 Grape 

Schayer, M. S., Empire Bldg. 
Schlesinger, M. H., 181 Race 
Schockett, H., 1573 Osceola 


{Connecticut 


Schwartz, H. J., 1255 Humboldt 
Shubart, B., 2241 Clermont 
Strauss, M. J., 1300 Lafayette 
The Expatients Tubercular Home 
Wolff, J. L., 2020 Albion 


Pueblo 
Zigmond, Rabbi M., Temple Emanuel 


CONNECTICUT 


Ansonia 
Luria, K., 120 S. Cliff 


Bridgeport 


Brody, Sam’l., 138 Parrott Av. 

Cohen, H. L., 945 Main 

Covitt, P., 1286 Laurel Av. 

Elson, Irving, 1401 Fairfield Av. 
Engelman, S., 945 Main 

Finkelstone, L. S., Liberty Bldg. 
Goldstein, H. A., 945 Main 

Hirsch, Marcus, 288 State 

Hoffman, M., 209 Knowlton 

Kotler, I. L., 1586 North Av. 

Lifshiz, Ely, 1629 North Av. 

Martin, Rabbi A. L., 12 Beechwood Av. 
Mellitz, Sam’l., 2681 Fairfield Av. 
Resnick, M. E., 97 Wentworth 

Schine, I. E., 420 Brooklawn Av. 
Shapiro, J. G., 945 Main 

Tenple Lib’y, Fund, 420 Brooklawn Av. 
Weiss, A. B., 1115 Main 


Bristol 
Appell, D. A., 107 N. Main 
Fairfield 
Schnee, S. N. 
Hartford 


LirzE MEMBER 
Herrup, Sol. R., 435 Farmington Ay. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Albrecht, A. S., 983 Main 

Baum, D., 533 Park 

Block, A., 32 S. Quaker Lane 
Cantarow, Dr. J. I., 63 Campfield Av. 
Clavan, A. M., 21 Darien 

Dolgin, Mrs. Vor 31 Westbourne Pkwy. 
Epstein, H. I., 750 Main 

Feldman, Rabbi A. J., 145 Ballard Dr. 
Gaberman, IDye, IDS, 35 Chatham 
Gendler, A. I., 313 Wethersfield Av. 
Glatzer, J., 76 Plainfield 

Goldberg, Dr. A., 13 Keney Ter. 
Goldenthal, M. L., 79 Maplewood Av. 
Goldenthal, M., 181 Westbourne Pkwy 
Hartman, E. M., 160 N. Oxford 
Herrschaft, Miss E. L., 320 Ann 
Herchman, S., 27 Colebrook 

Heyman, Dr. J., 74 Brettan Rd. 


Hoffenberb, Jos. A., 31 Seyms 
Hoffman, Abraham, 35 Brook 
Katz, Louis H., 20 Lorraine 
Kellin, S., 84 Plainfield 
Kopplemann, H. P., 83 Canton 
Levine, H., 10 Hebron 

Levine, H., 128 Greenfield 

Levine, Dr. Sinclair S. 54 Church 
Liftig, Dr. M. D., 524 Albany Av. 
Mellamed, Miss M. E., 119 Capitol Av. - 
Mosesson V., 208 Cornwall 
Neiditz, M. J., 86 Colebrook 
Older, M., 56 Highland 

Radin, R. J., 25 Brettan Rd. 
Rosenthal, S., 408 Farmington Av. 
Rulnick, S. D., 81 Love Lane 
Schwalsky, J., 983 Main 

Scoler, E., 119 Magnolia 

Shapiro, A., 336 Trumbull 
Silverman, Rabbi M., 195 Ridgefield 
Solomon, M., 62 Putnam 

Taylor, M. M., 53 Beverly Rd. 
Taylor, R., 650 Main 

Vershbow, Dr. N., 28 Sisson Av. 
Wernick, Dr. By 6 Deerfield Av. 
WisMie &) Yi .W. H. Ass'n, 320 Ann 


Meriden 


Lipman, I. A., c/o Acme Sterling Corp. 
Rosenberg, Dr. H. S., 60 Pleasant 


New Britain 
Clark, B. F., 50 Robert 
Davis, L. E., 24 Vance 
Levinthal, A. J., 290 Hart 
Le Witt, G., 85 Russell 
Milcowitz, H., Vance 
Mohill, L., 297 Main 
Nair, D. L., 81 Columbia Av. 
Nair, I., 13 Vine 
Rosenberg, L., 769 Arch 
Saxe, M. D., 74 Hart 
Shurberg, S., 45 Columbia 
Sokol, D., 760 Arch 
Sokol, M., 80 Grove Hill 
Winkle, F., 338 Main 


New Haven 
Baker, M. L., 331 East 2 
B'nai, Jacob St School, 347 George 
Bogin, N., 98 Anita 
Bolton, C. 158 Goffe Ter. 
Botwinik, Mrs. F., 216 Goffe Ter. 


Delaware] 


Botwinik, Hyman, 450 Norton 
Botwinik, S., 545 Ellsworth Av. 
Canter, J. G., 129 Bishop 

Caplan, Jacob, 115 Westwood Rd. 
Chapnick, B. M., 433 Wash. Av. 
Chapnick, J. M., 53 W. Rock Av. 
Drazen, Mrs. D. 10 Norton 
Drazen, H., 364 Central Av. 
Estra, S., 145 Coungress Av. 

Free Public Library 

Friedman, A. M., 786 Orange 
Gans, Dr. L. R., 124 Everit 
Goldman, W. H., 173 McKinley Av. 
Gordon, Israel, 152 Temple 
Greenberg, Rabbi L., 1606 Chapel 
Hoffman, Bernard E., 70 College 
Isenberg, M., 29% B’way 

Jacobs, A., 7 Waverly Pl. 

Kleiner, Isaac L., 188 Livongston 
Kraft, Herman, 87 Norton 
Lesnow, S., 577 Ellsworth Av. 
Lesnow, W., 5 Collis 

Levine, E., 192 Goffe Ter. 
Linderman, L., 154 Orange 
Lipofsky, I., 275 Winthrop Av. 
Lowenthal, H., 208 McKinley Av. 
Mishkan Israel Temple, Box 1672 
Orchowsky, Miss A., 329 Whally Av. 
Rubin, A., 320 Central Av. 

Sachs, M., 84 Oak 

Schwartzman, A., 1867 Chapel 
Schwartzman, E., 83 Meadow 
Schwartzman, L., 1563 Boulevard 
Shrebnik, J. I., 152 Temple 
Silverman, S., 144 Gilbert Av. 
Siskin, Rabbi E. E., Orange and Audobon 
Ullman, A. S., 185 Church 
Ullman, Jos. A., 115 Linden 
Weinberg, S., 1565 Boulevard 
Weinstein, D. G., 133 Vista Ter. 
Weller H., 425 George 

Wolfe, Isaac, 42 Church 
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Yale University Library 
Y. M. and Y. W. H. A., 304 Crown 


New London 


Horowitz, Col. N., Post Office Bldg. 
Spitz, E., 410 Bank 


Stamford 


Adler, Noah, 54 Park Row 

Altman, L. M., 110 Washington Av. 
Dimenstein, G., 53 Prospect 
Naves, H., 181 Strawberry Hill 
Nemoiten, Dr. J., 96 Main 
Presman, B., 578 Atlantic 
Siegelbaum, A., 302 Summer 
Temple Beth El Study Circle 

Wilk, M. M., 69 Lafayette 
Winograd, Rabbi S., 8 Florence Pk. 


Waterbury 
Birenbaum, H., 781 Pine 
Greenblatt, Mrs. C., 33 Columbia Blvd. 
Greenblatt, Mrs. I. F., 30 Kaytonne Av. 
Jennes, J. K., 18 Crescent 
Schwartz, Rabbi H. E., 733 Cooke 
eyes f Rabbi M. D., 24 Woodlawn 

er. 

Solomon, Mrs. A., 34 Farmington Ay. 
Stoll, I., 134 E. Main 
Walzer, Chas., 252 Hillside 


Waterville 
Kramer, S., 45 Wheeler 


West Haven 


Jacobs, Jacob, 29 Martin 
Unger, Mrs. F., 797 Savin Avy. 


DELAWARE 


Dover 
Shindler, B., P. O. Box 85 


Seaford 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Van Leer, Chas. 


Wilmington 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Himber, J., 517 W. 3d 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Barsky, Nathan, 904 West 

Bell, R., 1521 W. 6th 

Breuer, Chas. K., 915 Market 
Breuer, Max ,2601 N Franklin 
Cannon, E. S., 510 Citizens Bk. Bldg. 


Cong. Beth. Emeth. School, 911 
Washington 

Finger, Aaron, 2305 Harrison 

Finger, M., 805 W. 23rd 

Finkelstein, I. B., 1618 Franklin 

Ginns, O., 424 McCabe Av. 

Ginsburg, A., P. O. Box 33 

Keil, Max, 2103 Boulevard 

Lange, L., 706 Tatnall 

Levy, Morris, 708 N. Rodney 

Miller, N., 703 N. Broome 

Orlick, J., 636 W. Fourth 

Rich, B. O., 2420 Madison 

Rosenblatt, Jacob, 312 W. 14th 

Rosenblatt, Louis, 2206 Jefferson 

Sayer, A., 18th & Market 

Schagrin, C. W., 903 Shipley 

Topkis, Harry, 413 W. 21st 

Wilmington Institute Free Library 

Wolters, Mrs. R. W., 600 N. Broome 
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[Georgia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


PATRON 
Friedenwald, Dr. H., 2128 Bancroft Pl. 
N. W 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Brandeis, Justice Louis D., Florence 
Court West 

Gichner, F. S., 1214 D. St., N. W. 

Hecht, Alex., 515 7th, N. W. 

Lyon, Simon, 2029 Conn. Ay. 

Rosenberg, M. D., 7th & E. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Behrend, R. B., 1315 F., N. W. 

Berg, John, 1022 Nat’ Press Bldg. 
Berman, Miss Sonia, 1007 ‘‘E’’, N. W. 
Bornet, D., 3627 Ordway N. W. 

deFord, A. V., 1673 Columbia Rd., N. W. 
Fishman, I., 3134 19th, N. W. 
Freedman, J., 1630 Webster, N. W. 
Gilbert, F. C., Takoma Pk. 

eae H., 208 Rhode Island Av., 
Gottlieb ,L. S., 2814 Conn. Av., N. W. 


Heilprin, G. F., 1329 F, N. W. 
Hershfield, I., 1115 Connecticut Av., 


N. W. 
Herzmark D., 705 Florida Av. 
Kaufman, E. I., 1415 H, N. W. 
Landes, N. T., 902 Emerson, N. W. 
Loeb, Rabbi J. T., 222 Eye, N. W. 
Matz, Jt, 3610 “‘S’’, N. W. 
Mintz, I., 938 F, N. W. 
wTewhouse, Dr. Benj., 4213 16th, N. W. 
Philips, J. J., 5029 7th, N. W. 
Rhoade, Max, 205 Union Trust Bldg. 
Rudolph, S., 3712 Military Rd. 
Sachs, W. M., 1513 Webster, N. W. 
Selis, A. C., 1410 Taylor, N. W. 
Shalowitz, A. L., 130 Webster, N. W. 
Simon, Rev. A., 3722 Harrison 
Stein, J. M., 523 13th 
Tepper, J. L., 3733 Northampton : 
The Jewish Welfare Federation, 711‘‘G", 
N. W. 


Tobriner, Leon, 932 Southern Bldg. 
Wallack, N. N., 3933 Military Rd., N. W. 
Washington Heb. Cong., 816 8th, N. W. 
Wilner, J. A., 2603 Conn. Av., N. W. 
Wolpe, J. H., 3302 14th, N. W. 

Zarchin, Dr. M. M., 3435 Brown, N. W. 


FLORIDA 


Arcadia 
Rosin, S. 


Jacksonville 


Kaplan, Rabbi Israel L., Laura & Ashley 
Klepper, S. J., 2317 College 

Peiser, I., 2142 Pearl 

Wiesel, Rabbi A. S., Silver and W. Third 


Miami 


Apte, D. J., 1725 N. W. 7th Av., 
Cohen, I., 811 Biscoyne Bk. Bldg. 
Feibelman, H. U., Box 2750 


Kepiam Rev. Dr. J. H., 249 N. E. 17th 
er. 
Mandell, K., 3012 Southwest 8th 


Pensacola 
Friedmann, Rey. Dr. M., Temple Beth El 


St. Petersburg 
Young, J. L., 611 Central Av. 


Tampa 
Maas, Ernest, 835 S. Edison Ay. 
Steinberg, C. S., 3705 Tenth 


Zielonka, Rabbi D. L., Bayshore Colonial 
Hotel 


GEORGIA 


Aibany 
Landau, Rev. E. A., 511 Commerce 


Athens 
Michael, M. G., Box 22 


Morris, Lee, 190 Univ. Dr. 
Atlanta 


Alexander, H. A., 723 Piedmont Av., N.E. 
Goettinger, B., 160-64 Trinity Av., S. W. 


Goldstein, M. F., 37 Park Lane 

Haas, Herbert J., 616 Ponce de Leon Av. 

Heyman, Arthur, 507 Conally Bldg. 

Hirsch, Harold, 70 Waverly Way 

Jacobs, H. S., 1116 Piedmont Av., N. E. 

Jewish Educational Alliance, 318 Capitol 
Av., S. E. 

Levitas, Louis J., 25 Poplar 

ain RGus D., 1017 St. Charles Av., 


Schiffer, S., 161 Spring St. Bldg., N. W. 


Illinois] e 
Augusta 
Leiser, Rabbi J., 2251 Central Av. 
Columbus 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hirsch, Miss Addie, 1124 Fourth Av. 

ANNUAL MEMBER 
Rosenthal, Rabbi F. L., 1528 4th Av. 


Elberton 
Patz, S., College Av. 
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La Grange 
Goldstein, Mrs. Pauline 


Savannah 


Jewish Edu. Alliance, 328 Barnard 
Solomon, Rabbi G., 19 E. 46th 


West Point 


Hagedorn, Mrs. Philip, 701 Heyman 
Heyman, Miss Bertha, Box 129 


ILLINOIS 


Alton 
Olian, Leo S., 710 E. B’way 


Aurora 
Joseph, I., 240 Oak Av. 
Swimmer, J., 1202 Galena Blvd. 
Zidell, J., 364 Grand Av. 


Calumet City 
Diamondstein, Dr. J., 796 State Line 


Champaign 


Hillel Foundation, 625 E. Green 
Kuhn, Isaac 


Chicago 


LirE MEMBERS 
Lidov, Mrs. S. J., 41 S. Central Pk. Av. 


PATRON 
De Lee, Dr. J. B., 5028 Ellis Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Ascher, F., 3229 S, Ashland Av. 
Becker, J. H., 100 S. La Salle 
Frankenstein, W. B., 840 N. Michigan 


Av. 
Glick, L. G., 835 S. Hermitage Av. 
Grossman, M. M., 32 W. Randolph 
Jaffe, E. M., 1020 W. 36th 
Kaplan, N. D., 1520 Westminster Bldg. 
Kline, S., 310 S. Michigan Av. 
Levine, Wm., 105 W. Madison 
Loeb, A. F., 6738 Ridgeland Av. 
Lurie, Max, 3539 W. 26th 
Newberger, Dr. Chas., 310 S. Mich. Av. 
Platt, S. P., 320 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Rigot, M., 225 N. Wabash Av. 
Romberg, Mrs. E., 5490 S. Shore Dr. 
Rubovits, T., 4439 Drexel Blvd. 
Schur, Mrs. Herman, 5125 Ellis Av. 
Smidt, J., 6339 N. Sacramento 
Sultan, Wm., 120 E.. Pearson 
Turner, Rabbi J., 4167 Ogden Av. 
Weinfeld, Chas., 6746 Bennett Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abram, Harry, 3930 Lexington 
Alpha Zeta Gamma Dental Fraternity, 
3154 Diversey Av. 
Andalman, Mrs. S. J., 527 W. 62d 
Arkin, M., 160 N. La Salle 
Arkin, Dr. M. L., 5045 N. Ridgeway Av. 
Barnett, S. B., 155 N. Clark 
Bauer, Lester L., 188 W. Randolph 
Becker, A., 5038 N. St. Louis Av. 
Benjamin, Dr. S., 7359 Chappel 
Bensinger, B. E., 623 S. Wabash Av. 
Berkman, Mrs. H., 5480 Blackstone 
Bernstein, A. L., 6730 Merrill Av. 
Bernstein, Fred, 7025 Cregier Av. 
Bernstein, G., 5910 S. Carpenter 
Bernstein & Gordon, 77 W. Washington 
Bernstein, H. H., 5316 Greenwood Av. 
Bernstein, M. A., 500 S. Wells 
Birnbaum, Rey. Dr. B. H., 3036 Palmer 


Sq. 
Blatt, M., 139 N. Clark 
Block, M. N., 134 N. La Salle 
Bloom, D. A., 3933 Pine Grove Av. 
Blumenthal, Dr. A. R., 4721 Ellis Av. 
Bonnheim, A. B., 8116 Essex 
Bronstein, Rabbi D., 8142 Drexel Av. 
Buchner, Miss R., 1346 Springfield Av. 
Burr, Maurice, 111 W. Monroe 
Callner, Jos. M., 3258 Graves Ct. 
Cohen, A. E., 176 W. Adams 
Cohen, Archie H., 3842 W. Jackson 


Blvd. 
Cohen, L., 115 S. Dearborn 
Cohen, Louis A., 4859 Broadway 
Cohn, A. A., 5032 Woodlawn Av. 
Cohn, Carl, 6841 Clyde Av. 
Colen, J. A., 7723 Essex 
Comroe, Dr. Jos. I., 25 E. Wash. 
Cowen Mrs. Israel, 5125 Drexel Blvd. 
D’Ancona, A. E., Windermere Hotel, E. 
D’Ancona, E. N., 1038 Stock Ex. 

B 


Idg. 
David, J. B., 839 County Bldg. 
Davidsohn, Dr. I., 23 S. Central Pk. Av. 
Davis, Dr. H. I., 4752 Ellis Av. 
Davis, Jas., 1400 Milwaukee Av. 
Davis, Meyer, 1003 Milwaukee Av 
Delson, Louis J., 32 W. Randolph 
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Diamond, Jacob, 11 S. La Salle 
Dulsky, Louis, 29 S. La Salle 

Dushkin, Dr. A. M. 1800 Selden 
Ehrlich, A. M., 64 W. Randdolph 
Einstein, D. G., 1419 Conway Bldg. 
Eisenstein, S., 1347 Greenleaf Av. 
Elenbogen, H., 3222 Lawrence Av. 
Elfenbaum, Dr. A., 3460 Lawrence Av. 
Elkan, H., 833 Haines 

Emanuel Sab. Sch., 701 Buckingham PI. 
Enelow, B. F., 110 S. Dearborn 
Feigen, A. P., 536 Brompton Av. 
Feingold, I. T., 5050 Drexel Blvd. 
Feldman, M. J., 2430 E. 74th 
Felsenthal, Eli B., 69 W. Wash. 

Felton, O. G., 130 W. Wells 

Fisher, H.H., 5412 Ingelside Av. 
Fisher, J., 140 N. Dearborn 

Fisher, Dr. M., 3300 Douglas Blvd. 
Fishman, S. Y., 1063 Columbia Av. 
Fleischman, M., 3347 W. Monroe 

Fox, Rabbi G., 7215 Jeffrey Av. 

Frank, B., 548 Marquette Bldg. 
Franklin, Miss P., 5427 Greenwood Av. 
Frazin, A. L., 9036 Commercial Av. 
Freed, I. B., 4300 N. Lake Shore 
Freedman, Dr. I. V., 5816 Kenmore Ay. 
Freehof, Rabbi S. B., 54th & Cornell Av. 
Fridus, Dr. S. L., 1809 W. 47th 
Gerngross, L., 1219 Madison Pk. 
Goldberg, B., 1326 Blue Island Av. 
Goldberg, H., 542 Brampton Pl. 
Goldberg, Max, 9009 Commercial Av. 
Sane Dr. I. J. K., 2238 W. North 


v. 
Goldfine, Dr. A. H. C., 3844 W. Jack- 
son Blvd. 
Goldman, S., 155 N. Clark 
Goldman, Rabbi S., 692 Irving Pk. Blvd. 
Goldstein, A. W., 2415 N. Kedzie Blvd. 
Gollin, Dr. I. S., 2756 W. Division 
Gordon, H., 1321 S. Tripp Av. 
Greenberg, I. L., 105 W. Madison 
Greenhut, J. M., 3502 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Grossman, B. J., 426 Briar Pl. 
Gunther, Mrs. S. L., 4752 Virginia 
v. 
Halperin, A. Z., 4642 Malden 
Harrison, Miss M., 3639 Pine Grove Av. 
Harrison, Sol., 134 N. La Salle 
Hartman, Mrs. G. L., Hotel Windermere 
Hatowsky, M. J., 5 S. Wabash Av. 
Hershenson, H. G., 100 N. La Salle 
Herst, F., 332 S. Michigan Av. 
Hevesh, Dr. Jos., 3507 Lawrence Av. 
Himmel, I. I., 6421 Harvard Av. 
Hodes, B., 7025 Chappel Av. 
Hollander, H., 4960 N. Spaulding Av. 
Hollender, Dr. S. S., 415 Aldine Av. 
Honor, Dr. L. L., 5755 Dorchester Av. 
Horner, Hon. H., 647 County Bldg. 
Hornstein, H. G., 1507 Wicker Pk. Av. 
Horwich, B., 2455 Archer Ay. 
Jacobs, H. A., A1105 Ins. Exch. Bldg. 
Jacobs, I., 105 S. La Salle 
Jewish Daily Forward, 1256 S. Kedzie 
v. 


[Illinois 


auras Peoples Institute, 3500 Douglas 

Blvd. 

Kahn, Dr. M., 4631 S. Ashland Av. 

Kaplan, J., 4759 Drexel Blvd. 

Hepa Dr. M. I., 3837 W. Roosevelt 
Blvd. 


Kaplan, Dr. S., 3508 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Karpen, A., 810 S. Wabash 

Katz, H., 134 N. La Salle 

Katz, Samuel, 1244 W. Division 

Katz, S., 8122 S. Morgan 

Katz, W. M., 1244 W. Division 

Klaff, B., 6648 N. Glenwood Av. 

Klein, J., 745 N. Clark 

Klein, Morris, 747 N. Clark 

Koenig, H. D., 726 Conway Bldg. 
Koenigsberg .S., 134 N. La Salle 

Kohn, A. R., 1225 Chase Av. 

Komaiko, S. B., 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Konecky, M., 6327 S. Talman Av. 
Korach, H., 900 Van Buren 

Kreeger, M., 213 W. 63rd 

Krown, C., 23 S. Franklin 

Kurtzon, M., 14th & Talman 
Lachmann, N., 208 S. La Salle 

Lackritz, P. N., 29 E. Madison 
Landfield, H. S., 139 N. Clark 

Lappen, M., 932 Ainslie 

Laser, M. T., 641 Orleans 

Lasker, I., 33 N. La Salle 

Lassen, Rabbi A. L., 6642 N. Ashland Av. 
Lassers, I. A., 1828 Euclid Av. 

Lazar, S., 6644 Newgard Av. 

Lazarus, A., 175 W. Jackson Blvd 
Lebensohn, Dr. M. H., 7 W. Madison 
Lehrfeld, Rabbi H., 1414 N. Washtenaw 


Av. 
Lehrfeld, Rabbi L. J., 5540 Congress 
Levin, I. A., 188 W. Randolph 
Levin, J., 33 N. La Salle 
Levin, Louis, 1340 Carroll Av. 
Levinson, Dr. A., 3245 Douglas Blvd. 
Levinson, Miss L., Windermere East 
Hotel 
Levinson, M. K., 11 S. La Salle 
Levinson, Dr. Y. N., 2136 Lincoln Pk. W. 
Levy, Rabbi F. A., 445 Melros 
Lib’y of Logan Sq. Cong., 3135 Fuller- 
ton Av. 
Hey of Moody Bible Inst., 153 Inst. 


Lieberman, I. K., 180 N. Michigan Ay. 
Lifschutz, Dr. J., 125 N. Mayfield Ay. 
Lipsky, H. A., 308 City Hall 
Livingston, S., 160 N. La Salle 

Loeb, I. A., 155 N. Clark, R. 322 

Loeb, J. M., 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Loewenberg, M. L., 1317 S. Avers Av. 
Lund, I. A., 5470 Everett Av. 

Mack, Hon .J. W., 4140 Drexel Blvd. 
Mann, Rabbi L. L., 4622 Grand Blvd. 
Margolis, H., 697 Milwaukee Av. 
Margolis, J., 543 W. Division 

Marwick, P., 3530 Sheridan Rd. 

Mayer, C. F., 7625 Yates Av. 

Melcher & Landow, Merchandise Mach. 
Mendelsohn, S., 6510 S. Green 


Illinois] 


Mendelsohn, Rabbi S. F., 5140 N. Central 
Pk. Av. 
Mendelsohn, Wm., 1213 W. Van Buren 
Meyer, M., 3932 Pine Grove Av. 
Miller, M., 8842 Commercial Av. 
Morrison, T. S., 3800 Sheridan Rd. 
Myerson, H. J., 1020 Ardmore Av. 
Nemiro, Dr. A. F., 631 S. Ashland Blvd. 
Nickelson & Berger, 8501 Balto. Av. 
Nierman, E. A., 4537 Drexel Blvd. 
Osherman, Miss M. E., 116 S. Michigan 


Av. 
Ovson, M., 110 N. Franklin 
Pearlman, Dr. S. J., 180 N. Michigan 


Av. 
Pennish, L. E., 110 S. Dearborn 
Perlovitch & Vinik, 1053 W. 61st 
Phillipson, S., 828 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Pincus, Sam’l, Z., 105 W. Adams 
Piser, S. S., 3125-27 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Platt, B. N., 840 La Fayette Pkway. 
Quasser, J. H., 517 Harris Trust Bldg. 
Remington, Dr. S., 710 Buena 
Rhode, A. M., 223 W. Madison 
Rosenbaum, Rabbi D., 1227 Indepen- 
dence Blvd. 
Rosenberg, A. H., 2052 Pierce Av. 
Rosenberg, J., 2634 Logan Blvd. 
Rosenblatt, S. J., 3500 Sheridan Rd. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M., ‘‘The Drake”’ 
Rosenheim, Mrs. D., 5038 Drezel Blvd. 
Rosenstein, L., 6716 Clyde Av. 
Rosenzweig, I., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Salomon, S. N., 454 Melrose 
Saltzman, H. S., 6503 S. Racine 
Salzman, Dr. H. A., 3508 W. Roose- 
velt Rd. 
Samuels, B., 57 E. 21st 
Samuels, J. L., 1321 Fargo Av. 
Schanfarber, Rev. T., 5042 Drexel 
Blvd. 
Scheftel, Ben., 1812 S. Clifton Pk. Av. 
Schloesinger, H. J., Standard Club 
Schloss, Max, 1418 Elmdale Ay. 
Schwartz, H., 1209 Heyworth Bldg. 
Schwartz, Dr. J. J., 5011 N. Troy Av. 
Schwartz, S. D., 4622 Grand Blvd. 
Seelig, Leo, 443 S. Halsted 
Sentinel Publishing Co., 511 S. Sangamon 
Shankman, M. E., 11 S. La Salle 
Shulman, M., 5718 Kenmore Av. 
Shure, Nathan, 206 W. Adams 
Siegel, C., 7026 S. Peoria 
Silver, L. H., 10 N. Clark 
Simon, Mrs. A. B., 3923 Jackson Blvd. 
Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, 1010 
Maxwell 
Singer, Rabbi J., 6932 N. Ashland Blvd. 
Smith, L. C., 7256 Luella Av. 
Soble, Aaron, 1903 Humboldt Blvd. 
Soboroff, Sam’l, 1500 N. Ogden Av. 
Solomon, Mrs. H. G., 951 Hyde Pk. Blvd. 
Sonnenschein, Dr. R., 180 N. Michigan 


Av. 
Sopkin, B., 4601 Wentworth Av. 
Spira, S., 922 Winona Av. 
Staller, N., 100 S. Menard Av. 
Stein, M., 8361 Burley Av. 
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Steinberg, S. E., 3757 Giddings 

Steindler, A., 11 N. Green 

Stern, C. H., 3258 Douglas Blvd. 

Stern, M., 5022 Woodland Av. 

Stolz, Rev. Dr. J., 5010 Drexel Blvd. 

Strauss, S., 1335 W. 47th 

Strouse, Dr. S., 104 S. Michigan 

Sulzberger, Mrs. F. L., 1015 Hyde Pk. 

Blvd. 

Tabin, A., 7354 N. Seeley Av. 

Teller, Rabbi M., 547 E. 60th 

The Temple Rel. Schl., 5035 Greenwood 
Vv 


Thorek, Dr. M., American Hospital 
Tint, Dr. L. J., 185 N. Wabash Av. 
Trotzkey, E., 1550 S. Albany Av. 
Tumpeer, Dr. I. H., 310 S. Michigan Av. 
Van Gelder, M., 5747 Sheridan Rd. 
Vinik, H., 6631 S. Green 
Wald, Benedict, 5455 University Av. 
Warhaftig, Miss F., 6044 S. Aberdeen 
Wash. Blvd. Temple, 25 N. Karlov Av. 
Weiner, Dr. S. I., 1106 Independence 
Blvd. 
Weinfield, Dr. H., 2758 W. Van Buren 


Av. 
Wéinger, Sol., 918 Maxwell 
Wexler, Dr. M., 218 S. Wabash 
White, E. H., 701 Junior Ter. 
Winsberg, Geo., 941 Winona Av. 
Wittelle, Dr. F. M., 10534 Ewing 
Woldenberg, M., 159 W. Kinzie 
Wolf, H. M., 830 Oakwood Blvd. 
Wolf, J. D., 5119 W. Chicago Av. 
Wolfsohn, J. D., 3509 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Wolfson, C. J., 307 W. Van Buren 
Yalowitz, Dr. M., 9036 Commercial Av. 
Yanofsky, Dr. H., 3711 W. Roosevelt 


Rd. 
Zucker, S., 231 S. La Salle 


Christopher 
Sawyer & Rubin 


Cicero 
Shinglman, Dr. J., 4930 W. 13th 


Danville 
Bregstone, H. H., 816 E. Seminary 


Decatur 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Tick, H., 103 Woodlawn Av. 


Evanston 
Salzman, A. L., 2640 Lincolnwood Dr. 


Galesburg 
Nirdlinger, S. 


Geneseo 
Waterman, Henry, 222 W. 2nd 
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Glencoe 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Davis, General A., 600 Sheridan Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
North Shore Congregation 
Simon, W., 248 Hawethorn 
Stein, Mrs. B. L., 235 Hawthorne Lane 


Granite City 
Tri-City Hebrew S. School, P. O. Box 27 


Highland Park 
Mandel, Mrs. E., 130 Roger Williams Av 


Hubbards Woods 


Frankel, H. D., 1138 Scott Av. 
Gottlieb, H. N., 1137 Laurell Av. 


La Salle 
Hirsh, Dr. S., 521 First 


Moline 
Sklovsky, Max, 624 10th 


Oak Park 


Jacobi, H. S., 639 N. East Av. 
Moment, H., 421 S, Grove Av. 
Novgak, Dr. D. C., 540 S. Ridgeland 
v. 
Peoria 


Bloom, Mrs. H. T., 936 N. Glen Oak Av. 
Frankel, H., 631 S. Adams 

Friedman, D. S., 1518 N. Monroe 
Harris, Rabbi M., Temple Anshai Emeth 
Heller, R. A., 216 N. Elmwood Av. 
Horwitz, Dr. S., 928 Hamilton Blvd. 
Klein, D. S., 222 S. Adams 

Levitin, Dr. E. Z., 200 Rebecca PI. 
Szold, Jacob, 515 George 

Ullman, C. A., 203 Bradley Av. 
Woolner, Adolph, Jr., 439 Moss Av. 


Rockford 


Goldman, J., 149 Morgan 
Horwitz, A., 1829 Melrose 
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[Indiana 


Braude, Rabbi W. G., 944 N. Main 
Shanhouse, Chas., 1035 Haskell Av. 


Rock Island 


Graubart, Rabbi D., 2709-7th Av. 
Katz, J. L., 2525-224% 

Sabath, A., 859-17th 

Wiesman, L., 2301-3rd Av. 


Sesser 
Jackson, E. J. 


Springfield 
Snyder, Rabbi H. E., 2115 S. 4th 


Spring Valley 
Zand, H. J. 


Urbana 


Koller, Prof. A. H., 207 E. Washington 
Litman, Prof. Simon, 603 W. Green 
University of Illinois Library 


Waukegan 


Jacobs, C., 311 Julian 

Morrison, Chas., 226 Gillette Av. 
Rubin, A. M., 238 Gilette Av. 
Rubin, M. H., 318 Ridgeland Ay. 


Wilmette ! 


Schneider, B. B., 929 Linden Av. 
Suekoff, Mrs. L. A. 


Winnetka 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Faroll, Mrs. B., 741 Prospect Av. 
Hartman, Mrs. H., 755 Lincoln Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Sager, L. B., 206 Wimetka Av. 
Schuman Mrs, I., 890 Greenwood Av. 


Wood River 


Cohen, S., 25 E. Ferguson Av. 
Goldberg, Mrs. P., 41 E. Ferguson Ay. 


INDIANA 


Bedford 
Jacobs, Abe S. 


Crawfordsville 
Pearlman, Co., The George 


East Chicago 
Given, Albert, 4621 Magoun Av. 
Lewin, A. B., 702 Chicago Av. 
Seifer, L. H., 4237 Magoun Av. 


Evansville 


Bernstein, D. S., 1311 S. E. 2nd 

Ehrich, Dr. Wm. S., Citizens’ Bk. Bldg. 

Fine, I. J., 1309 Powell Av. 

Grusin, S. H., 928 Lodge Av. 

Gumberts, F. A., 114 Main 

Horn, Elias, 901 E. Mulberry Ct. 

Levy, Henry, 916 Powell Av. 

Minna Ravdin Memorial Judaica Central 
Lib’y. 

Ravdin, Dr. M., 431 Ravenswood Dr. 


Iowa] 


Skirball, Rabbi J. H., Wash. Av. 
Temple 

Skora, I., 217 Mulberry 

Weil, E., 800 E. Powell Av. 


Fort Wayne 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Lichtenberg, Lt. Col. C., 4616 S. Wayne 


Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Achduth Vesholom Cong. 
Hurwitz, Rev. M., 747 E. Wayne 
ay eater Rabbi S. H., 4424 Tacoma 
v. 


Gary 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Koltinsky, M., 610 W. 8th Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Bassin, Dr. B. M., 1412 Broadway 
Given, H., 650 Washington 
Kan, Dr. Alex. M., 3853 Broadway 
Lieberman, Morris, 2200 Broadway 
Milgram, Samuel H., 1336 Broadway 


Greencastle 
Sudranski, Sol. L. 


Hammond 


Krohngold, Rabbi J. B., Temple Beth .El 
Rothbardt, Mrs. C., 79th & Indiana 


Huntington 
Brenn J., Washington 
Bronstein, I. L., 1333 Cherry 
Bronstein, P., 1060 N. Byron 


Indianapolis 
Borinstein, L. J., 4137 Meridan, N. 
Davis, Lawrence B., 860 B’way 
Efroymson, G. A., 2036 N. Delaware 
Efroymson, Meyer, 3627 N. Penna. 
pence cts Rabbi M. M., 3034 Wash. 
vd. 
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Indianapolis Hebrew Cong., 401 Meyer 
Kiser Bk. Bldg. 

Ind. State Library, 47 State House 

Jewish Federation, 1137 Meyer-Kiser 
Bldg. 

Lyman, B., 2028 Central Av. 

Mantel, Emil, 3935 N. Meridian 

Medias, C., 721 N. Delaware 

Simon, M.N., 121 Penway 


Kokomo 
Levi, J. S., 1215 W. Sycamore 


Lafayette 
Messing, A. L., 516 Columbia 


Michigan City 
Moritz, M., 602 Spring 


Mishawaka 
Gilburt, S. Z., 514 Lincoln Way, E. 


Richmond 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Harsh, A., 100 S. 3rd 


Shelbyville 
Goodman, A., Public Square 


South Bend 


Dekelbaum, Z., 648 Associate Bldg. 
Rosenfeld, B., 435 S. Mich. Ay. 
Stern, Rabbi W. M., 209 Wakewa Av. 


Terre Haute 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Blumberg, Ben., 315 Star Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Plost, Mrs. P., 609 S. 5th 
Stern, Sara M., 919 S. 5th 
Temple Israel School, 909 S. 5th 


IOWA 


Cedar Falls 
Diamond, Paul 
Diamond, Sam 
Cedar Rapids 
Schoen, C., 356 Forest Drive 


Council Bluffs 
Bondarin, H., 1102 5th Av. 


Davenport 
PATRON 
Adler, E. P., 2104 Main 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Betty Adler Waterman, Memorial 
Library 
ANNUAL MEMBER 
Lefkowitz, Rabbi A. H., 522 Union Bk 
Bldg. 
Des Moines 


Adelman, J. D., 405 37th 
Adelman, L. J., 315 Franklin Av. 
Blank, A. H., 5206 Waterbury Rd. 
Brody, Jos. I., 930 W. 29th 
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Fleischman, Dr. A. G., 5900 N. 
Waterbury 

Frankel, Mrs. Belle G., 219 37th 

Ginsberg, H., 508 56th 

Kahn, M. O., 718 18th 

Mannheimer ,Rabbi E., 427 W. 51st 

Nollen .H. S., 402 29th 

Oransky, L., 505 Walnut 

Wilshinski, N. M., 1117 44th 


Iowa City 


Felsenthal, Miss E., Univ. of Ia. Lib'y 
Jung, Dr. M., University of Iowa 


{Kentucky 


Marshalltown 
Dorosin, H. L., 120 E. Main 


Sioux City 


Baron, B.,/1810 Grandview Blvd. 
Galinsky, A. L., 1524 Summit Av. 
Herzoff, F., 609 Centre 

Kutcher, L. J., 1114 McDonald 

Mt. Sinai Library, 14th & Nebraska 
Rabinowitz, Rabbi H. R., 2219 Jones 


Waterloo 
Kanofsky, J., 124 E. 5th 


KANSAS 


Concordia 
Brahinsky, Nathan 


El Dorado 


Abels, D., P. O. Box 110 
Levinson, H. 


Hutchinson 
Gottlieb, I., 212 A. East 


Kansas City 
Deutsch, A. B., 508 Minnesota Av. 


Leavenworth 


B’nai Jeshurun Lib’y 
Sarasohn, Rabbi I. 1., Planters Apts. 


Topeka 
Galitzski, Mrs. S., 1185 College Av. 


Wichita 


Kamen, S., 433 Quentin 
Richmond, Rabbi H., 320 N. Clifton Av 
Walienstein, H., 129 S. Belmont Av. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland 
Josselson, A., 2916 E. Bath Ay, 


Lexington 
Levy, M. L., 720 Bullock Pl. 


Louisville 
Adath Israel Cong., 834 3d 


Bazell, Rabbi S. N., 2nd and College Av. 


Brith Sholom Relig. School, 1525 3rd 
Diamond, Miss G., 433 E. Gray 
Ehrman, Hilmar, 1230 S. 3d 
Ellenstein, Mrs. S., 106 Hughes Ct. 
Essig, Dr. J. I., 413 Heyburn Bldg. 
Feitelson, P., 2732 W. Chestnut 
Isaacs, Mrs. L., 2130 Maryland Av. 
Lang, J., 515 E. Market 

Levy, Sol., 209 E. Jefferson 

Linker, Barnet, 110 W. Ormsby 
Louisville Free Public Library 
Meyer, Herman, 1525 3rd 


Morris, C. W., M. E. Taylor Bldg. 
Rauch, Rabbi J., Temple Adath Israel 
Rosenthal, L. A., 1211 S. 2d 
Shenson, S., 108 Hughes Ct. , 
Simon, J., 715 S. Preston 

Simon, M. H., 411 E. Chestnut 
Simons, L. L., 1317 Highland Ay. 
Simons, M. L., 1427 S. 2d 

Strull, Chas., 2100 Murray Av. 
Switow, M., 408 4th 

Waldman, M., 110 W. Hill 
Washer, B. T., 1335 2d 

Ver. Are 201Seod 


Newport 


Jacobs, Herman, 807 Monmouth 


Paducah 


Marks, M., B'way 
Simon, Moses, 33534 N. 7th 
Temple Israel Cong., B’way 


Maryland] 
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LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


LIFE MEMBER 


D. G. Lodge, I. O. B. B., 212 Whitney 
Central Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Binstock, Rabbi L., 2107 Calhoun 

Brener, P., 2231 Marengo 

Cahn, Mrs. M. S., 1930 Napoleon Av. 

Cohen, J., 221 Chartres 

Cohn, D. L., 800 Canal 

Feldman, Wm., 2504 Chestnut 

Godchaux, Mrs. P. L., 1237 Jackson Av 

Goldberg, Rabbi M. H., 1763 Jackson Av. 

Heller, I. H., 333 Audubon Blvd. 

Jewish Children’s Home, St. Charles & 
Peters Av. 

Kaiser, H. W., 614 Maritime Bldg. 

Leipziger, Rev. Dr. E. W., 7624 St. 
Charles Av. 

Lemann, M. M., Whitney Bldg. 

N. Orleans Pub. Lib., 1001 St. Chas. Av. 


Robbins, Isidore, 2207 Baronne 
Sabludowsky, J., 1129 Loyola 
Schwarz, Ralph, Canal Bk. Bldg. 
Singer, E., 4600 Freret 

Stern, P., Interstate Electric Co. 

T .Sinai Sisterhood, 3309 St. Chas. Av. 
Y. M. H.A., 1205 St. Charles Av. 
Zemurray, Sam’l., P. O. Box 736 


Shreveport 
SUSTAINING MEMBER 
Herold, S. L., P. O. Box 1467 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bernstein, Ernest R., 1239 Park Pl. 
Blumberg, B., 935 E. College 
Bodenheimer, Dr. J. M., 815 Delaware 
Brill, Rabbi Abr., 2120 Highland Av. 
Freyer, A. B., 249 Gladstone Blvd. 
Goidstein, E., 818 Unadilla 

Murov, N., 864 Texas Av. 

Ober, J., 4710 Line Ay. 


MAINE 


Bangor 


friedman, A. B., 74 Jefferson 


Portland 


Bernstein, Israel, 97 Exchange 
Rosen, Maurice E., 178 Middle 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Berney, Albert, 6 E. Esplanade Apt. 
Dalsheimer, S., Esplanade Apts. 
Fleischer, M., 2401 Eutaw Pl. 
Hanline, A. M., Marlborough Apt. 6 D 
Hendler, L. M., 1710 Eutaw Pl. 
Hochschild, M., Emersonian Apt. 
Levy, Lester, Paca & Lombard 
Ottenheimer, B. M., Esplanade Apts. 
Potts, I., 511 N. Kenwood Av. 
Sonneborn, S. B., 2420 Eutaw PI. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abramowitz, S. M., 4137 Dalrymple Av. 
Allen, J., 427 Munsey Bldg. 
Applestein, B. S., 4007 Springdale Av. 
Asso. Jewish Charities, 205 W. Lombard 
Balto. Hebrew College, 1201 Eutaw Av. 
Bank, S. M., 802 Chauncey Av. 
Baumgarten, J. W., 3607 Forest Pk. Av. 
Berenholtz, S. C., 1815 E. Baltimore 
Berman, J., 1320 N. Charles 
Blondheim, Prof. D. S., 808 Reservoir 
Breitstein, Dr. M. L., 2405 Rogers Av., 
Mt. Wash. 


srenner, Sol. M., c/o M. S. Levy & Sons 

Caplan, H. L., 2230 Mondawin Av. 

Cavalier, L. A., 3413 Fairview Av. 

Chizuk Emunah Con., Eutaw Pl. & 
Chauncey Av. 

Clarke, Emile, 2349 Eutaw PI. 

Coblenz, Rabbi A., Eutaw Pl. at 
Chauncey Av. 

Cohen, B., 1709 Linden 

Cohen, Mrs. B. M., 3415 Gwyms Falls 
Pkway, Walbrook 

Cohen, Miss E. S., The Latrobe 

Cohen, L. J., 3820 Penhurst Avy. 

Cohne, M. J., 1600 W. Wash. 

Coonin, L., 22214 W. Baltimore 

Cordish, I., 3212 Vickers Rd. 

Crockin, Emil, Bancroft Rd. & Pk. 
Heights Av. 

Danker, Dr. I., 750 W. North Av. 

Davidson, D., 4209 Groveland Av. 

Davidson, I. W., 34 S. Eutaw 

Dobres, M. A., 2917 Norfolk Av. 

Donner, M., 3631 Liberty Heights Av. 

Dornberg, L., 1012 Cathedral 

Edelman, J. J., 2304 Mondawmin Av. 

Ehudin, M. M., 3311 Forest Park Av. 

Eisenberg, A., 6317 Park Heights Av. 

Ellison, D., 3424 Auchentoroly Ter. 
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Engel, Jacob, Mt. Washington 
Ephraim, R. L., 2228 Linden Av. 
Epstein, Jacob, 2532 Eutaw Pl. 
Erkes, Charles, 734 W. North Av. 
Esterson, S. I., 2635 Park Hghts. Ter. 
Fader, A., 210 E. Baltimore 
Farbman, H., 1123 E. Baltimore 
Fax, J., 818 Brooks Lane 
Filtzer, Mrs. E. J., 2216 Park Av. 
Fine, Louis, 4103 Liberty Hghts, Av. 
Flom, Carl J., 1828 E. Baltimore 
Folick, I., 2442 Eutaw Pl. 
Fox, Michael J., 4006 Springdale Av. 
Fox, Wm. L., 2402 Liberty Hghts. Av. 
Frank, Eli, North & 4th Avs., Mt. 
Washington 
Franklin, Dr. David, 122 W. Lee 
Freedom, Dr. A. G., Edmondson & 14th 
Fried, L. C., 723 Calvert Bldg. 
Friedenwald, Dr. Edgar B., 1616 Linden 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry, 1212 Eutaw Pl. 
Friedenwald, Dr. J., 1013 N. Charles 
Fuld, Manes E., The Arlington Pk. Apts. 
Gamse, Herman, 2811 Allendale Rd. 
Garonzik, R., 2909 Allendale Rd. 
Gershenson, M., 3501 Walbrook Av. 
Gluckstern, Dr. M., 2623 Shirley Av. 
Golden, Mrs. S., Temple Gardens Apt. 
Goldfoos, Max, 949 N. Gay 
Goldheim, L. W., 601 Whitlock 
Goldheim, Mrs. L. A., 2218 Callow Av. 
Goldsmith, J. S., 2335 Eutaw Pl. 
Goodhart, W. A., 517 Title Bldg. 
Goodman, A., 110 E. Lexington 
Gordon, Irving, 2022 Brookfield Av. 
Gordon, P., 2236 Mondawmin Avy. 
Gottlieb, H., 1718 E. Balto. 
Greenbaum, L. E., 1614 Eutaw Pl. 
Greenbaum, M. D., 1007 Fidelity Bldg. 
Greenberg, Isaac, 212 Dolphin 
Greenberg, L., 3528 Reisterstown Rd. 
Halle, Isaac, 1904 Eutaw Pl. 
Bera iteer Mrs. H. I., Esplanade Apt, 
6 


Hamburger, Dr. L. P., 1207 Eutaw Pl. 
Harris, S. A., 2753 W. North Av. 
Har Sinai Congregation 
Hartogensis, B. H., Marlboro Apts. 
Heb. Cong. Lil’y, 1914 Madison Av. 
Hecht, Mrs. J. F., 5604 Greenspring, 
Mt. Wash. 
Himmel, L., 909 Lake Dr. 
Hollander, Dr. J. H., 1802 Eutaw Pl. 
Hollander, L., 2237 Linden Av. 
Horwitz, E. H., 1110 Munsey Bldg. 
Hurwitz, A., 900 E. Lombard 
Hutzler, Mrs. D., 1801 Eutaw Pl. 
Hutzler, E., 212 N. Howard 
Hyman, H., 3808 Towanda Av. 
Ind. Order Brith Sholom, 1012 E. Balto. 
Israel, Rabbi E. L., Har Sinai Temple 
Jewish Daily Forward, 1021 E. Baltimore 
Kaplan, Dr. L. L., 1201 Eutaw Pl. 
Katz, Chas., 126 W. Fayette 
Katz, Jos., 16 E. Mt. Vernon Pl. 
Katz, Meier, 2214 Linden Av. 
Kaufman, F. J., Sylcrest Apt., Park Av. 
& Whitelock 
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Keiser, S. J., 4512 Penhurst Av. 
Kellman, H. T., 12 Montgomery Rd. 
Kohn, Mrs. Benno, 200 N. Howard 
Kolker, Ben., 821 Lake Dr. 
Kramer, L., Cordova Apts. B-I, Lake Dr. 
Lampe, David, 6203 Biltmore Av. 
Lauchheimer, S. H., 111 N. Charles 
Lazaron, Rabbi M.S., 1914 Madison Av. 
Lebovitz, N., 813 Lake Dr. 
Leopold, Dr. E. I., 200 W. Lafayette Av 
Levenson, R. H., 3306 Springdale Av. 
Levin, Ellis, 138 Aisquith 
Levin, Harry O., 822 Brooks Lane 
Levin, Mrs. L. H., 2104 Chelsea Ter. 
Levinson, M. A., 224 Equitable Bldg. 
Libowitz, Mrs. B., 2930 Oakley Av. 
Lutzky, Louis, 3812 Strathmore Av. 
Makover, B., 3112 Auchentoroly Ter. 
Mandelberg, A. H., 407 Equitable Bldg. 
Marcus, Abr., 3303 Fairview Ay. 
Mazer ,S. H., 4002 Dalrymple Ay. 
Mervis, A. I., 4001 Barrington Rd. 
Meyer, I., 2905 Ulman Av. 
Meyerhoff, J., 3213 Pinkney Rd. 
Michelson, Dr. R. A., 2230 Eutaw Pl. 
Miller, H. D., 423 E. Baltimore 
Miller, Estate of Max, 3511 Sprindgale 
A 


Vv. 
Mintz, Julius, 722 Equitable Bldg. 
Moses, D. J., 754 Pratt, W. 

Moses, H. L., 3607 Menlo Dr. 

Moses, J. G., 1736 Ruxton Av. 

Moses, Leslie Wm., 6701 Park Hghts. Av. 
Moss, G. I., 110 E. Lexington 

Neistadt, Dr. C. S., 1730 Linden Ay. 
Newhouse, D. H., 3723 Park Hghts. Av. 
Nyburg, S. L., 2414 Linden Av. 

Oheb Shalom Congr. Rel. School 
Oppenheimer, H., 2708 Lawina Rd. 
Oppenheimer, Wm., 3819 Clifton Ay. 
Palmbaum, G., 3612 Springdale Av. 
Passen, A., 547 S. Fulton Av. 

Pels, Dr. I. R., 4207 Linkwood Rd. 
Perlman, P. B., 1023 Munsey Bldg. 
Perman, M., 9 S. Chester 

Phoenix Club, 1505 Eutaw Pl. 

Rand, Mrs. J., 2233 Eutaw Pl. 

Rifman, A. K., 2260 Brookfield Av. 
Robinson, Maurice, 2216 Eutaw Pl. 
Rogers, S., 925 Brooks Lane 

Roman, I., 1316 Munsey Bldg. 
Rombro, Mrs. M., 2524 Brookfield Av. 
Rosenau, Rev. Dr. W., Esplanade Apts. 
Rosenblatt, Dr. S., 3507 Springdale Av. 
Rosenbloom, S., 12-14 N. Paca 
Rosenburg, L. S., The Marlborough 
Rosenfeld, M. W., Temple Garden Apts. 
Rosenthal, I. C., 2154 Mt. Royal Ay. 
Rothholz, S., 3304 Springdale Av. 
Sauber, N., 3003 Garrison Blvd. 

Saye, H., 5806 Narcissus Av. 

Schimmel, I. W., 815 Lake Drive 
Schloss, Meyer, 2446 Eutaw Pl. 

Schloss, M. M., 2752 Glen Av. 

Schloss, Toney, 2414 Eutaw Pl. 
Schuman, Rev. T., 3408 Woodbrook Ay. 
Schwartzman, L., 2027 Ashton 

Seff, Robert 509 Aisquith 


Massachusetts] 


Selis Leon E.,3200 Verkins Rd. 
Shpritz, Dr. A. S., 21 W. Lexington 
Shpritz, Dr. N. H., 2318 Eutaw Pl. 
Silberstein, Israel, 2401 Eutaw Pl. 
Silverman, S., Alhambra Spts. 
Silverstein, Dr. S., 22 S. B’way 
Simons, Aaron J., 111 N. Charles 
Sindler, Miss P., 2419 Eutaw Pl. 
Singer, S. M., 4110 Ridgewood Av. 
Sinsky, Dr. H. L., 3510 Springdale Av 
Small, P., 1610 N. Appleton 

Sneider, M., 4200 Maine Av. 
Sobelman, M., 4 W. Rogers Av. 
Sobeloff, S., 1809 Eutaw Pl. 

Sollod, Jos. A., 2142 W. North Av. 
Solomon, David, 311 W. 29th 

Solorz S., 3602 Fairview Av. 

Se apne W., c/o Hochschild, Kohn & 


0. 

Stein, M., Lake Drive 
Straus, A., 1 S. Howard 
Strauss, M., 2701 Whitney Av. 
Suls, Maxwell, 225 New Amsterdam Bldg. 
Sykes, Philip L., 110 E. Lexington 
Udoff, B., 25 N. Collington Av. 
Van Leer, M., 2218 Brookfield Av. 
Waxman, M. E., 224 Equitable Bldg. 
Wernts, H. N., 2406 Roslyn Av. 
Wolbarsht, N., 318 W. Baltimore 
Wolman, Dr. S., 2444 Eutaw Pl. 
Wolpert, H. K., 248i Shirley Av. 
Wyman, J. H., Marlborough Apt. 
Y. M. & Y. W. H. A., Monument, bet. 

Howard and Eutaw 


Bladensburg 
Brown, Hyman 


Brunswick 
Kaplon, Victor 
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Cumberland 


Goodman, Rabbi A. V., 107 Union 
Kaplan, S. W., 115 Baltimore 


Easton 
Butler, K. L., Point Rd. 


Frederick 


Jacobson, Karl, 77 S. Market 

Lowenstein, Mrs. David, F. Scott Key 
Hotel 

Rosenstock, J., Rose Haven 

Weinberg, Leo, 22 W .2d 

Willner, Rev. Dr. W., 122 N. Court 


Hagerstown 


Greenwald, M., 47 N. Potomac 
Grossman, M. S., 1137 Oak Hill Av. 
Kline, J. A., 1927 Virginia Av. 

Hyattsville 
Edlavitch, Moses, J. 


Pikesville 


Cahn, F. B., ‘‘Knollwood”’ 
Cone, Dr. S. M., Maple Lawn 
Hutzler, A. D., Pomona 


Salisbury 
Benjamin, I. L., 223 Main 


St. George 
Levy, Paul, S. P. O. Reisterstown 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Allston 
Chase, Miss H., 7 Price Rd. 


Boston 


PATRON 
Kirstein, L. E., 426 Washington 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Agoos, S., 207 South 
Agoos, S. L., 145 South : 
Kaplan, J. J., 161 Devonshire 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alberts, Mrs. A. I., 373 Washington 
Arkin, Dr. L., 471 Commonwealth Av. 
Berson, S., 121 Audubon Rd. 

Biller ,M., 99 Green 

Bureau of Jewish Educ., 6 N. Russell 
Burroughs, H. E., 18 Tremont 


Caro, M., 18 Tremont 

Carver, J. A., 600 Washington 
Cavior, Jos., 70 Beach 

Charak, J., 38 Wareham 

Cohen, A. K., 645 Beacon 

Cohen, C., 17 Hudson 

Cohen, H., 725 Tremont 

Cooper, H. D., 65 Chauncey 
Cooper, L. C., 81 Bedford 

Dana, Myer, 809 Pemberton Bldg. 
Dvoretzky, S., 18 Oxford 
Ehrenfried Dr. A., 21 Bay State Rd. 
Eisenberg, S. S., 11 Beacon 

Elkon, M., 373 Washington 

Endler, I., 27 School 

Entin, Z., 35 Kneeland 

Feldman, Dr., 56 Chambers 
Finkelstein, Dr. H., 366 Commonwealth 
Finkelstein, L., 600 Washington 
Freedman, Dr. L. M., 419 Boylston 
Friedman, Dr. B., 35 Allen 
Friedman, Lee M., 206 Bay State Rd. 
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Ginzberg, A. A., 333 Washington 
Glunts, J. D., 31 Milk 

Goldberg, L., 167 State House 
Goldman, A. C., 164 South 

Goldman, M., 731 Old South Bldg. 
Goldwasser, D., 373 Wash. 

Green, M., 86 Leverett 

Guterman, H. N., 714 Tremont Bldg. 
Hamlin, A., 262 Washington 

Harris, R., 333 Washington 

Helpern, C. K., 24 Fuller 

Herman,. Mrs. M., J424 Marlborough 
Hill, Harold H., 286 State 

Horblit, Mark M., 101 Milk 
Hurwich, L., 6 N. Russell 
Kabatznick, M., 20 Pemberton Sq. 
Kaplan, Simon, 31 Milk 

Kaufman, H., 68 Charles 

Krokyn, J. F., 153 Chiswick Rd 
Langenthal, J. M., 18 Tremont 
Leavitt, M. J., 972 Massachusetts Av. 
Lebowich, Jacob, 27 School 


Levenson, J. M., 1148-50 Old South Bldg. 


Levy, M. M., 200 Summer 
Lurie, R. L., 17 Milk 
Marks, E., 14 Harrison Av. 


Medalia, Dr. Leon S., 78 Bay State Rd. 


Mendelsohn, P., 35 Lowell 
Miller, A. H., 75 Kneeland 


Mintz, Dr. Anna, 471 Commonwealth Ay, 


Morrison, H. I., 502 Pemberton Bldg. 
Morrison, Dr. H., 33 Schuyler 
Morse, B., 157 Federal 

Nisson, S., 18 Tremont 

Pollack, B. F., 11 Beacon 

Price, L, H., 18 Tremont 

Public Library 

Robinson, J., 99 Chauncey 
Rombach, H. M., 1857 Commonwealth 
Rosenfield & Pransky, 75 Kneeland 
Rubenstein, Philip, 60 State 
Rubin, Samuel, 11 Edinboro 
Savitz, H., 471 Commonwealth Av. 
Schooner, Jos. Y., 40 Court 
Shivek, B., 615 Albany 

Shocket, A., 186 Lincoln 

Siegel, E., 365 Washington 
Silverman, J. J., 43 Tremont 
Stern, S., 18 Tremont 

Stone, H., 303 Cambridge 

Stone, S., 343 Cambridge 

Tobey ,M., 40 Court 

Tutun, J., 1 Beacon 

Ulman, S., 90 Richmond 
Vershbow, H., 615 Albany 
Victorson, H. S., 6 Beacon 
Wasserman, J., 7 Alpha Rd. 
Weinberg, Jos., 111 Milk 

Weinrhe, A. L., 32 Doane 

Werby, A. B., 88 Broad 

Wiseman, J. L., Pemberton Bldg. 
Yoresh, B., 406 Harrison Av. 


Brighton 


Fox, I., 60 Wallingford Rd. 
Goldberg, H., 1661 Commonwealth Av. 


[Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Green, Jos., 201 Center 
Y.M. & Y. W. H. A., 66 Green 


Brookline . 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hirshberg, A. S., 74 Verndale 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abrams, Rabbi S. J., 12 Fuller 
Aronson, Mrs. H. I., 164 Coolidge 
Beckwith, L. I., 115 Sewall Av. 
Burack, A., 54 Lawton 

Byer, L. E., 114 St. Paul 

Epstein, Rabbi L. M., 28 Littell Rd. 
Feldman, I., 42 St. Paul Ter. 
Gordon, M., 130 Longwood Av. 
Kasanof, D. M., 84 Fuller 

Kirshen, M. S., 275 Dean Rd. 
Lerner, Dr. P., 16 Strathmore Rd. 
Levi, Rabbi Harry, 84 Salisbury Rd. 
Marcus, B. W., 30 Litteil Rd. 
Norman, Dr. H., 124 Longwood Av. 
Oscar, H., 124 Harvard 

Penn, H., 41 Winslow Rd. 

Rudman, E. G., 58 Verndale 

Sachs, A. S., 74 Browne 
Scheinfeldt, J. H., 15 Gibbs 
Shapiro, A., 88 Stearns Rd. 

Shapiro, J. S., 162 Naples Rd. 
Shapiro, M.,1519 Beacon 
Wolkowich, E., 10 Greenway Ct. 


Cambridge 


Isaacs, Dr. N., 5 Walnut Av. 
Kaplan, I., 91 Albany 
Mendelsohn, M. H., 2362 Man Av. 
Raczus, A., 57 Gustin 

Siegel, Miss F., 29 Wendell 
Wolfson, Prof. H. A., 95 Prescott 


Chelsea 
Abramovitz, S. J., 272 Broadway 


Davidson, Dr. A., 155 Chestnut 
Gordon, G. E., 58 Eleanor 

Langh, Rabbi P. A., Cong. Beth El 
Paul, H., 329 Broadway 

Pollack, Dr. J. T., 52 Wash. Av. 
Rosemark, L., 121 Bloomingdale 
Sauvetz, G., 52 Wash. Av. 
Silberstein, E. I., 9 Crescent Ay. 
Sterman, M., 312 Everett Av. 


Dorchester 


Appell, M., 55 Johnston Rd. 
Berman, S., 54 Bicknell 
Blank, A., 16 Canterbury 
Burack, C., 829 Blue Hill Av. 
Citrin, M., 21 Queen 

Cline, Dr. S., 85 Stratton 
Cohen, M., 15 Greenock 
Entin, I., 15 Wales 
Feinstein, A., 48 Lorne 
Finkelstein, H. J., 15 Wilcock 
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Friedman, Dr. N. M., 1067 Blue Hill Av. 


Ginsburg, L., 947 Blue Hill Av. 
Goldman, A. K., 39 Esmond 
Goldstein, M., 12 Paxton 
Landy, M., 44 Mascott 

Lebow, S., 12 McLellan 
Levitt, M., 41 Supple Rd. 
Lourie, Myer L., 50 Bradshaw 
Margolis, J., 92 Lyndhurst 
Mindick, B., 115 Maxwell 
Novick, I., 92 Evans 

Polan, H., 12 McLellan 
Pollan, R., 12 McLellan 
Rosemark, S., 31 Abbot 

Sher, S. S., 57 Lorne 

Stone .E. D., 93 Columbia Rd. 
Vershbow, A., 64 McLellan 
Weinberg, Mrs. C. G., 64 Broadshaw 


E. Cambridge 
Katz, H., 309 Main 


Everett 
Lack, S., 3 Malden 


Fall River 


Goldberg, Rabbi M., Franklin Bldg. 
Horwitz, S. 41 Chesworth 
Jacobson, Miss Sarah, 85 Madison 
Lovit, I., 28 McClure Pl. 
Radovsky, H. W., 130 S. Main 
Udis, T., 38 Chaverson 

Yamins, N., 1219 Highland Av. 
Yoken, Miss E., 828 Second 


Holyoke 
LirE MEMBER 
Barowsky, J. H., 1552 Dwight 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Hirsch, M., 1684 Northampton 


Lawrence 


Levek, Dr. J. A., 32 Lawrence 
Siskind, Dr. A. L., 541 Haverhill 


Longmeadow 


Goldstein, S., Somers Rd. 

Jorey, Miss A. H., 253 Bliss Rd. 
Naurison, Dr. J. Z., 91 Roseland Ter. 
Quint, S. T.; 177 Hopkins Pl. 


Lowell 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Harrison, Sol. H., 166 Central 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Baker, Sol., Sun Bldg. 
Bernstein, Dr. B., 727 Westford 
Glazer, S., 234 Middlesex 
Goldman, F., 404 Sun Bldg. 
Silverblatt, Bennett, 803 Sun Bldg. 
Weinberg, M., 121 Tanner 


Lynn 
Horwitz, S., 65 Willow 
Lansky, L. H., 37 Estes 
Linde, I., 36 Cherry 


Malden 
Boruchoff, Rabbi B., 211 Bryant 
Cohen, M., 421 Ferry 
Fearer, A. M., 75 Porter 
Feurstein, V., 115 Walnut 
Goldfarb, L., 111 Mt. Vernon 
Hoberman, Dr. S., 115 Salem 
Isenman, M., 115 Fairmont 
Levine, Miss L., 92 Boylston 
Margolis, Rev. Dr. J. H., 22 Clark 
Neipris, A. T., 18 Porter 
Norman, S. P., 300 Ferry 
Patkin, L., 48 Stearns 
Pavlo, Dr. S. G., 356 Ferry 
Sugarman, M., 78 Upham 


Marshfield 
Feinberg, B. M., Ocean 


Mattapan 


Cantor, Miss L., 35 Clarkwood 
Daub, J., 24 Rexford 

Nigrosh, M., 1 Duke 

Paisner, C., 20 Ormond 

Priluk, J., 16 Goodale Rd. 
Silverstein, S., 82 Wildwood 


Milton 
Ullman, A., 44 Windsor Rd. 


New Bedford 


LIBRARY MEMBEK 
Finger, S. B., 332 Hawthorn 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Barnet, S., 888 Purchase 
Genensky, J., 5 Clinton Pl. 
Goodman, G. B., 888 Purchase 
Rosenberg, S., 465 Purchase 


Newton 


Cibel, A. B., 63 Mandalay Rd. 
Golden, E. I., 11 Merrill Rd. 
Goodman, J., 199 Ward 


Newton Centre 


Levine, E., 60 Cedar 
Lourie, D, A., 54 Ellison Rd. 


Newtonville 
Lewis, A. S., 123 Norwood Av. 


Pittsfield 
Eisner, M. L., 69 Commonwealth Av. 
England, Simon, 186 Wendell Av. 
Society Ansha Amonim 
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Quincy 


Grossman, J. B., 19 Glendale Rd. 
Grossman, R. A., 130 Granite 


Revere 


Adelson, D., 150 Campbell Av. 


Price, M. J., 62 Highland 
Rosen, Dr. E., 164 Shirley Av. 
Schwartz, S., 664 Boulevard 
Stone, M., 26 George Av. 
Zuker, H., 45 Thornton 


Roxbury 


Alford, N., 68 Cheney 

Berman, N., 33 Wenonah 
Bolonsky, L. W., 94 Crawford 
Boston Y, M. H. A., 108 Seaver 
Brilliant, Frank, 40 Schuyler 
Cline, L., 47 Elmore 

Cohen, H. A., 67 Cheney 

Cohen, M. W., 27 Brookledge 
Feins tone, Miss Laura, 53 Supple Rd 
Finkel, Dr. L., 305 Blue Hill Av. 
Ginsburg, Mrs. H., 19 Brookledge 
Gordon, A. O., 8 Nazing Ct. 
Grossman, Rey. B. L., 5 Howland 
Hebrew Teachers College, 14 Crawford 
Ingall, S., 140 Seaver 

Kline, S. H., 320 Biue Hill Av. 
Konikow, Dr. M. J., 497 Warren 
Lefkovitz, M., 7 Walnut Pk. Rd. 
Levin, Mrs. C., 250 Seaver 
Library of Temple Mishkan Tefila 
Nemzoff, S., 28 Seaver 

Oshry, H. L., 72 Wayland 

Palais, Maurice, 139 Harold 
Phillips, F., 32 Dennison; 
Pinanski, Nathan, 15 State 
Pokroisky, L., 10 Sunderland 
Quint, Mrs. S., 32 Waveway 
Solomont, S., 98 Elm Hill Av. 
Spevack, Miss R. R., 4 Nazing Ct. 
Taylor, Frank, 2 Maple Ct. 


Salem 


Goldstein, H. P., 193 Lafayette 
Rabinowitz, I., 9 Holly 


Somerville 


Berlak, W., 72 Line 

Hillson, H. M., 169 Highland Av. 
New England Cabinet Co., 37 Harris 
Waldfogel, B., 50 Cross 


Springfield 


Adaskin, H., 44 Summer Ay. 
Auerbach, H. A., 26 CommonwealthAy. 


[Massachusetts 


Chereskin, Dr. J. L., 333 Bridge 
City Library Association 

Cohen, Julius A., 387 Main 

Ehrlich, Harry M., 1387 Main 
Glickman, Dr. A. M., 1938 Main 
Gordon, L. J., 1597 Main 

Kamberg, A., 441 Court Sq. Bldg. 
Katz, Benj. H., 118 Longhill 
Kingsberg, J. D., 36 Sumner Terrace 
Lasker, R., 69 Washington 

Magil, Rabbi R. J., 407 Summer Av. 
Michelman, S,, 153 Woodside Ter. 
Nirenstein, N., 1618 Main 

Peyser, S. L., P. O. Box 1027 

Price, Rev. S., 67 Fort Pleasant Av. 
Prowler, J. E., 38 Warner 

Radnor, V., 35 Trafton Rd. 

Sagolyn, R., P. O. Box 1094 

Shaine, W., 62 Cherryvale Av. 
Slavin, A. H., 1634 Main 


Stoneham 


Centz, Rev. H. B., 8 Grant 


Waban 


Kahan, E., 1637 Beacon 


Waltham 


Bayard, H., P. O. Box 164 


Winthrop 


Fleisher, S., 4 Woodside Pk. 


Worcester 


Baker, P. W., 20 Strathmore Rd. 

Epstein, L., 138 Elm 

Feiga, W. B., 390 Main Rd. 

Gurwitz, S., 25 Foster 

Hillman, A. M., 390 Main 

Horowitz, Mrs. J., 55 Cedar 

Isenberg, A. G., 90 Coolidge 

Isenberg, David B., 38 Chamberlain 
Pkway 

Margolis, A., 62 Hadwen Rd. 

Newton, B. L., 26 Maplewood Rd. 

Olan, Rabbi L. A., 111 Elm 

Poriss, Harry, 61 Sagamore Rd. 

Rome, Miss Edythe, 14 Woodford 

Rome, Nathan, 17 Heywood 

Seder, Jos. S., 318 Slater Bldg. 

Stone, E., 94 Houghton 

Talamo, J., 76 Longfellow Rd. 


Michigan] 
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MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 


Hillel Foundation, 615 E. University Av. 
Isaacs, Dr. R., 1600 Shadford Rd. 
Sharfman, I. Leo, 1108 Baldwin Av. 


Bay City 
Levy, Mrs. C. J., 703 Green Av. 


Detroit 
LirE MEMBER 
Rosenberg, Louis J., 1450-53 Buhl Bldg. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Brown, H. Z., 262 E. Boston Blvd. 
Butzel, L. M., 138 Pallister Av. 

Kahn, Albert, 62 Rowena 

Klein, A., 271 Eliot 

Rosenzweig, S. D., 66 Connecticut Av. 
School of Religion, Temple Beth El 
Simons, D. W., 160 Pallister Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alexander, M. M., 343 John R. 

Bale, H. L., 308 Mich. Theatre Bldg. 
Barnett, Dr. S. E., 25 Parsons 

Baron, N., 1998 Lawrence Av. 
Bennett, H. S., 18934 &arkside Dr. 
Berman, Dr. H. S., 10 Peterboro 
Bernstein, Dr. A. E., 2400 Boston Blvd. 
Bloome, W. L., 3952 Chatsworth Av. 
Blumberg, M. H., 1485 Chicago Blvd. 
Brown, M. C., First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Buchhalter, Wm., 1666 Glynn Ct. 
Burrows, J., 229 Gratiot Av. 

Butzel, F. M., ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Butzel, Judge H. M., 1st Nat’l Bk. Bldg 
Caplan, A., 2752 W. Boston Blvd. 
Cohn, I. I., 804 Hammond Bldg. 
Davidson, Mrs. L., 1983 Edison Av. 
Dubnove, Dr. A., 8753 12th 
Edwards, M., 1465 Calvert Av. 
Ehrlich, Mrs. J. H., 5553 Second Blvd. 
Ellman, Hon. Jas. I., 2454 W. Euclid 
Fellman, A., 2649 Webb Av. 
Finstenwald, Adolph, 67 Monroe 
Fishman, M., 2252 Gladstone 

Fixel, R. W., 1002 Buhl Bldg. 

Fram, Rabbi L., 8801 Woodward Av. 
Frank, Saml., 1940 Book Bldg. 
Friedberg, J., 306 Erskine 

Friedman, W., 746 Collingwood Av. 
Frohlich, E., 269 Edmund PI. 
Garvett, M., 2643 Webb Av. 

Gerson, Jos., 466 Kirby Av., W. 
Gilbert, P. J., 2942 Glendale Av. 
Gittleman, S., 11551 2nd Blvd. 
Goldman, M., 2956 Calvert Av. 
Goodfriend, E., 3205 Leslie 
Goodman, H., 2294 Tuxedo 

Gordon, A. L., 2755 Blaine Av. 


Gordon, H., 284 Frederick 
Greenberg, J. R., 2497 Taylor Av. 
Hersch, A. D., 645 Bethane Av., W. 
Hubar, D. I., 1117 Penobscot Bldg. 
Jacob, Wm., 302 E. Ferry Av. 
Jacobs, Harry, 2075 Phila., W. 
Jewish Centers Ass’n., 31 Melbourne Av 
Kaplan, Wolf, 1996 Calvert Av. 
Kasle, A., 2280 Atkinson 
Kass, Dr. J. B., 8592 Jos. Campan Av. 
Keidan, Judge H. B., The Whittier 
Krolik, J. H., 1555 Chicago Blvd. 
Landau, M., 2455 Blain 
Leemon, J. R., 314 E. Hancok Av. 
Levin, A. J., First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Levin, I., 1990 1st Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Levin, S. R., 3620 Barlum Tower 
Lichtig, Wm., 140 Glynn Ct. 
Lieberman, B. D., 2284 Chicago Blvd. 
Lieberman, M.,.5232 2d Blvd. 
Lightstone, Louis, 1472 Virginia Pk. 
Liss, Mrs. M. I., 2723 Sturtevant Av. 
Lurya, I., 15000 Linwood Av. 
Marks, Herman, 107 Erskine 
Markson, A. D., 3293 W. Euclid 
Metzger, N. D., 2532 Pingree Av. 
Meyers, H., 2910 Calvert Av. 
Oxenhandler, Miss A., Temple Beth El 
Prentis, M. L., General Motors Corp. 
Rosenman, Dr. J. D., 1015 Kresge Bldg. 
Saulson, S., 12524 Broadstreet Av. 
Savage, L., 6629 Tireman Av. 
Sempliner, A.W.,1805 Dime Bk. Bldg. 
Shaarey Zedek S. School, Chicago & 
Lawton 
Staens, Judge Chas. C., 24 Connecticut 


Vv. 
Singer, W. B., 956 Mich. Av. 
Slavin, H., 2745 Cortland 
Slomovitz, Phil., 3272 Monterey Av. 


‘Smilansky, L., 873 Boston Blvd., W. 


Smilay, H. H., 511 Arden Pk. 
Sobeloff, Dr. H., 2900 Hastings 
Sosensky, H., 649 E. Boston Blvd. 
Steinberg, Miss J. M., 1518 Edison Av. 
Stern, Dr. E. A., 9428 Oakland Av. 
Stern, Milford, 1656 Penobscot Bldg. 
Strauss, S., 3710 Burlingame Av. 
Trunsky, Peter, 1001 Adelaide 
United Jewish Charities, 51 W. Warren 
c/o P. Houtz 
Weinberg, J. I., 7365 Hanover 
Weinstein, H. H., 3014 Tuxedo Av. 
Weinstein, Mrs. H. N., 2033 Atkinson Av. 
Wolkovich, D., 335 Westminster 
Zuieback, R., 3048 Webb Av. 


Flint 


Lebster, Louis S., 1701 W. Court 
Rubenstein, P., 421 W. 7th Av. 
Wiener, Benj. F., 301 S. Saginaw 


Grand Rapids 


Emdin, Rabbi B., 443 Lincoln Av. 
Wolf, G. A., Gd. Rapids Tr. Co, 
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Jackson 


Folkman, Rabbi J. D., 402 First 
Jackson Public Library, W. Mich. Av. 


Manistique 
Rosenthal, L., 223 Range 


Pontiac 
Birnkraut, S. J., 75 Ottawa Dr. 


[Mississippi 


Saginaw 
Philippe, A. D., 1026 N. Michigan Av. 
Saginaw Lodge, No. 636, I. O. B. B. 


Washington 
Litvin, Ben, R. No. 2, Box 74 


Ypsilanti 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Mich. State Normal College Library 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 


Bergstein, A., 326 Central Av. 
Covenant Lodge No. 569. 

Davis, H. W., 409 First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Hirschfield, Dr. M. S., 830 E. 4th 
Segal) fab. 1012. 2nd 

Wessel, Rabbi H. E., 2426 E. 8th 


Grand Rapids 
Latz, Herman 


Hibbing 
Hallock, C., 429 Sellers Av. 


Minneapolis 


Aronson, Rabbi D., 1239 Queen Av., N. 
Baker, A., 2517 19th Ave. No. 

Barron, Dr. M., 2529 Thomas Av., S. 
Borushak, I. L., 315 Lumber Exchange 
Brin, A., 2566 Lake of Isles Blvd. 
Cohen, J. G., Essex Bldg. 

Cohen, Dr. N. N., 642 6th Av., N. 
Cutts, Dr. Geo., 1128 Vincent Av., N. 
Friedman, I. L., 1204 Knox Av., N. 
Gelman, J. Z., 2517 19th PAIN 
Gordon, Dr. Geo. J., 1717 Portland Av. 
Gordon, N., 1018 Oliver Av. N. 
Cones, Mrs. J. R., 1715 Morgan Ay. 


Gross, Mrs. A. M., 3135 S. Dupont Av. 
Gross, S., 86S. 10th 

Josewich, Dr. A., 4517 Colfax Av., S. 
Kasowitz, J. B., 2233 Emerson Ay. So,. 
Levitt, Chas. L., 1612 W. 25th 

Licht, B., 1003 Sheridan Av., N. 

Lifson, B., Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 
Minda, RabbiA. G., 1919 Dupont Av., N. 
Public Library, 10th & Hennepin Av. 


Rubin ,S. N., 3712 Colfax Av., S. 

Schanfeld, J. H., 527 2d Av., S. 

Schwartz, L. F., 1234 Logan Av., N. 

Silberman, C. H., 117 N. 6th 

Sweet, H. & Co., 27 N. 4th 

Talmud Torah, Fremont & Eighth Av., 
N 


Temple Israel Rel. School 
Tremblatt, B., 1115 Vincent Av., N. 
Weinberg, B. L., 2501 12th Av., N. 
Woolpy, J. H., 3321 Emerson Av., S. 
Zieve, Rimal, 1128 Sheridan Av., N. 


St. Paul 


Blehert, M. B., 1062 Linwood Pl. 
Calmenson J. B., 717 Pioneer Bldg. 
Cohen, Rabbi H. M., 799 Ashland Av. 
Ginsberg, Dr. Wm., 1108 W. 7th 
Gordon, Louis, 186 S. Pascal 
Grodinsky, Miss H., Wilder Charity Bldg. 
Harris, W., 1458 Lincoln Ay. 
Hoffman, Dr. M. H., 1945 Lincoln Ay. 
Horwitz, H., 761 Hague Ay. 

Levy, A. J., 2148 Stanford Ay. 

Levy, Miss E., 45 S. Lexington Av. 
Loevinger, G., Court House 

Margolis, Rabbi H. S., Holly & Avon 
Mogelson, A., 1770 Princeton Av. 
Orenstein, J., 406 Pioneer Bldg. 
Schwab ,Max, 888 Lincoln Av. 
Supornick, J., 954 Ashland Ay. 
Temple Aaron Talmud Torah Lib’ry 


South St. Paul 
Blumenfeld, D., 213 N. Concord Av. 


Winona 
Shapero, Chas., 3rd and Wall 


MISSISSIPPI 


Aberdeen 


Bergman, Max 
Lasky, M., P. O. Box 136 


Anguilla 


Kline, Abe 
Kline, Henry 


Missouri] 


Greenville 


Goldstein, Nathan, 607 Main 
Levitan, S., 207 N. Walnut 


Hattiesburg 
Dreyfus, M., 606 Court 


Hollandale 
Adelson, M. B. 


Jackson 


Dreyfus, I., 644 S. State 
Lehman, I., 730 Gillespie Pl. 
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Laurel 
Matison, Dave A., 7 Av. 
Meridian 
Jacsobon, G., P. O. Box 96 
Natchez 
Geisenberger, Ben. C., 906 Main 
Pace 
Hyman, Mrs. Mose 
Vicksburg 


Kory, Rabbi S. L., Box 356 


MISSOURI 


Boonville 
Zuzak, H. T. 


Kansas City 


PATRON MEMBER 
Reefer, Miss Z., 638 W. 59th Ter. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
B'nai Jehudah Cong., Linwood and Flora 


Av. 
Harzfeld, J. A., 604 Security Bldg. 
Keneseth Israel Beth Sholom Rel. Sch., 
34th & Paseo 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Berkowitz, W. J., 19th & Campbell 
Braver, Rabbi J., 2732 Harrison 
Brown, J. S., 3611 Wyoming 
Cinnamon, B., 4226 Benton Blvd. 
Friedberg, H., 428 Lathrop Bldg. 
Ginsberg, Dr. A. M., 724 Argyle Bldg. 
Horowitz, L., 3302 Agnes Av. 

Katz, I., 1635 Drury Lane 

Katz, N., 4138 Benton Blvd. 

Kreger, J., 4330 Benton Blvd. 

Litwin, O., 1405 E. 76th 

Mayer, Rabbi H. H., 3512 Kenwood Av. 
Minkin, P., 1010 Gloyd Bldg. 
Mnookin, N. M., 5026 Brookside Blvd. 
Nathan, R. D., 4339 Gilham Rd. 
Olchoff, M., 103 Ward Pkway. 

Public Library, 9th and Locust 

Rieger, A., 1117 Walnut 

Rubin, Heiman, 423 Lee Bldg. 
Sheskin, H., 703 Commerce Bldg. 


Silverforb, M. H., 1017 Commerce Bldg. 


Staenberg, H., 305 Gumble Bldg. 
Stern, Sigmund, 1013 Baltimore Av. 
Webber, M. M., 3814 Bellefontaine 
Wolf, Dr. I. J., 3710 Tracey Av. 

Y. M. H. A., 1600 Linwood Blvd. 


Louisiana 
Michael, M., 118 S. 8th 


St. Charles 
Hess. Rabbi J., 1037 Madison 


St. Joseph 


Hassenbush, S., 514 N. 10th 
Joseph Lodge No. 73 I. O. B. B. 
Kaplan, A. J., 3007 Jule 

Kranitz, L., 424 Kirkpatrick Bldg. 


St. Louis 


Bass, S. S., 502 Times Bldg. 

Berger, H. I., 4715 McPherson Av. 
Bierman, I., 3618 Hall 

Bierman, S., 3618 Hall 

B’nai Zion Hebrew School, 301 Soulard 
Bowman, S., 516 Chemical Bldg. 
Charak, David, 4005 Lindell Blvd. 
Cohen, B., 5 Fraternal Bldg. 

Cohn, M. M., 615 N. 9th 

Engel, J., 764 Leland Av. 

Extein, Edw., 929 Concordia Lane 
Faier, Isadore, 5749 Easton Av. 
Feigenbaum, J. M., 730 Eastgate 
Ferer, S., 2000 N. Main 

Fischlowitz, F., 71 Aberdeen Pi. 
Fisher, M. N., 5915 Cates 

Gallant, C. L., 5386 Pershing Av. 
Gillerman, Gus, 1629 N. Bway. 
Goldstein, J., 5084 Cates Av. 

Gordon, Rabbi J., 725 S. Skinker Blvd. 
Grand, J. H., 737 Limit 

Greensfelder, B., 705 Olive 

Grosberg, B., 6629 Waterman Av. 
Halpern, Rabbi A. E., 5348 Cabanne Av 
Hamburg, S., Jr., 1034 Arcade Bldg. 
Harris, G., Union & Enright 

Hoffman, Dr. P., 3657 Delmar Blvd. 
Isserman, Rabbi F. M., Temple Israel 
Kalish, R., 5934 Enright Av. 
Levinson, M. G., 506 Olive 

Levis, Edgar S., 503 N. 12th 

Levy, M., 1280 Hamilton Av. 

Lewin, I., 6246 North Drive 

Lipsitz, Mrs. S., 5740 Waterman Av. 
Littman, Mrs. M., 6233 North Wood Av 
Mayer, Emil, 5539 Waterman Av. 
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Michael, E., 4383 Westminster Pl. 
Milder, A. S., 1388 Goodfellow 
Public Library, Olive, 13th & 14th 
Rosen, Wm., 2232 S. Broadway 
Rovee, L., 6609 Clayton Rd. 
Rovics, S., 6340 Delmar 
Rubenstein, T. H., 901 Lucas Av. 
Sakowsky, D., 2668 Morgan 

Sale, Dr. S., 5115 Westminster Pl. 
Salkey, J. S., 506 Olive 

Schiele, E., 1622 Pine 

Sigoloff, M., 4027 Lafayette Av. 
Singer, Dr. Jacob J., 418 Beaumont Bldg. 


[Nevada 


St. Louis Mercantile Library, 510 Locust 

Thurman, Rabbi S., United Heb. Temple 

Ullman, P.,c/o Stix, Baer & Fuller 

United Hebrew Congr. Sunday School 

Vetsburg, K, M., 1530 Telephone Bldg. 

Y.M. & Y. W. H.A., Union Blvd. at 
Enright 


University City 


Goldman, W. H., 746 Heman Av. 
Losos, S., 7320 Pershing Av. 
Oxenhandler, L. L., 847 Westgate 
Slonim, M., 310 Melville Av. 


MONTANA 


Billings 


Friedwald, M., 2501 Montana Av. 
Harron, L., Box 404 


Butte 
Baron de Hirsch Lodge No. 420 
Cohen, J. S., c/o Symons D. G. Co. 
Meyer, Wm., 110 Penn Bldg. 
Helena 
Winestein, N., 5 Washington Pl. 


NEBRASKA 


Emerson 
Daskovsky, M. 


Grand Island 
Kaufman, D., 1521 W. Koenig 


Lincoln 
Finkelstein, L., Sec. Mutual Bldg. 
Friend, M., 1845 E : 
Jolt, Rabbi H., 1802 “L” 
Mozer, C., 432 S. 11th 
Ogel, Rabbi J. J., 20th & South 
Sabbath School, 1126 ‘‘P’’ 
Zelen, J., 2144 “‘N”’ 


Omaha 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Wolf, H. A., Blackstone Hotel 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohn, Rev. Fred’k, 5105 Webster 
Dansky, Dr. T., 218 S. 15th 


Freeman, D. A., 2869 Davenport 
Goldstein, Rabbi D., 3331 Webster 
Greenberg, Dr. A., 902 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Grodinsky, W., 2639 Davenport 
Holzman, W. L., Blackstone Hotel 
Jewish Com. Center, 101 N. 20th 
Katleman, Carl C., 123 S. 34th 
Klutznick, P. M., 650 Omaha Nat'l Bk. 
Korol, Dr. E., U. S. Veterans Bureau 
Kulakofsky, J. Harry, 811 S. 30th 
Kulakofsky, L.,.1608 Hainey 
Margolin, Dr. M., 112 S. 38th 
Monsky, Henry ,Omaha Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Morganstern, I., 3106 Webster 
Omaha Public Library 
Rubnitz, Dr. A. S., 5016 Burt 
Silverman, H., 954 Omaha Nat'l Bk. 
Bldg. 
Stalmaster ,I. A., 4804 Dodge 
Wolfson, J. L., 4421 Woolworth Av. 
Zinman, H. B., Brandeis Store 


Wayne 
Jacques, R. H., 108 Main 


NEVADA 


Elko 


Sax, P., 632 2d 


New Jersey] 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Chase, E. M., 90 Harrison 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Deitch, Dr. J., 967 Elm 
Saidel, L., Hotel Orrington 


Nashua 
Edelstein, M., 23 Factory 


NEW JERSEY 


Arlington 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Jaffe, M., 734 Kearny Av. 


Asbury Park 


Berger, D., 612 Cookman Av. 
Klinghoffer, H., 515 Sunseth Av. 


Atlantic City 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Grundwerg, Mr. & Mrs. S., 128 S. Conn. 


Av. 
Kline, H. S., President Hotel 
Perskie, J. B., 5 N. Plaza Pl. 
Rubel, J., 1128 Atlantic Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Agrons, I. N., 1307 Pacific Av. 
Barbash, Dr. S., 1902 Pacific Av. 
Bloom, M., Guarantee Trust Bldg. 
Cassman, H., Real Estate & Law Bldg. 
Civin, L. J., 11 N. Maryland Av. 
Community Synagogue School Library 
Crane, Dr. B., 306 Pacific Av. 
Dannenbaum, M., 109 S. Elberon Av. 
Fisher, Rabbi H., 205 Seaside Av. 
Friedman, Mrs. Wm., 117 Dewey P . 
Gardner, A., 4 N. St. Katherine 
Gorson, M. M., 511-13 Schwehm Bldg. 
Green, S., 8 S. Windsor Av. 
Greenburg, Max A., 933 Atlantic Av. 
Grossman, J., Grossman’s Hotel 
Jewish Library, Community Center 
Josephson, J., 1710 Atlantic Av. 
Kaas, A., Hotel Breakers 

Kline, Chas., President Hotel 
Kolmetsky, H., 1503 Pacific Av. 
Krassenstein, E., 21 N. Maryland Av. 
Mallin, L. M., Guarantee Trust Bldg. 
Miller, H., 31 Law Bldg. 

Miller, S. Law Bldg. 

Paull, D., 510 Schwehm Bldg. 
Perskie, J. H., 23 N. Raleigh Av. 
Poland, Dr. J., 1904 Pacific Av. 

Riff, Joseph, Hotel Biltmore 
Rodman, R., Delaware & Drexel Avs. 
Roschovsky, Dr. J., 2618 Pacific Av. 
Rosenblum, Dr, D., 2500 Pacific Av. 
Salin, I. P., 901 Atlantic Av. 
Saltzberg B. J., 1509 Pacific Av. 
Schlosser, A., 1834 Atlantic Av. 
Schartz, A., 103 S. Elberon Av. 


Schwartz, I., C 1 Iowa Apts, 
Shapiro, J., 327 Atlantic Av. 
Shapiro, Rabbi M., 105 Columbia Pl. 
Silberman, W., 817 Atlantic Av. 
Singer, D. G., 1000 Pacific Av. 
Slotoroff, S., 1331 Arctic Av. 

Soltz, J., 2517 Atlantic Av. 
Steinhauser, W., 919 Pacific Av. 
Stern, L. F., Hotel Sterling 
Waldman, H., 2408 Pacific Av. ; 
Wevertens Rabbi B. R., 105 Oriental 


Vv. 
Weinberg, Dr. C. B., Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Wolf, Mrs. F., 109 States Av. 
Youtie, H., 1208 Atlantic Av. 


Bayonne 


Brodsky, H., 70 W. 32d 

Kohn, Dr. Ben. H., 473 Broadway 

Levinson, H., 36 W. 32nd 

Marshak, Dr. M. I., 679 Av. C. 

Moskowitz, E. W., 319 Av. C. 

Nalitt, Dr. D. I., 28 W. 33d 

Nessanbaum, B., 473 Broadway 

The Library of Temple Emanuel Heb. 
Schl., Ave C. and 26th 


Belleville 
Siegel, Miss R., 99 Little 
Beverly 
Katz, A. 
Bridgeton 


Schwarzman, D., 20 N. Laurel 


Burlington 
Soffer, Rabbi H., 212 High 


Caldwell 


Epstein, I., 350 Bloomfield Av. 
Grossman, A. M., 19 Hillside Av. 
Halprin, Dr. H., 8 Washburn Pl, 
Salper, J., 30 Thomas 

Stave, L., Knollwood Ter. 


Camden 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Dale, H., Haddon Book Bindery 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Arnoff, Rabbi N., 1655 Park Blvd. 
Brown, B. B., 1222 Langham Ay. 
Fine, Florence, 520 Kaighn Av. 
ee Jacob L., 602 West Jersey Tr. 
g. 
Goldstein, Dr. H. I., 1425 Broadway 
Heine, Saml., 910 Broadway 
Jaspan, H., 631 Grant 
Kaplan, S., 804 Wilson Bldg. 
Levy, W. H., 2554 Baird Blvd. 
Liberman, L., 300 Broadway 
Markowich, H. W., 1277 Kenwood Av. 
Markowich, S. N., 1221 Haddon Av. 
Markowitz, L. L., 808 Broadway 
Miller, S. N., 548 Federal 
Naden, Mrs. Mary, 773 Kaighn Ay. 
Newman, A., 1178 Haddon Av. 
Ostroff, Wm., 1196 Haddon Ay. 
Polivnick, Miss C., 1449 Ormond Av. 
Rose, L. H., 908 Income Insurance Bidg. 
Rosenfeld, R. H., 3046 Federal 
Udell, W., 504 Kaighn Av. 
Visor, D. L., 23 Broadway 
Weitzman, I., 1456 Haddon Ay. 
Yuschinsky, Miss D. E., 520 Liberty 


Collingswood 


Janor, M., 813 Haddon Av. 
Katz, I., 106 Pacific Av. 


Delair 
Glass, M. S., 512 Velde Av. 


East Newark 
Kummel, Dr. M., 315 Central Av. 


East Orange 


Dessler, A. I., 116 Prospect 
Dimond, A. J.,67 S. Munn Ay. 
Friend, H. M., 145 S. Arlington Av. 
Greenberg, M., 25 S. Munn Ay. 


Eatontown 
Philips, M., Peach Blossom Farm 


Elizabeth 


Blick, L. D., 1139 E. Jersey 
Brailove, Dr. S. A., 72 Broad 
Cahn, W. L., 190 Ralph 

Chasin, Dr. H. M., 119 Broad 
Cohen, P., 207 Broad 

Forman, D. S., Broad & Jersey Avs. 
Jacobson, B., 143 Westfield Av. 
Julius and Sabina Stein Memorial Library 
Kwalick, J., Martin Bldg. 

Merlis, M., 108 Broad 

Miller, A., 210 Hillside Rd. 
Rosenthal, Dr. J. B., 129 Broad 
Simon, Miss R., 423 Elizabeth Av. 
Stamler, Jno. J., 29 Broad 

Stein, Dr. Emil, 607 Park Av. 


Freehold 
Hochberg, Miss E. L., R. D. 5 


(New Jersey 


Hackensack 


Harris, H. H., 406 Prospect Av. 
Rosenberg, C., 187 W. Anderson 
Y. M. H. Ass’n., 211 Essex 


Highland Park 
Schwartzstein, J., 207 Adelaide Av. 


Hoboken 
Brand, I. H., 84 Washington 


Irvington 
Rothstein, H. R., 139 Carolina Ay. 


Jersey City 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Eichmann, M., 2158 Hudson Blvd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alpert, Dr. E., 661 Jersey Ay. 
Alpert, H., 65 Wegman Pky. 
Alters, S., 104 Newark Av. 
Appleton, W., 58 Highland Ay. 
Barison, E. B., 591 Summit Av. 
Ben-Asher, Dr. S., 260 Bergen Av. 
Birnbaum, P. L., 2844 Boulevard 
Chazin, A., 30 Journal Sq. 

Cohen, L., 479 Bergen Ay. 
Eisenberg, I., 779 Montgomery 
Falk, L. A., 21 Broadman Pkway 
Feinberg, N., 200 Newark Av. 
Freedman, M. A., 546 Bergen Av. 
Gerstein, L., 284 Harrison Av. 
Gluckman, H., 145 Belmont Av. 
Goldberg, C., 898 Bergen Av. 
Goldstein, A. J., 292 Stegman Pkway 
Greenstone, S., 49 Brinkerhoff 
Gross, Benj., 15 Exchange PI. 
Gross, Dr. Benj., 311 Grove 
Gross, I., 630 Bergen Av. 

Gross, M., 2 Paulmier Pl. 
Katzman, A., 2848 Hudson Blvd. 
Kleinhaus, H. I., 100 Newark Av. 
Kriegel, L. J., 40 Journal Sq. 
Landau, J., 132 Essex 

Lane, Dr. M. J., 589 Summit Av. 
Levitan, A., 591 Summit Av. 
Natovitz, A., 921 Bergen Av. 
Plotkin, Rabbi B., 35 Kensington Av. 
Schimel, H., 15 Clifton Pl. 
Staloff, Miss J., 61 Warner Av. 
Tartalsky, S., 255 Woodlawn Av. 
Weitz, E., 75 Montgomery 


Keyport 
Prager, Isidore, 23 Main 


Lakewood 


Banner, E., 420 Princeton Av. 
Council of Jewish Juniors, 312 Clifton Av 


Lambertville 
Messenger, J., 5 Union 


New Jersey] 


Linden 
Lind, Miss Lena, 22 E. 18th 


Long Branch 
Heimlich, S. M., 339 B’way 


Manasquan 
Paperth, E., Main 


Maplewood 
Hahn, Henry, 5 Rutgers 


Margate City 
Friedlander, I., 25 E. Drive 


Merchantviile 
Schurr, M., 2615 Horner Av. 


Metuchen 
Wernik, A. P., 412 Main 


Millville 
Shoulson Rabbi M., 3rd & Oak 


Mont Clair 
Whitfield, N., 493 Bloomfield Av. 


Moorestown 
Marmer, A., 107 W. Main 


Mount Holly 


Krupnick, H., 40 Main 
Levy, L., 70 Main 


Newark 

PATRON 
Bamberger, Louis, 135 Market 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cohn, M., 24 Pomona Av. 
Hollander, Ben. W., 143 East Kinney 
Kussy, Mrs. M., 30 Nairn PI. 

Miller, S., 31 E. Kinney 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adelman, M., 208 Renner Av. 
Albach, M. M., Military Pk. Bldg. 
Alenick, M. G., 24 Branford PI. 
Alper, J., 207 Market 

Apter & Son .P., 100 Morton 
Avidan & Avidan, 192 Osborne Ter. 
Berla, Sol., 232 Mulberry 
Bernstein, D. E., 786 Broad 

B’nai Jeshurum Liby., High & Waverly 
Brotman, Dr. M. M., 90 Avon Av. 
Buchler, Dr. H., 566 High 

Cohen, J. H., 1 Mapes Av. 

Cohn, Jos. E., 25 Girard Pl. 

Cohn, S., 25 Milford Av. 

Cone, Dr. Arthur S., 61 West 
Cowen, Rev. M., 1048 Broad 
Danzis, Dr. M., 608 High 
Echikson, E., 670 Ridge 
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Eisner, M., 24 Branford Pl. 

Elin, N., 52 Hedden Ter. 

Erlich, Nathan, 1057 Hunterdon 
Fast, Louis A., 59 Baldwin Av. 
Fenning, Herman H., 424 Parker 
Fine, Dr. M. J., 175 Clinton Av. 
Fischel, Jacob, 60 Park Pl. 

Flachs, Dr. A., 347 Lafayette 
Fleischman, Dr. M., 5 Belmont Av. 
Forman, E. I., 28 William 

Foster, Rabbi S., 90 Treacy Av. 
Fox, Mrs. M. A., 486 Clifton Av. 
Freedman, Rabbi J., Elks Club 
Freeman, L. N., 17 Academy 
Freiman, N., 130 Goldsmith Av. 
Friedman, L., 425 Springfield Av. 
Furst, Geo., 24 Johnson Av. 
Gallop, M. M., 199 Pacific 
Gersten, E., 212 Ridgewood Av. 
Goldberg, I., 32 Mercer 

Goldstein, G. L., 972 Broad 

Green, B. C., 11 Hill 

Gross, Rudolph, 34 Leslie 
Grubstein, Chas., New & Nuttman 
Hecht, J. H..207 Market 

Herman, L. F., 133 Hillside Av. 
Herman, Samuel, 7 Nelson Pl. 
Hoffman, Rabbi C. I., 624 High 
Hollander, Sam M., Cham. of Com, Bldg. 
Hood, C., 11 Pomona Av. 

Hood, Louis, 402 Mt, Prospect Av. 
Hurwitz, M., Academy 

Isserman, A., 443 Broad 

Jedell, Helen, 34a Kearney 
Kanengieser, A. Sigmund, 88 Newton 
Kantor, B., 73 Market 

Kaplan, J. I., 164 Market 
Katchen, I. J., 786 Broad 

Katz, C., 64 Huntington Ter. 
Kenarik, H., 438 Springfield Ay. 
Kessler, Dr. H. H., 9 Franklin 
Kessler, N. T., 50 Bloomfield Av. 
Khin, J., 69 Springfield Av. 

King, Nathaniel, 348 Clinton Ay. 
Kohn, Richard E., 31 Clinton 
Kohn, Sylvan H., 790 Broad 
Konwitz, Rabbi J., 345 Belmont Av. 
Kraemer, Jos., 164 Market 
Krasner, Nathan G., 800 Broad 
Kristeller, L. P., 810 Broad 
Kussy, Herman, 59 Treacy Av. 
Kussy, Nathan, 790 Broad 
Larkey, A., 95 Shanley Av. 

Leber, Sam’! F., 60 Park Pl. 
Leeds, H., Pomona & Elizabeth Av. 
Levey, S. B.; 40 Huntington Ter. 
Lief, H., 106 Orchard 

Lowenstein, E., 21 Hedden Ter. 
Lowenstein, Isaac, 12 Baldwin Av. 
Lubetkin, Jacob, 60 Park PI. 
Macy, B., 15 Leo Pl. 

Manhoff, Chas., 714 S. 10th 
Manshel, C., 103 Vassar Av. 
Marx, Meier, 49 Avon Pl. 

Mayer, C., 39 Rose Ter. 
Muehlfelder, A., 65 Tracy Av. 
Munson, W., 27 Clinton 

Neiwirth, H. S., Military Pk. Bldg. 
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Newman, B., 69 Girard Pl. 
Newman, Jacob L., 810 Broad 
Norton, W. M., 17 Academy 

Oheb Shalom Library, 45 Elizabeth A 
Olsan, Carl, Federal Trust Bldg. 
Osterweil, T., 116 Market 
Osterweil, W., Fireman’s Bldg. 
Pearson, H., 127 Montclair Av. 
Perkoff, H., 28 William 

Plant Memorial School, 225 Prince 
Poleshuck, S., 164 Market 

Pollak, S., 972 Broad 3 

Posner, H., 47 W. Kinney 

Radin, Dr. H. R., 107 Clinton Av. 
Ravitz, Dr. S. F., 1113 Broad 
Reich, Dr. J., 130 Court 

Rich, Leopold, 22 Ingraham Pl. 
Roessler, Saml., 9 Clinton 
Rosenstein, G. H., 830 Broad 
Rosenstein, I., 575 Broad 

Ruback, M. E., 60 Park Pl. 
Rutkin, M., 64 Millington Av. 
Sandusky, I., 260 Meeker Av. 
Saslow, Dr. M., 116 Market 
Schiffmann, Dr, S., 107 Spruce 
Schlesinger, Louis, 31 Clinton Av. 
Schlesinger, M. S., Broad St. Theatre 
Schotland, Phil J., 9 Clinton 
Segal, Miss D. E., 305 Osborne Ter. 
Shalit, I., 108 Fleming Av. 
Shapiro, Miss L. R., 207 Market 
Sichel, Moses, 69 Shanley Av. 
Silberfeld, Rev. J., 32 Ingraham Pl. 
Skwirsky, Dr. Jos., 170 Hathorne Av. 
Soman, Nathan, 31 2d Av. 
Sonnabend, J. M., 3 Belmont Ay. 
Spellman, W., 825 S. 10th 
Spielman, M., 106 Lyons Av. 
Spitalnik, H., 266 Meeker Av. 
Stavitsky, M. A., 60 Park Pl. 
Stein, Le Roy, 395 Chadwick Av. 
Steiner, Herman, 60 Park Pl. 
Steiner, J., 790 Broad 

Sternick, B., 1189 Broad 

Straus, D., 853 S. 13th 

Sturm, Wm., 317 Leslie 

Sussman, I. H., 51 Grumman Av. 
Tepper, Jules E., 1060 Broad 
Turkenkopf, A. R., 20 Shanley Ay. 
Weinberg, B., 738 Broad 

Weiss, L., 164 Market 

Weiss, Dr. L., 849 S. 11th 

Wiener, B., 60 Sprinpfield Av. 
Wortzel, S. J., 9 Clinton 

Yaruss, M., 790 Broad 

Yawitz, B., 239 Springfield Av. 


New Brunswick 
Adler, S. M., 45 Peterson 
Lipman, J. G., Experiment Station 
Rudensky, M., R. F. D. No. 6 
Shapiro, Chief Rabbi A., Lee Av. & 
Redmond 


N. Bergen 
Jacobs, S., 3789 Hudson Blvd. 


[New Jersey 


Nutley 
Weintraub, S., 437 Kingsland Rd.. 


Oaklyn 
Blank, J. M., 112 E. Bettlewood Av. 


Orange 


Green, Harry, 182 Heywood Av. 
Pinsky, Dr. John, 301 Main 


Palmyra 


Freeman, Samuel 
Schwartz, D. L., 19 E. Broad 


Passaic 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Stein, H., 201 Lexington Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Rosenberg, J., 161 Hamilton Ay. 
Slaff, Samuel, 110 High 

Steiner, I. M., 118 Lexington Ay. 
Weinberger, H. H., Service Trust Co. 


g. 
Zucker, Rabbi Max, Temple Emanuel 


Paterson 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Bloom, Ed., 550 Park Ay. 
Dimond, P., 284 E. 32d 
Fabian, J., 150 Fair 
Fabian, Simon H., 92 E. 37th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


B'nai Jesh. Rel. Sch., Bwy. & Straight 
Cohen, J., 273 Hamilton Av. 
Cohn, Bertha S., 49 13th Av. 
Cohn, David, 112 Ellison 

Gold, G., 396 E. 41st 

Goldhill, A., 458 E. 32nd 

Joelson, Dr. M. S., 87 Fair 

Kitay, Mrs. H. B., 376 Broadway 
Platt, Jos., 409 E. 35th 

Pollock, S., 247 18th Ay. 
Rosenstein, F. L., 125 Ellison 
Simon, Dr. A. L., 18 Temple Pl. 
Simon, I., 470 Boulevard 
Surnamer, Dr. I., 345 Broadway 
Urdang, L., 4 Pope Rd. 

Yanoff, W., 281 19th Av. 


Pennsgrove 


Poland, Mrs. J. E., cor. Main and Broad 
Zebooker, M. A., Box 416 


Perth Amboy 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Dobbs, David, 86 Jefferson 
Wurtzel, Max, 142 Gordon 


New Jersey] 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Alpern, I., 147 Smith 
Cohen, S. S., 210 Smith 
Davidson, Rabbi M. D., 118 State 
Miller, Geo. J., 176 Smith 
Silk, Dr. C. I., 189 Rector 
Sosin, L. Y., 130 Smith 


Pine Brook 
Fish, Nathaniel 


Pittstown 
Lyons, Emanuel 


Plainfield 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Newcorn, Wm., Queen City Hotel 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Berman, Dr. A., 141 E, Front 
Bernstein, M., 928 W. 8th 

Bird, G. W., 130 North Av. 
Bloom, N., 622 W. Front 
Boorstein, H., 734 Park Av. 
Feinsilver, C., 614 Huntington Av. 
Glass, Dr. B., 609 Watchung Av. 
Kanter, A., 535 W. 8th 
Kurtzman, C., 146 E. Front 
Perlmutter, M., 436 Watchung Av. 
Rosenbaum H., 701 E. Front 
Rothberg, H., 928 W. Front 
Sachar, E., 1038 Myrtle Av. 
Senger, C. P., 539 W. Front 

Shiff, L., 324 W. Front 

Sobel, M., 331 Watchung Av. 
Tepper, A., 669 W. 7th 

Tepper, M., 933 W. 7th 


Wolfson, Dr. H., 341 Watchung Av. 


Yood, Dr. R., 401 Grant Av. 


Princeton 
Kreeley, K., 22 Witherspoon 


Redbank 
Kridel, Mrs. J., 190 E. Front 


Riverside 
Cohen, J. J., 3 Scott 
Kaplan, H., 119 Pavilion Av. 
Milavsky, H., 213 Pavilion Av. 
Schneidman, I. K., 11 Lafayette 
Schrieber, M. 


Rutherford 
Danzinger, S., 3 Ayer Pl. 


Secaucus , 
Pollak, Dr. B. S. 


South Orange 


Abelson, J. J., 257 Warwick Av. 
Berla, A., 574 Sinclair Ter. 
Harris, A., 575 Cameron Rd. 
Herzberg, M. J., 135 Mercer Pl. 
Klein, P., 139 Mercer Pl. 
Lichtman, H., 60 S. Kingman Rd. 
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Summit 
Mantel, J. R., 12 Maple 


Trenton 


Bellin, A. I., 72 Laurel Av. 
Budson, Alex., 85 Jackson 
Cohen, H., 118 E. Front 
Fishberg, J., 475 Hamilton Av. 
Forman, P., 112 N. Montgomery 
Goitein, L., 703 S. Broad 

Grad, Mrs, F., 132 S. Broad 
Isaacs, J., Broad & Academy 
Julian, Dr. W., 23 Atterbury Av 
Kasser, A., 910 S. Broad 
Konwitz, Mrs. F. R., 984 S. Broad 
Koplin, Dr. N. H., 142 W. State 
Kramer, N., 69 Maple Av. 
Lavine, Dr. B. D., 630 N. Clinton Av. 
Lavine, S., 125 N. Broad 
Leopold, S., Broad St. Bk. Bldg. 
Millner, F., 19 Atterbury Av, 
Rosen, S. T., 701 Brunswick Av. 
Shipper, L. E., 9 Beechwood Av. 
Siegel, M. H., 1201 S. Broad 
Silverstein, H., 206 S. Broad 
Wineberg, S., 903 S. Broad 

Y. M. H.A., 18 S. Stockton 


Union City 
Urevitz, Dr. Abr., 495 New York Av. 
Ventnor 
Bloom, L., 6414 Ventnor Av. 
Lichtenstein, J., 5414 Ventnor Av. 
Schultz, H., 9 S. Wash. Av. 
Segal, W., 6418 Ventnor Av. 
Vineland 


Bardfeld, L. M., 211 South East Av. 
Greenblatt, M. J., 311 North East Av 
Kellman, Rabbi H. B., 624 Grape 
Rosenthal, D., 919 Pear 

Stern, A., 538 Landis Av. 

Waxman, J., 920 New Pear 


Weehauken 


Lieberman, W., 4 Grauert PI. 
Sorokin, M. O., 59 Eldorado Pl. 


West Hoboken 
Umansky, M., 212 Clinton Av. 
Westmont 
Wolf, A., 154 Haddon Av. 
West New York 
Diska, Dr. L. A., 307 16th 
Westville 
Schatz, B., 154 Broadway 
Westwood 
Goldberg, Dr. David, 7 Bogert Pl. 
Lack, Philip, 30 Bryant Pl. 
Wildwood 
Hammer, Rabbi L., 2701 Pacific Av 
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NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 
Bloom, Rabbi H. I., 819 Forrester Av. 


NEW YORK 
Albany Brighton Beach 
Berger, Mrs. D., 76 Southern Pkway. 
ROS Chale, 'M., 3057 Lakeland Pl. 
Rosendale, Hon. S. W., 57 State Gingold, A. M., 3035 E. 2nd 
Gold, L. J., 3034 Ocean View Av. 
LIBRARY MEMBERS ae one Sere 
Illch, Julius, 78 State Hoke, Bits WNlop 1D Die 
Mann, Isaac, 114 Ryckman Ay. vee cee 
ANNUAL MEMBERS Brooklyn 
Aronowitz, S. E., 536 Madison Ay. 
Aufsesser, M. F., 1002 Madison Av. LirE MEMBERS 
Ball, Dr. A., 351 State Rel. Schl. Cong. Beth Elohim; Garfield 
Bamberger, Rev. Dr. B. J., 206 State & 8th 
Baum, Rabbi S. Z., 90 Morton Av. Straus, H. Grant; 422 Fulton 
Bellin, Dr. M., 202 Central Av. 
Bennett, E., 818 Myrtle Av. LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Beth Emeth Religious School Bernstein, A. A., 1690 Ditmas Av. 
Bookheim, L. W., 133 S. Lake Av. Brightman, S. D., 1517 47th 
Caplan Bros., 232 S. Pearl Cott, L., 2149 62d 
Fenster, P. W., 6 S. Pearl Duberstein, S. C., 26 Court 
Greenberg, J., 82 State ; Edelman, Dr. M., 861 Fresh Pond Rd. 
Hershberg, J., 306 Madison Av. Friedman, J. P., 658 Montgomery 
Hessberg, Mrs. A., 352 State Gordon, Dr. M. B., 4803 14th Av. 
Hirschfield, H., 30 Chestnut Heller, Dr. J., 225 Eastern Pkway. 
Katzenelson, B., 93 Elm Kaufman, M., 9142 EB. 27th 
Livingston, Dr. P., 35 N. Pearl Margoshes, J., 188 S. Third 
Muhlfelder, J., 1002 Madison Av. Matz, I., 1522 Albemarle Rd. 
Naumoff, M. S., 69 Euclid Av. Meislin, Mrs. Rose, 1450 President 
Phillips, H., 131 Madison Av. Rabbin, M. M., 805 St. Marks Av. 
Poskanzer, R. C., 78 State Rottenberg, S., 1377 President 
Safron, M., 190 S. Pearl Rubenstein, E. I., 819 Prospect Pl. 
Sporborg, Mrs. H. J., Hotel Ten Eyck School, A., 353 Ocean Av. 
Stern, C. M., 121 S. Lake Av. Schwartz, Dr. L. S., 849 Park Pl. 


Suchoff, J., 15 Clinton Av. Walkof, N., 175 Eastern Pkway. 
The Jewish Com. Center, 111 Wash. A Wilner, Morris, 1657 50th MA 


Yaras, Coplin, 752 Myrtle Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Amsterdam Aaron, A., 26 Court 
Gray, Max, 70 Grove Aaron, Rabbi I. A., 255 Eastern Pkway 
Lurie, A. D., 195 Guy Park Av. Abels, Rabbi M. J., S. 14th Av. & 49th 


Abrahams, E. L., 231 Ocean Av. 
Abrahamson, Dr. E. M., 284 E. Pkway. 


Arverne Ackerman, M. E., 286 Johnson Av. 
Benderly, Dr. S., 705 Beach 69th Altrowitz, I., 1130 E. 22nd 
Emanuel, B., Beach 69th Anchel, W., 6723 10th Av. 
Arens, M., 532 8th 
Aronson, D., 51 Amherst 
Belle Harbor Ausubel, Dr. H., 1 De Kalb Av. 
Burger, E. H., 100 Beach 131st Babbit, L. H., 602 Montgomery 
Bacharach, C. G., 215 Mantague 
Barbash, Dr. H., 8603 Bay Pkway. 
Bingham ton Barnett, B. A., 1117 E. 27th 
Bloom, Dr. M. S., 110 Oak Barnett, H. I., 1320 48th 
Public Library Baskin, David, 1156 57th 


Rosenthal, S. C., 119 Murray Becker, M., 1378 E. 8th 
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Benjamin, B. L., 139 E. 96th 
Berkowitz, Dr. B. B., 225 E. Pkway. 
Berman, L. H., 2220 Ocean Av. 
Bernhardt, Mrs. J., 250 Dover 
Bernstein, A. N., Ralph Av. & Pacific 
Bernstein, M., 2003 Av. “‘J”’ 
Bildersee, Miss A., 115 Willow 

Blau, Miss L. B., 77 Linden Blvd. 
Blumberg, Meyer, 805 Ocean Av. 
Boochever, G., 272 E. 16th 

Bosniak, Rabbi J., 490 Ocean Pkway. 
Boudin, J. B., 26 Court 

Brecher, Dr. V., 723 Sutter Av. 
Bresler, H. S., 62 Marlborough Rd. 
Brightman, Jos. W., 1837 49th 
Burstein, Rabbi A., 339 62nd 

Celler, E., 32 Court 

Cherin, P., 2100 Cropsey Av. 
Chertoff, Rabbi P., 5000 15th Av. 
Cohen, A. S., 217 S. 4th 

Cohen, Dr. D. H., 6601 Bay Pkway. 
Cohen, Miss E. G., 1738 Union 
Cohen, Rev. S. R., 17 Eastern Pkway 
Cohn, J. H., 27 Throop Av. 

Cohn, Dr. M. A., 1457 Eastern Pkway. 
Coler, Samuel G., 160 5th Av. 

Coles, J. I., 951 Carroll 
Commanday, Victor, 946 E. 12th 
Cong. Ahavath Achim 

Danlin, I. A., 2224 Av. P 

Dargo, N., 947 Montgomery 
Dauber, J., 14604 52nd 

Davidson, Dr. B., 1457 Union 
Davidson, G., 353 Ocean Av. 

Davis, Dr. F., 8 Bay 35th 

Davison, S., 229 E. 18th 

De Waltoff, Dr. D. B., 7714 Ridge Blvd. 
Dinin, S., 1059 Newport 

Doft, Max, 1460 55th 

Dorin, Miss N. D., 1249 45th 
Dressner, C. L., 224 S. 9th 
Droshnicop, S., 788 E. Parkway 
Dumay, Dr. C., 241 Penn 

Edelson, H. L., 219 E 95th 

Ehrlich, A. L., 778 Lexington Av. 
Eisenberg, Dr. A. D., 586 Leonard 
Ellenbogen, M., 531 Bedford Av. 
Ellman, A., 1444 58th 

Englander, Rabbi D., 1668 Carroll 
Epstein, M. C., 66 Court 

Esrig, Dr. N., 326 7th 


Farber, Mrs. S. W., 44 Marlborough Rd. 


Feinson, J., 1239 Carroll 

Feit, Abr., 26 Court 

Feld, Dr. H., 542 Willoughby Av. 
Fine, Isidore, 881 Wash. Av. 
Finkelstein, A. A., 1465 54th 
Finkelstein, Dr. R., 576 E. Parkway 
Fleiss, H., 370 Tompkins Av. 
Forman, H., 401 Vermont 

Franks, H. S., 44 Midwood 
Freedman, Isaac, 340 Pulaski 
Freiberger, D., 2149 80th 

Friedman, Dr. J. H., 236 S. 2nd 
Friedman, Rebecca, 515 Alabama Av. 
Fromberg, H. G., 945 E. 10th 
Fruchtbaum, Dr. L. M., 370 S. 2d 
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Fuchs, Sig. H., 1221 Remson Av. 
Furst, M., 130 Clinton 

Gabriel, B., 318 Brooklyn Av. 
Ganopolsky, S., 733 Miller Av. 
Gelfand, S., 1710 Carroll 

Gelles, I. D., 477 Miller Av. 
Germain, L., 470 8th Av. 

Getz, D. B., 26 Court 

Ginsburg, H., 814 Hopkinson Av. 
Gittelson, Dr. M., 1921 Bergen 
Gittelson, M., 2301 Av. G 
Gladstone, S., 1120 E. 22nd 
Glauboch, Dr. C. L., 6659 Colonial Rd. 
Gluckman, J., 545 Gates Av. 
Goffen, Dr. A. M., 518 Monroe 
Goldberg, L., 850 50th 

Goldberg, L. P., 2111 Myra Ct. 
Goldberg, S., 1679 Pitkin Av. 
Goldfarb, Rabbi I., 360 Clinton 
Goldin, S. J., 1140 E. Parkway 
Goldman, B., 2059 80th 

Goldman, L. A., 640 Montgomery 
Goldstein, J., 1564 52nd 
Goldstein, S., 26 Court 

Goodman, A. M., 1237 48th 
Goorland, M., 843 Sutter Av. 
Gottlieb, J. W., 16 Court 

Grayer, H., 44 Court 

Grayzel, Mrs. S. M., 825 Linden Blvd. 
Green, S. E., 1220 54th 
Greenberg, J., 1526 47th 
Greenblatt, H., 102 Richwood Av. 
Greene, I. F., 44 Court 
Greenstone, M. S., 21 Smith 
Greenwald, Dr. H. M., 499 Ocean Av. 
Groden, Morris, 693 Montgomery 
Gross, Rabbi L. D., 570 Pacific 
Gutkin, E. P., 104 E. 59th 

Haft, M. W., 1336 President 
Halbfinger, C., 122 Liberty Av. 
Halperin, A., 26 Court 
Hamburger, S. L., 1929 62nd 
Harrison, H. A., 1208 Carroll 
Hartstein, J., 1041 Bushwick Av. 
Haskel & Sons, Inc., S., 100 Harrison Pl, 
Heckelman, I., 1462 57th 

Heller, Rabbi A. M., 335 E. 5th 
Heller, M. G., 1580 E. 28th 
Heller, M., 1552 54th 

Hershman, W., 225 Quincy 
Herzfeld, Max, 773 Willoughby Av. 
Hitlin, Dr. A., 685 Willoughby Av. 
Hoffman, Dr. M., 99 Marcy Av. 
Horowitz, B., 225 E. Parkway 
Horowitz, J., 865 Montgomery 
Horwitz, L., 1470 E. 22nd 
Hurwitz. B. L., 436 85th 

Itkin, Miss M., 8753 26th Av. 
Jablons, J. M., 451 Kingston Av. 
Jacobus, L., 2137 E 23rd 

Jaffe, A. L., 1129 E. 22nd 

Jaffe, B., 947 E. 24th 

Jones, Mrs. Rose, 1038 E. 7th 
Kahane, Rabbi C., 2141 E. 8th 
Kahn, H., 1461 E. 4th 
Kamerman, D., 878 E. 24th 
Kaplan, Miss L., 1620 Union 
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Karalunsky, B., 61 Meserole 

Karash, S., 1569 President 

Kasnowitz, S., 1762 Union 

Kaufman, Dr. M., 170 Leonard 
Kayfetz, I., 1528 Pitkin Av. 

Kimmel, Dr. M., 48 Ashford 

Klein, I., 133 Heyward 

Kleinman, M., 675 Georgia Av. 
Klinger, S., 743 Alabama Av. 
Kornbluth, S., 313 Montgomery 
Koven, Dr. B., 1129 E. Parkway 
Kraditor, A., 3806 Clarendon Rd. 
Kraushaar, M., 32 Court 

Krimsky, Dr. J., 302 Empire Blvd. 
Krotinger, B. A., 1615 47th 

Kruger, H. B., 946 E. 18th 

Krumbein, A., 1712 43d 

Ladin, I., 68 Schenck Av. 

Landesman, Rabbi A. F., 1663 President 
Landman, Rev. I., 70 Prospect Pk., W. 
Lane, J. M., 16 E. 10th 

Largeman, Morris, 12 Graham Av. 
Latner, M. H., 350 Fulton 

Lazansky, Judge E., Borough Hall 
Lebenkoff, Miss J. R., 143 E. 94th 
Leeger, L. L., 1072 E. 18th 

Lemler, S. 1464 St. Johns Pl. 

Levine, M. H., 1707 President 
Pevineons Rabbi S. J., 83 Marlborough 


Levinthal, Rev. Dr. I, H., 576 E. Pkway. 
Levitt, Dr. J. M., 975 E. 14th 

Levy, Dr. A. M., 110 Graham Av. 
Levy, Arthur, 768 Bushwick Avy. 
Levy, H., 235 West End Ave. 

Levy, Dr. Max, 261 S. 9th 

Lewis, Aaron, 1482 Carroll 
Lieberman, Nathan, 190 Westminster Rd. 
Linde, B., 1639 President 

Lipman, Miss N., 945 45th 

Lipper, A., 230 Stratford Rd. 

Liss, C., 715 Riverdale Av. 

London, Dr. E., 1877 Ocean Av. 
Lubell, J. E., 262 Sullivan 

Lyons, Rev. A., 225 Lincoln Pl. 
Machzikei Talmud Torah, 1315 43d 
Mand, Dr. J. H., 502 39th 

Mandel, A., 274 Hewes 

Mandel, S., 205 E. 95th if 
Marcus, Dr. L., 61 E. Parkway 
Markel, A. J., 56 Court 

Marrow, I. L., 1328 49th 

May, Judge M., 441 Ocean Av. 

Maze, J. M., 1046 E. 14th 

Meller, John, 237 Coleridge 

Meltsner, O., 1639 44th 

Mendelsohn, Col. M. J., 2240 E. 22nd 
Mersel, Alex., 1658 52d 

Meyerowitz, Rabbi A. N., 403 Barrett 
Michton, M., 180 Winthrop 

Milberg, S., 1934 E, 19th 

Miller, Rabbi J., 443 Linden Blvd. 
Miller, M., 1543 President 

Miller, S., 1344 E. 19th 

Mintz, B., 26 Court 

Moelis, R., 649 Watkins 

Moinester, E. A., 2027 Pacific 
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Mormar, J., 369 Crown 

Moses, Miss S. R., 1571 46th 
Moskowitz, H. W., 1644 48th 

Moss, L. J., 319 St. Johns Pl. 

Musken, W., 145 Lincoln Rd. 
Newman, Rabbi J. J., 1761 E. 7th 
Newman, Dr. S. L., 500 Bedford Av. 
Okun, I. E., 1616 Carroll 

Paymer, Rabbi J. H., 725 Crown 
Pearlman, S., 105 Court 

Penziner, C. H., 26 Court 

Perlmutter, M., 1270 E. 19th 
Porlstein, Dr. I., 591 Montgomery 
Phillips, A. M., 399 Ocean Pkway. 
Pickoff, S. A., 311 Grafton 

Piesen, H. H., 160 Marlborough Rd. 
Pines, Dr. L., 745 Franklin Av. 

Pion, B., 1139 E. 22nd 

Posner, H., 546 Montgomery 

Posner, Dr. N. A., 136 S. 2nd 
Prashker, L., 96 Schermerhorn 

Price, A., 61 Whipple 

Prokesch, Dr. S. Z., 901 Av. N. 
Queen, Rae, 4623 15th Av. 
Rabinowitz, Dr. H. M., 276 Buffalo Av. 
Rand, J. H., 1456 55th 

Reichler, Rabbi M., 84 Bay 25th 

Reis, Miss D, C., 133 Chester Ay. 
Resnikoff, L. A., 59 S. 10th 
Robbinovitz, Dr. S., 71-A Sumner Ay. 
Robbins, H. G., 32 Court 

Rock, W., 141 Ross 

Rokeach, Dr. A., 959 Park Pl. 

Rose, Jos. H., 16 Court 

Roseman, I., 374 S. 5th 

Rosen, S., 155 Seigel 

Rosenberg, E., 82 Pulaski 

Rosenberg, Dr. H. D., 2754 Pitkin Av. 
Rosenberg, H. L., 1526 55th 
Rosenberg, J. M., 1324 47th 
Rosenblum, P., 519 Eastern Pkway. 
Rosenfeld, H. T., 565 5th 

Rosenfeld, M., 135 Eastern Pkway 
Rosenfeld, Dr. R., 1208 E. Parkway 
Rosenfeld, Dr; W., 351 Penna Av. 
Rosenheck, I., 170 Westminster Rd. 
Rosenthal, Miss F., 79 Grand 
Rosenthal, Miss I. B., 3111 Hubbard 
Rosenthal, Rabbi M., 1324 Brooklyn Ay. 
Rosenzweig, A., 2058 Union 

Ross, Dr. M., 1821 St. Johns Pl. 
Rothschild, S. F., 422 Fulton 
Rottenberg, M. L., 194 E. 95th 
Rubenstein, Rabbi J., 2106 Dean 
Rubin, S., 1371 Carroll 

Rudovsky, J. I., 350 Stone Av. 

Sacks, I., 125 Av. J 

Sacks, Rabbi M. L., 1230 E. 12th 
Sakin, Dr. B. M., 1206 Eastern Pkway 
Salpeter, Mrs. M. W., 10 Ocean Pkway 
Salwen, Dr. E., 455 Ocean Ay. 
Salwen, S. J., 1622 43d 

Satlow, I. D., 52 Thatford Av. 
Sawitzky Mrs. Jennie, 3585 Bedford Av 
Scharfstein, Z., 2647 Kenmore P). 
Scher, Dr. M., 899 Montgomery 
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Schildkraut, M., 2328 Myrtle Av. 
Schlesinger, E., 1610 48th 
Schoenholtz, S., 1224 Schenectady Av. 
Schrag, C. I., 3379 Bedford Av. 
Schreiber, Dr. M., 105 Penna. Av. 
Schulkind, D. W., 1249 E. 23rd 
Schwartz, Dr. A. S., 1268 46th 
Schwartz, D., 107 6th Av. 
Schwartz, Dr. Jac. R., 1 Henson Pl. 
Schwartz, Mrs. S., 602 Ralph Av. 
Seidelman, N., 2059 61st 
Seiderman, S., 750 E. Parkway 
Seif, J. B., 41 Chester Av. 
Seigle, C. H., 956 E. 7th 
Selig, Mrs. H. L., 1450 49th 
Shankroff, Dr. L., 142 Joralemon 
Sherman, H., 1319 51st 

zener, Rabbi I., 28 Beaumont 
Silberman, J., 8023 19th Av. 
Silberman, Dr. M., 266 Brooklyn Av. 
Silverman, Dr. E. G., 4712 14th Av. 
Silverstein, L. B., 1341 40th 
Simon, A. H., 493 Delamere Pl 
Socolof, Miss L., 2306 Douglass 
Sokoloff, A., 8403 20th Av. 
Sovatkin, E. J., 1264 Carroll 
Spector, M., 295 Ocean Pkway 
Spevack, M., 50 Court 
Starr, Dr. I. P., 98 Lincoln Rd} 
Statsinger, M., 1324 Carroll 
Steigman, Dr. H., 1039 Myrtle Av. 
Steinbrink, M., 185 Montague 
Stoll, Dr. V., 24 Revere Pl. 
Stoloff, Dr. B., 1137 E. Parkway 
Strully, Dr. J. M., 617 Av. K 
Stulman, Jos., 1326 Union 
Sweedler, N., 194 Crown 
Teitelbaum, Rabbi A., 1621-65th 
Teitelbaum, Dr. H., 30 Throop Av. 
Tunick, S., 7610 Colonial Rd. 
Turberg, Ph., 1274 46th 
Uchitelle B., 26 Court 
Union Temple, 17 E. Pkway. 
Vladeck, Baruch Charney, 125 E. Pkway. 
Wald, W., 8301 Bay Pkway. 
Wechsler, M., 154 Ocean Pkway. 
Weinberg, Dr. H. M., 5218 12th Av. 
Weinstein, A. A., 1475 Carroll 
Weinstock, L., 135 E. Parkway 
Weinzimmer, A., 6420 19th Av. 
Weitzman, Dr. I., 1543 71st 
Wiener, George, 350 Stone Av. 
Wiener, N., 437 Kingston Av. 
Wilhelm, M., 1125 E. 22nd 
Wilson, Dr. S. J., 208 New York Av. 
Wolodarsky, A., 255 E. Parkway 
Wolodarsky, Dr. A. Z., 676 E. Pkway. 
Young Israel Synagogue, 1363 50th 
Zimmerman, Mrs. C., 2059 61st 


Buffalo 


Bernstone, M., 430 Bramson Bldg. 
Beth El Library, 151 Richmond Av. 
Brickman, Mrs. S., 182 Landon 
Buffalo Public Library 

Bushinsky, J. M., 48 Traymore Av 
Cantor, D. I., 131 Butler Av, 
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Darlich, S. B., 10 Colonial Av. 

Dautch, Chas., 131 Richmond Av. 
Desbecker, L. E., Buffalo Club 
Diamond, D., 738 Prudential Bldg. 
Dickman, I., 461 Humboldt Pkway. 
Fink, Rabbi J. L., 748 Auburn Av. 
Fleischman, Mrs. B. K., 1290 Delaware 


Av. 
Fybush, A., Mutual Life Bldg. 
Gilden, Dr. J. H., 268 E. Ferry 
Grossman, H. J., 298 Middlesex Rd. 
Grossman, S., 137 Dorchester Rd. 
Harris, Hon. S. J., 198 Woodbridge Av. 
Kauffman, Dr. Lesser, 584 W. Ferry 
Keiser, August, 675 Delaware Av. 
Liebeskind, S., 1035 Broadway 
Maisel, L., 703 Filmore 
Miller, L. H., 190 Cleveland Av. 
Nathan, A., 1955 Hertel Av. 
Nathan, Mrs. H., 223 Depew Av. 
Rivo, M., 47 Fordham Dr. 
Saperston, W. W., 130 Dorchester Rd. 
Sapowitch, J. A., 40 Manchester Pl. 
Schwartz, E., Prudential Bldg. 
Wile, H., Ellicott & Carroll 
Yellen, J. S., 237 Linwood Av. 
Yellen, M. M., 16 E. Mohawk 


Beacon 
Gottesman, Mrs. H., 17 North Av. 


Catskill 
Margolius, Mrs. I. M., 352 Main 


Cedarhurst’ L. I. 


Kohn, Mrs. M., P. O. Box 1117 
Kommel, J., 73 Prospect Av. 


Cobbleskill 
Weitzman, H., 39 Main 


Coney Island 
Reiss, Miss Leah, 6 Stern Walk 


Cornwall 
Siegler, Mrs. E. M. 


Corona 
Perlo, Samuel, 108-21 Ditmars Av. 
Croton on Hudson 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rosen, Joseph A., Box 39 


Ellenville 
Levine, H. J., 36 Center 


Elmhurst 


Kramer, V. A., 15 Dewey 
Startz, Dr. I. S., 24 Gleane 
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Elmira 


Goldstein, H., 106 Dewitt Av. 
Radin, H. J., 113 Grove 


Elmsford 
Morey, S. M., Hartsdale Rd. 


Far Rockaway 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Eiseman, E., 1065 Dickens Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Baum, Dr. J., 2270 Mott Av. 
Benjamin, A., 5 New Broadway 
Bloch, H., 1499 Edgmont Pl. 
Cong. Shaarey Tefilah, 295 Central Blvd. 
Denenholz, Mrs. J. H., Neilson Av. 
Doniger, S., 2535 Ocean Av. 
Goldberg, A., 800 Harding 

Levy, J., 820 Central Av. 

Miller, Rabbi I., 701 Bolton Rd. 
Rosenzweig, L., 2391 Mott Av. 
Salit, N., 1152 New 

Schwartz, J. L., 34 McNeil Av. 
Steiner, S. J., 60 Gibson Place 


Flushing 


Rosenberg, H. D., P. O. Sta. A-4012 171st 
Zeamans, Mrs. H. R., 146-53 Delaware 


Forest Hills 


Cohen, A. H., 7131 Manse 
Jaffe, H., 93-12 Baldwin Av. 
Landman, Rabbi S., 6807 Clyde 
Seidman, N. H., 72-26 Juno 


Freeport 
Mikol, M., 214 Penna. Av. 


Glendale 
Waldman, H. A., 2 Epsilon Pl. 


Gloversville 


Jewish Community Center, 28 E. Fulton 
Karch, M., 77 Division 


Goshen 
Jonas, Harold J. 


Great Neck 
Crystal, H. S., Ridge Drive, E. 


Harrison 
Kugel, Harry J. 


Haverstraw 


Adler, Henry, 15 Broadway 
Ebb, Coleman 
Miller, Rabbi S., 35 Clover 


Hawthorne 
Rabinowitz, Rev. Dr. E. N., P. O. Box 
245 
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Herkimer 
Schermer, Benj., 328 N. Wash. 


Hudson 


Grossman, R. H., 711 Warren 
Kline, Samuel, 438 E. Allen 


Huntington’ L. I. 
Hardt, Miss M., c/o Huntington Hospita 


Ithaca 


Lir—E MEMBER 
Hurwitz, W. A., 610 E. Buffalo 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


B’nai Brith Hillel Foundation 
Hoffman, Rabbi I. B., 223 Eddy 


Jackson Heights 
Goodman, M., 73-16 Roosevelt Av. 


Jamaica 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Miller, S.,159-2 Jamaica Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Buxbaum, Dr. E. J., 8711 150th 
Cutler, Rabbi A. I., 88-14 Sutphin Blvd. 
Felberbaum, N., 161-10 Jamaica Av. 
Gross, A., 160-16 Jamaica Av. 

Gross, G., 86-06 178th 

Hebrew Academy, 90-29 Parsons Blvd. 
Jaffe, I., 160-16 Jamaica Av. 

Malev, Rabbi W., 8924 164th 

Moss, J., 181-04 Grand Central Pkway. 
Rose, A. J., 150-91 87th Rd. 

Sirkin, H., 8401 Midland Pkway. 
Weinstein, Rabbi A., Whitman Hotel 


Jamestown 


Davis, S., 35 Barrett Av. 
Minsker, M. M., 151 Foote Av. 


Kew Gardens 


Metzger, H. J., 57 Beverly Rd. 
Nalven, J., 126 Audley 


Kingston 
Ewig, A. B., 12 East Strand 
London, O. B., John 
Radin, Rabbi J., 42 Abeil 
Stern, Dr. A. A., Presidents Pl. 


Larchmont 


Davidson, P., 70 N. Chatsworth Av. 
Horowitz, A., 10 Carleon Av. 
Pollock, M., 45 Stuyvesant Av 


Laurelton 
Strisik, P. R., 231-14 137th Av. 
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Lawrence 


Furman, L. D., 90 Wash. Av. 
Schnell, H., Bway. & Marguerite Av. 
Sheldon, B. I., 20 Muriel Av. 


Liberty 


Rayevsky, Dr. Chas., 75 Chestnut 
Singer, Dr. E., 244 N. Main 


Little Falls 
Grieff, S., 93 Prospect 


Long Beach 
Jacobs, Miss D., 65 E. Chester 


Long Island City 
Herzog, Dr. Ed. A., 2520 Ditmars Blvd 
Leichter, L. H., 2815 45th 
Rabinowitz, Dr. C., 520 Jamaica Av. 
Steiner, G., 483 7th Av. 
Wilson, G. I., 4917 39th Av. 


Manhattan Beach 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Cooper, Leon, 206 Corbin Pl. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Baltuch, M., 60 Coleridge 
Marder, Leo, 245 Amherst 


Mamaroneck 


Bruskin, Dr. H. C., 284 Mamaroneck Av. 
Schoenfield, Rabbi E., 64 Halstead Av. 


Monticello 
Rosenthal, Dr. J. M., 205 Broadway 


Mount Vernon 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cowen, A. Y., 270 Prospect Av. 
Feist, Milton, 37 Central Blvd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aronowitz, Fannie J., 118 S. 13th Av. 
Breitbart, B., 4 Wallace Ay. 
Caplin, H., 65 Winfield Ay. 

Durst, J., 136 Esplanade 

Essrig, Dr. J., 144 Urban 

Fineberg, Rabbi S. A., 669 N. Terrace Av. 
Finkelstein, C., 55 Penna. Av. 

Free Synagogue of West Chester 
Friedenberg, S., 160 Lawrence 
Gevirtz, Abr., 470 E. Lincoln Av. 
Heymann, M., 141 Wallace Av. 
Kadis, I., 296 E. Fifth 

Kaliski, Mrs. H., 16 Magnolia Av. 
Kitt, P., 72 S. 4th Av. 

Maccoby, M., 284 S. Columbus Av. 
Mann, Leon, 32 Winfield Av. 
Margolis, Rabbi E., 16 Glen Av. 
Mottsman, H., 41 Winfield Av. 
Oleet, I., 406 N. Fulton Av. 
Robison, I., 485 Prospect Av. 
Rosen, M., 147 Stevens Av. 
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Subotky, R., 11 S. 4th Av. 
Sussman, Dr. H., 36 Primrose Av. 
Teitelman, G. A., 316 McLellan Av. 
Weill, Max, 280 Rich Ay. 

Welber, W., 19 Greendale Av. 
Workman, J. A., 156 Claremont Av. 
Y. M. H. A., 30 N. 10th Av. 
Zimmerman, H. I., 109 Wallace Av. 


Neponsit 
Weinberg, M., 179 Beach 144th 


New Brighton 


Rivkin, Mrs. J., 200 Jersey 
Strauss, F. A., 230 Hamilton Av. 


Newburgh 


Bloom, Rabbi M. J., 176 Montgomery 
Hissner, Dr. M. T., 203 Liberty 
Joseph, A., 145 North 

Marcus, Rabbi R. S., 176 Montgomery 
Kempler, P. & A. L., 86 S. Water 
Kreisele Furniture, 139 B’way 

Segal, Rabbi H., 333 Grand 

Reiter, S., 87 Water 

Stern, F., 193 Grand 


New Rochelle 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Amdur, N. W., 120 Broadview Av. 
Brecher, Leo., 110 Elk Av. 
Bronner, Mrs. H., 3 Albemarle Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohen, I. B., 507 Main 

Grant, Adolph, 131 Lockwood Av. 
Lott, S., 9 Alpha Place 

Potter, S. A., 70 Manor Pl. 

Rosett, Mrs. F. S., 35 Brookdale Av. 
Schwefel, Rabbi L., 31 Union 
Slobodkin, Dr. S. H., 100 Storer Av. 
Sloman, M., 88 Broadview Av. 
Temple Israel, 456 Webster Av. 


New York City 
Lire MEMBERS 


Buttonweiser, J. L., 200 5th Av. 
Elkus, Abram I., 165 Broadway 
Fischel, Harry, 276 5th Av. 
Goodhart, P. J., 550 Park Av. 
Kempner, I. H., 522 5th Av. 
Kohut, Rev. G. A., 220 W. 87th 
Lamport, A. M., 44 Pine 

Lamport, S. C., 1125 Sth Av. 
Mosessohn, D. N., 255 W. 84th 
Schiff, Mrs. Jacob H., 965 — 5th Av 
Warburg, Felix M., 1109 Sth Av. 
Warburg, Mrs. F. M., 1109 5th Av. 
Wiesen, Max, 500 7th Av. 


SUSTAINING MEMBER 
Ochs, A. S., 308 W. 75th 
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FRIENDS 


Ittleson, H., 1 Park Av. at 33rd 
Schiff, Mrs. Jacob H., 965 5th Ay. 
Sulzberger, A. H., 229 W. 43rd 
Vogelstein, L., 270 Park Av. 


PATRONS 


Baerwald, P., 120 Broadway 
Cowen, M., 262 Central Pk W. 
Goldman, Julius, 132 E. 70th 
Guggenheim, Sol. R., 120 Broadway 
Guinzburg, Mrs. V., 21 W. 89th 
Katz, Eugene, 480 Park Av. 
Lasker, E., 25 W. 45th 

Lehman, Hon. Irving, 36 W. 44th 
Marshall, J., 50 Central Pk., W. 
Pforzheimer, C. H., 25 Broad 
Robinson, A., 171 W. 71st 
Sadacca, H., 525 Broadway 
Sadowsky, R., Bway. at 37th 
Unterberg, Israel, 40 Worth 
Warburg, G. F., 101 E. 74th 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Abraham, Dr. S., 20 E. 57th 

Arkush, R., 345 W. 88th 

Barrasch, B., 928 Av. “R” 

Berliner, J. S., 10 W. 86th 

Block, P., 247 Park Av. 

Bob, H. D., 40 Leonard 

Bondy, E. L., 276 5th Av. 
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Koenigsberg, B., 400 E. Houston 
Kohler, E. J., 20 E. 76th 

Kohler, Max J., 777 West End Av. 
Kohs, S. C., 71 W. 47th 

Kommel, Alex., 315 Central Pk., W. 
Kopelman, B. E., 225 Broadway 
Kopeloff, I., 6113 Spencer Av. 
Korn, Chas., 285 Madison Av. 
Korn, Dr. H., 924 West End Av. 
Kornfeld, A. E., 124 W. 79th 
Kossin, Dr. L., 1181 Walton Av. 
Xoven, M. N., 340 Madison Av. 
Kramer, H., 16 E. 34th 

Kresh, Robt., 30-34 W. 26th 
Krulevitch, Harry, 415 Produce Ex. 
Krulwich, B., 505 West End Ay. 
Krumbein, B. H., 53 Delancey 
Kugel, S. H., 70 Pine 

Lamberg, A., 241 Centre 

Landa, Dr. M. G., 281 E. Broadway 
Lande, L., 291 Broadway 

Lande, M. B., 240 W. 98th 
Landres, S., 3965 Sedgwick Av. 
Landsberg, J., 325 Broadway 
Landy, J. ,211 Ft. Wash. Av. 
Lasdon, S. D., 435 Riverside Dr. 
Lasky, S. D., 280 B’way 

Lazaroff, M., 45 W. 110th 
Lebowitz, S. H., 1035 Boynton Ay. 
Lederman, M., 153 W. 72d 
Lefkow, Dr. S., 212 E. B’way 
Lehr, I. A., 233 Broadway 
Leichter, A., 7 E. 44th 

Leichtman, Max, 11 W. 42d 
Lerman, Charles, 29 E. B’way 
Lerner, Milton, 261 Broadway 
Lesser, Henry, 2 Lafayette 
Levenson, Jos., 243 Canal 

Levi, A. J., 45 E. 85th 
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Levine, B. A., 345 W. 88th 

Levine, Jos. M,, 832 Manida 

Levine, Miss M., 915 Fox 

Levine, Rabbi M., 527 W. 157th 

Levinson, A., 65 Ft. Wash. Av. 

Levinson, Chas., 20 W. 72nd 

Levinthal, Miss Tillie, 53 E. 97th 

Levitt, C. H., 295 Madison Av. 

Levow, Benj., 1061 Tinton Av 

Levowitz, Miss A., 831 Manida 

Levy, A., 180 Riverside Dr. 

Levy, A. A., 25 W. 8ist 

Levy, A. M., 331 W. 84th 

Levy, Aaron Wm., 225 Broadway 

Levy, David N., 2156 Cruger Av. 

Levy, E. B., 551 5th Av. 

Levy, F. H., 11 Broadway 

Levy, H., 1460 Macombs Rd. 

Levy, ity 129 E. 80th 

Levy, I. H., 37 Wall 

Levy, J., 110 Riverside Dr. 

Levy, J., 256 Broadway 

Levy, Mrs. L., Napoleon, 101 E. 74th 

Levy, Mrs. M., 600 W. 115th 

Levy, M., 910 Riverside Dr. 

Levy, Sam’l, 295 5th Av. 

Lewi, Isidor, 12 E. 86th 

Lewine, F., 110 E. 78th 

Lewinson, Benno, 2880 Broadway 

Lewis, C. M., 31 E. 48th 

Lewis, Hon. D. C., 141 B’way 

Lewis, S., Jr., 417 E. 85th 

Lewisohn, Adolph, 61 Broadway 

LeWiitter, Dr. Arnold, 1108 Times Bldg. 

Lhowe, Harold R., 1 Madison Av. 

Library of Heb. Union Col. Sch. for 
Teachers 1 E. 65th 

Lidz, Israel, 250 W. 36th 

Lieberman, Dr. L., 741 West End Av. 

Liebovitz, A., 75 Leonard 

Liebovitz, E. J., 75 Leonard 

Liebowitz, H. H., 75 Leonard 

Lief, Dr. J. F., 11 W. 42d 

Liff, Dr. J., 757 Beck 

Lindheim, Mrs. N. R., 1 W. 67th 

Linfield, Dr. H. S., 171 Madison Av. 

Lipman, H. J., 371 Ft. Washington Av. 

Lipman. H., 295 Ft. Washington Av. 

Lipman, J., 7 W. 96th 

Lipman, S., 359 Ft. Wash. Av. 

Lippit, M., 512 B'way 

Lissman, Rev. Dr. Ed., 417 Riverside Dr. 

Litt, Miss R., 585 West End Ay. 

Littauer, L. N., 64 W. 87th 

Liverman, H. .16 W. 40th 

Livingston, W., 468 W. Broadway 


Locks, ge 20 Northern Ay. 
Loeb, J. F., 40 Wall 
Loebel, 1D), "299 B’wav 


London, H., 310 W. 99th 

Lookstein, Rabbi J. H., 25 E. 86th 
Lorber, Dr. H., 77 Park Av. 

Lorsch,; Miss Fannie, 885 West End Av. 
Lowenstein, S., 150 W. 79th 

Lowinson, Oscar, 208 5th Av, 

Lubell, A. P., 1851 7th Av. 

«cubell, J. J., 806 Broadway 
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Lubell, Morris M., 806 Broadway 
Lubel |, S. L. .789 West End Av. 
Lurie, Mrs. M., 68 E. 86th 

Lyons, Mrs. M. S., 1230 Park Av. 
Mack, Harry, 475 5th Av. 

Mack, Hugo S., 7 Beekman 

Mack, Hon. J. W., Woolworth Bldg. 
Manaccus, S., 200 Fifth Av. 
Mandel, Max, 495 Broadway 
Mandel, M., 247 W. 38th 
Manheimer, J. S., 151 W. 74th 
Manheimer, S. S., 304 E. Broadway 
Mann, Sam’l, 1121 Forest Av. 
Mann, T., 1793 Riverside Dr. 
Manner. Miss Jane, 60 W. 68th 
Mansbach, M., 61 Broadway 
Marcus, N., 1 Park Av. 

Marcus, R., 684 Riverside Dr. 
Margolies, Rabbi M. S., 25 E. 86th 
Margolies, N., 148 E. Broadway 
Margolis, S., 720 Hunts Point 
Margolish, M. L., 627 B’way 
Marmor, C. K., 3451 Giles Place 
Marx, Dr. A., 100 Morningside Drive 
Masliansky, P., 601 W. 160th 
Mayper, A. A., 1440 B’way 

Mehler, Aaron, 54 Harrison 
Meinhard, M., 51 Madison Av. 
Meirowitz, Dr. Phil., 949 B’way 
Mandelsohn, Rabbi J. I., 1801 Popham 
Mendelsohn, Sig., 7 W. 8ist 
Mendelson, Dr. H., 618 W. 164th 
Mendes, Rev. Dr. H. P., 30 W. 70th 
Mendoza, I., 15 Ann 

Messer, S., 209 W. 37th 

Meyer .Louis, 220 B’way 
Meyerhoff. M, L., 200 5th Av. 
Meyerowitz, A., 11 W. 42nd 

Meyers & Sons, A., 315 W. 39th 
Meyrich, Eli., 152 W. 25th 
Michaelson, Ben. S., 1 Madison Av. 
Miller, A., 74 Van Cortlandt Pk., S. 
Miller, M. L., 22 Fairview Av. 
Miller, N., 250 W. 39th 

Mindlin, H., 123 William 

Minkin, Rabbi J. S., 1795 Riverside Dr. 
Mintz, M. L., 1398 Gd. Concourse 
Mittelman, Dr. J. H., 116 Columbia 
Molisseiff, Leon S., 215 W. 101st 
Morais, Rev. H. S., Hotel Cecil 
Morgenstern, D. A., 25 Comming 
Morris, G., 285 Madison Av. 
Morton, A. S., 1440 B’way 

Moscow, D., 157 E. 32nd 

Moses, Abr., 584 Union Av. 
Moseson, Rabbi C. E., 1734 Weeks Av. 
Mosessohn, M., 29 E. 32d 
Moshkovitz, Dr. Z., 344 E. 17th 
Moss, N., 80 Maiden Lane 

Musher, N., 91 Central Pk., W. 
Myerson, M., 771 Crotona Pk., N. 
Nachimowsky, H., 260 Audubon Av. 
Nash, J., 52 Lispenard 

Nathan, Mrs. F., 225 W. 86th 
Nathan, S., 200 Dyckman 
Neaderland, H., 362 5th Av. 
Necarsulmer, H., 120 Broadway 
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Neivert, Dr. H., 2178 B’way 
Neustadt, Mrs. S., 927 5th Av. 
Newburger, Alfred H., 40 Wall 
Newburger, S. M., 40 Wall 
Newman, Rabbi L. I., 7 W. 83d 
New York Public Library, 476 5th Av. 
Noshpitz, I., 1310 Hoe Av. 
Notess, M., 424 Madison Av. 
Novogrodsky, Dr. S., 161 Clinton 
Nusbaum, Myer, 342 Madison Av. 
Oshlag, Dr. J., 1060 Madison Av. 
Osserman, Simon E., 200 W. 90th 
Paleg, Dr. B., 1210 Sheridan Av. 
Paley, Louis J., 61 Broadway 
Pantell, J. J., 8357 Crotona Pk., W. 
Pasternack, M., Municipal Bldg. 
Payson, H. H., 215 4th Av. 
Pearlman, D. W., 289 Convent Av. 
Perkiss, M., 751 Walton Av. 
Perla, Morris, 215 W. 88th 
Perlman, S., 782 E. 175th 
Peyser, G. B., 969 2d Av. 
Pfaelzer, D., 158 W. 29th 
Pfeiffer, Alex., 15 E. 4ist 
Phillips, N., 50 E. 42d 
Phillips, Capt. N. T., 114 W. 74th 
Pick, M., 483 West End Av. 
Pinkus, Dr. J. B., 604 E. 170th 
Pinski, D., 1950 Andrews Av. 
Podell, D. L., 39 Broadway 
Podolsky, D., 38 Park Row 
Pollack, J., 12 E. 22d 
Pollak, S. B., 898 West End Av. 
Pompan, M. A., 38 Park Av. ; 
Pool, Rev. Dr. D. deSola, 99 Central Pk. 
W. 


Prager, Wm., 2 Rector 

Prashker, R., 615 W. 183d 

Preiser, Theo. H., 324 W. 85th 

Preiss, Elias, 250 W. 104th 

Price, Dr. G. M. .31 Union Sq. 

Propp, Morris, 211 Central Pk., W. 

Proskauer, J. M., 11 Broadway 

Rabinovitch, M. A., 1226 Evergreen Av. 

Rabinowitz, L. M., 175 Wooster 

Rabinowitz, S., 225 Broadway 

Racoosin, T. R., 1440 Broadway 

Rafalowsky, A., 136 Henry 

Raisler, S., 173 Riverside Dr. 

Reader, Mrs. Fannie, 1081 Teller Av. 

Reich, Dr. H., 2021 Gd. Concourse , 

Reich, L. R., 10 W. 96th 

Reich, M., 42 Ave. ‘‘D”’ 

Reichman, Rabbi S., 1738 Crotona Pk., E. 

Reit, H. J., 1441 Broadway 

Religious School Cong. Shaaray Tefila, 
160 W. 82nd 

Resler, Dr. A. S., 1265 Lexington Av. 

Rettenberg, J. K., 545 W. 164th 

Reubens, R., 551 5th Av. 

Riegelman, H., 420 Lexington Av. 

Rifkind, S. H., 120 B’way 

Rippe, M. L., 152 W. 42d 

Ritter, Dr. I. L., 1050 Park Av. 

Roberts, R., 551 5th Av. 

Robins, J. H., 51 Chambers 

Robinsohn, Dr. D., 25 E. 86th 
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Robinson, Dr. W., 322 W. 72d 
Robison, L., 280 Riverside Dr. 
Rodef Sholom Religious School 
Rogers, C. A., 152 W. 42d 

Rogers, M. H., 1 Park Av. 

Rosgre, S. E., 375 Park Av. 

Roggen, H., 300 Central Pk., Av. 
Roggen, L. A., 1372 Broadway 
Rogovin, A., 2075 Walton Av. 
Rongy, Dr. A. J., 590 West End Av. 
Rosalsky, Hon. Otto A., 225 W. 86th 
Rose, L. S., 211 Central Pk., W. 
Rosen, A. H., 91 Broome 

Rosen, A. W., 200 W. 90th 

Rosen, David J., 250 W. 57th 
Rosen, Dr. I., 44 E. 51st 

Rosen, J. A., 130 W, 86th 

Rosen, Dr. S., 1662 Vyse Av. 
Rosenbaum, I. J., 845 West End Av. 
Rosenbaum, Dr. M., 61 W. 88th 
Rosenbaum, S. G., 730 5th Av. 
Rosenberg, Albert V., 97 Ft. Wash. Av. 
Rosenberg, J. N., 65 Broadway 
Rosenberg, L., 780 West End Av. 
Rosenberg, Louis, 800 Riverside Dr. 
Rosenberg, L., 240 E. 19th 
Rosenberg, S., 1440 B’way 
Rosenberg, W., 302 E. 14th 
Rosenberger, Carl, Belnord Apts. 
Reseppiccay, Rabbi B. L., 1612 Walton 


Vv. 
Rosenblum, D., 36 W. 59th 
Rosenblum, Rabbi W. F., 210 W. 91st 
Rosenfeld, Miss Jessie, 604 5th Av. 
Rosensohn, S. J., 8 W. 40th 
Rosensweig, C. S., 80 Maiden Lane 
Rosensweig, L., 105 E. 177th 
Rosenthal, E. J., 32 Franklin 
Rosenthal, H. H., 25 E. 26th 
Rosenthal, R., 386 Broadway 
Rosenzweig, Jos., 51 Chambers 
Rosoff, Dr. M. L., 529 Cortlandt Av. 
Ross, A. L., 160 Broadway 
Rosston, W. J., 527 W. 110th 
Roten, J. F., 40 W. 77th 
Roth, Dr. Henry, 409 E. 140th 
Roth, Louis, 110 W. 40th 
Rothenberg, Morris, 5 Beekman 
Rothschild, Miss M., 601 W. 180th 
Rothstein, A. E,, 41 E. 11th 
Rothstein, Rabbi L. J., 310 Riverside Dr. 
Rubenowitz, Rev. H. H., 121 W. 72nd 
Rubin, H. H., 15 Moore 
Rubin, I. A., 34 Hubert 
Rubin, Dr. I. C., 911 Park Ay. 
Rubins, Rabbi H. H., 901 E. 179th 
Rubinsky, S., 9 W. 3d 
Ruda, M., 313 First Ay. 

Ruskay, Cecil B., 68 William 
Ruttenberg, B., 286 Ft. Wash. Av. 
Sachs, G. M., 19 W. 44th 

Sachs, Louis, 960 Gd. Concourse 
Safran, M. H., 2515 University Av. 
Saks, I., 2 E. 55th, “St. Regis” 
Solomon, S, W., 1701 University Av. 
Salpeter, M., 220 Broadway 
Saltzman, J. E., 69 St. Marks Pl. 
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Salzberg, M., 225 Varick 

Sampter, Morris, 322 W. 76th 

Samuel, J., 315 E. 88th 

Samuels, S. N., 225 W. 86th 

Samuels, Dr. S. S., 151 E. 83d 

Sanders, Leon, 280 Broadway 

Sandler, Bernard H., 884 West End Av. 

Sandler, W .B., 160 Broadway 

Sargent, I., 253 B’way 

Schaap, Michael, 12 5th Av. 

Schafer, A. S., 120 Broadway 

Schafran, B., 251 W. 89th 

Schallek, M. L., 7 W. 81st 

Sebeckiter. Dr. Frank, Lexington Av. at 
r 


Scheiber, I. B., 51 Chambers 
Scherer, L., 51 Chambers 

Schiff, Jacob R., 270 Madison Av. 
Schiff, J., 127 W. 33d 

Schlansky, Dr. H. P., 83 Madison 
Schleimer, S., 5 Columbus Circle 
Schlossberg, J., 15 Union Sq. 
Schmer, M., 11 W. 42nd 

Schmidt, Dr. I., 1275 Webster Av. 
Schneider, M. J., 149 W. 179th 
Schneiderman, H., 171 Madison Av. 
Schneyer, Dr. L., 235 Brook Av. 

Se ceabatint, Dr. G. L., 850 Longwood 


v. 
Schoenberg, N., 1440 Broadway 
Schoenfeld, N., 13 E. 22d 
Schotland, M., 498 West End Av. 
Schottenfels, Sara X., 601 W. 113th 
Schulman, Rev. Sam'l, 27 W. 72d 
Schumer, Dr. H., 770 Hewitt Pl. 
Schwartz, E., 122 E. 42d 

Schwartz, J., 1490 Jesup Av. 
Schwartz, Dr. S., 1925 University Av. 
Schwarz, J., 225 W. 86th 

Seckel, Harry W., 807 Riverside Dr. 
Seelav, R., 250 W. 57th 

Segal, H. R., 355 Riverside Dr. 
Segal, L. H., 205 E. 42nd 

Seidman, Mrs. D. E., 41 W. 96th 
Seidman, J. A., 50 E. 42nd 

Seinfel, S., 245 W. 107th 

Selikowitz, S. D., 90 West 

Semel, Bernard, 38-40 Green 

Sena, Harry, 225 Broadway 

Seril, A., 467 Broadway 

Shaftan, Dr. T., 2445 Walton Av. 
Shaine, M. L., 295 Madison Av. 
Shapiro, A. J., 1904 Crotona Ay. 
Shapiro, Miss A. E., 106 Clarmont Av. 
Sharlot, I. J., Woolworth Bldg. 
Sheitles, Dr. D., 250 W. 85th 
Sherman, H., 2007 Davidson Av. 
Sherwin, I. N., 875 West End Av. 
Shinensky, Hyman, 70 E. Broadway 
Sidenberg, R., i157 W. 57th 

Siegel, A. B., 118 W. 79th 

Siegel, F., 3318 Bainbridge 

Siegel, I., 280 Broadway 

Siegelstein, B. E., 99 Nassau 
Silverman, H., 34 W. 33d 
Silverman, H., 5 Beekman 
Silverman, Nat., 498 7th Av. 
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Silverman, S. S., 1307 Boscobel Av. 

Silverstein, C., 249 W. 34th 

Simmons, M., 25 W. 43d 

Simons, M., 328 Bible House 

Simonson, A., 37 Riverside Dr. 

Sindel, D., 1170 Gerard Av. 

Singer, Dr. D. A., 585 West End Av. 

Sinsheimer, J., 330 W. 102nd 

Sirowich, Dr. W. I., 539 E. 6th 

Smith, D. T., 277 Broadway 

Smith, G. W., 910 Riverside Dr. 

Smith, L., 550 Greenwich 

Sobel, H., 122 William 

Sobel, Mrs. J., 522 West End Av. 

Soc. for Adv. of Judaism, 13-15 W. 86th 

Solis, Elvira .N. 441 West End Avy. 

Solomon ,L, H., 51 Madison Av. 

Solomon, S. H., 1440 Broadway 

Soltes, Dr. M., 71 W. 47th 

Some, Max, 2443 Gd. Concourse 

Sonderling, Rabbi Dr. J., 14 82nd 

Sonderling, S. J., 16 William 

Sondheim, P., 305 West End Av. 

Sonneborn, Dr. F., 88 Livingston Av. 

Sossnitz, Dr. I., 17 W. 71st 

Spachner, L., 260 W. 72nd 

Spector, Jos., 37 Hamilton Terrace 

Speiser, J., 170 Broadway 

Spiegel, E., 1046 College Av. 

Spiegel, Max, 34 W. 17th 

Spiegel, Mrs. S., 17 E. 89th 

Spiegel, Dr. S., 170 W. 81st 

Spiegelberg, F., 25 E.77th 

Sbipecibere, W. I., Hotel Dorset, 30 W. 
4t - 

Spielberg, Mrs. H., 404 Riverside Dr. 

Spinner, Dr. Jonas, 90 Riverside Dr. 

Spinrad, L., 700 W. 178th 

Spira, Dr. Jos., 1700 Crotona Pk., E. 

Spiro, A. I., 375 West End Av. 

Spitz, L., 435 Wash. Av. 

Spitzer, Oscar, 17 E. 89th 

Sprayregen, J., 1450 Broadway 

Stackell, H., 849 Manida 

Stander, I. J., 840 Mott Av. 

Stavisky Bros., 222 4th Av. 

Steckler, D., 25 W. 44th 

Steigman, Dr. P., 91 Orchard 

Stein, Mrs. A. E., 19 W. 57th 

Stein, Max Z., 9 Maiden Lane 

Stein, Morton, 251 W. 89th 

Stein, S. S., 11 Park Pl. 

Steinam, Ed. S., cor. Williams and Pine 

Steinman, N., 1715 Nelson Av. 

Stern, A., 2710 Morris Av. 

Stern, J. F., 93 Worth 

Stern, M., 521 5th Av. 

Stern, Rev. Dr. N., 201 W. 79th 

Stern, S. W., 61 Broadway 

Sternberg, Mrs. Helen, 176 Rivington 

Stettiner, L., 838 West End Av. 

Stocker, D. R., 310 W. 79th 

Stoll, H., 46 W. 96th 

Stone, J., 340 W. 86th 

Stone, N. H., 255 W. 88th 

Strasbourger, Saml., 74 Broadway 

Strauss, Ben., 562 W. 113th 
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Strauss, Louis, Jr., 52 William 

Strauss, N., 246 West End Av. 

Stroock, J. E., 15 W. 75th 

Stroock, M. J., 88 Central Pk., W. 

Sultan, A. I., 15 W. 24th 

Sundelson, Mrs. R. W., 25 E. 86th 

Sundheimer, W., Ambassador Hotel 

Susman, Louis, 3208 3d Av. 

Sverdlik, A., 186 Riverside Dr. 

Sverdlik, S., 290 Broadway 

Szold, Henrietta, Hotel Alexandria 

Tannenbaum, Dr. J., 590 West End Av. 

Tannenbaum, S., 41 W. 82nd 

Tannanbaum, Dr. S., 255 W. 84th 

Tarlowe, J. D., 17 John 

Teachers Inst. Jewish Theo. Sem., N. E. 
Cor. B’way & 122nd 

Teitelbaum, Rabbi A., 260 5th Av. 

The Jewish Club, 23 W. 73d 

The Training School for Jewish Social 
Work, 71 W. 47th 

Tischler, F. Wm., 412 E. 125th 

Titelbaum, J. L., 350 Central Pk., W. 

obloneey. S. A., N. E. Cor, 122nd & 


way 
Tow, Isidor, 7 E. 44th 
Trachman, Morris, 1750 Montgomery 


v. 
Unger, J. L., 40 W. 68th 

United Heb. Com., 201 E. Broadway 
Uptown Talmud T. Ass’n, 132 E. i11th 
Vorhaus, Louis J., 521 5th Av. 
Voxman, W., 645 E. Tremont Av. 
Wachman, J. M., 512 7th Ay, 
Waldman, H., 2 Lafayette 
Waldman, I., 522 5th Av. 
Walerstein, J., 210 W. 101st 
Wallerstein, Dr. L., 1049 Gd. Concourse 
Wechsler, Dr. I. S., 1112 Park Av. 
Weckstein, I., 51 Chambers 

Weil, David L., 601 W. 115th 

Weil, L., 772 St. Nicholas Av. 
Weinberg, Jacob, 145 W. 30th 
Weinberg, N., 225 Broadway 
Weinberger, Dr. B. W., 119 W. 57th 
Weinrib, E. C., 295 Madison Av. 
Weinstein, M. H., 860 E. 161st 
Weinstein, S. J., 125 Produce Exch, 
Weisman, S. G., 179 E. 79th 

Weiss, Dr. Saml., 16 E. 96th 

Weiss, Wm., 1440 Broadway 

Weit, Solon, 92 Liberty 

Weitzner, Emil, 211 W. 106th 

Wels, Isidor, 233 Broadway 

Wiley, Louis, 417 Park Av. 

Winer, H. L., 420 Lexington Av. 
Wise, Rev. Dr. J. B., 35 E. 62nd 
Wise, Mrs. L. H., 77 Park Av. 
Wise, Rev. Dr. S. S., 23 W. 90th 
Wolbarst, Dr. A. L., 114 E. 61st 
Wolf, A. ,30 W. 70th 

Wolf, I. D., 122 E. 42d 

Wolf, R., 24 Pine 

Wolf ,Simson, 270 Madison Av. 
Wolff, Dr. Alex., 141 E. 34th 

Wolff, Mrs. J. R., 325 West End Av. 
Wolfson, Dr. A., 401 W. 59th 
Wollman, Henry, 20 Broad 
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Yankauer, A., 680 West End Av. 

Young Israel Synagogue, 229 E. B’way 

Y. M. H. A., 975 St. Nicholas Av. 

Y. W. H. A., 31 W. 110th 

Y. M. H. A. of the Bronx, 171st and 
Fulton 

Zabronsky & Zabronsky, 1501 B'’way 

Zagor, H. I., 257 4th Av. 

Zaklow, B., 38 Park Pl. 

Zelickson, M., 275 Lenox Ay. 

Zimmer, I., 119 W. 71st 

Zucker, N., 1348 Elder Av. 

Zucker, S. A., 1006 Freeman 

Zuckerman, S., 110 W. 40th 

Zukunft, The, 175 E. Broadway 

Zvirin, N., 250 W 57th 


SUBSCRIBER 
Lewek, Rev. J. R., 1216 Wash. Av. 


Niagara Falls 


Porath, Rabbi S. I., Box 633 
Silverberg Bros,, 2118 Main 


Norwich 
Selkowitz, S., 27 N. Broad 


Nyack 


Bretschneider, S., 163 Main 
Goldberg, Dr. L., 117 S. Broadway 
Moss, B., 144 N. Broadway 


Ogdensburg 


Dobisky, R. W., 404 Riverside Av. 
Fisher, H. S., 207 Ford 
Frank, J., 117 Franklin 


Olean 
Marcus, H. W., 131 S. Union 


Ossining 
Goldman, Rabbi M., 6414 Spring 


Ozene Park 
Fishman, B.-N., 11401 117th 


Peekskill 
Lowey, Dr. B. R., 1122 Main 


Plattsburg 
Goldman, S., 75 Montcalm Av, 


Port Chester 
Berl, Rabbi E. D., 24 Hillcrest 
Gimbel, Mrs. I., Upper King 
Schiffman, M., Jewish Center 


Port Richmond 
Jacobson, I., 128 Richmond Av. 
Levy, M., 137 Heberton Av. 
Millner, Rabbi I. A., 246 Decker Av. 
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Poughkeepsie 


Graubart, Rabbi B., 177 Mansion 
Pressman, S., 301 Church 

Rodin, H., 215 Main 

Rosenthal, R., 179 Mill 

Seley, L., 96 Main 

Sobel, Dr. Aaron, Circular Rd. 


Richmond Hill 


Cahn, S., 8533 108th 

Cohen, S., 8807 104th 

Cong. Beth Israel, 102nd & 88th Av. 
Enoch, H., 9421 134th 


Rochester 
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Jewish Y. M. Ass’n, Franklin Sq. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adler, S. L., 17 Argyle 

Aiole, S., 44 Faraday 

Appelbaum, Dr. S, J., 188 Culver Rd. 
Berger, I. W., 63 State 

Berger, S., 1594 Culver Rd. 

Beth El, Sunday School, Park Av. and 

Meigs 

Bloom, Miss Celia, 940 Mercantile Bldg. 
B’nai Zion Hebrew Library, 192 Ormond 
Cohen, M., 3 Granger Pl. 

Covner, S., 7 Gibbs 

Cramer, B. A., 92 W. Main 

Davidson, Dr. S. C., 40 Westchester Av 
Fisher, L., 86 University Av. 

Frankel, C., 217 Barrington 

Franke J,L., 30 Vick Pk., A. 

Goldman, D., Elwood Bldg. 

Goldman, Mrs. J. E., 145 Harvard 
Greenhouse, S. H., 760 Harvard 
Harris, H. Z., 121 Boardman 

Jewish Children’s home, 27 Gorham 
Kahn, Mrs. N., 573 Monroe Av. 
Kahn, Saul, 12 Helena 

Kirstein, H. E., 89 Westminster Rd. 
Klonick, H., 961 Harvard 

Kolko, H., 440 Ormond 

Kominz, Dr. J. S., 250 Canterbury Rd. 
Levin, Dr. L., 763 Harvard 

Matks, H. H., 13 FranklinSq. 
Moehlman, C. H., 149 Gregory Hill Rd. 
Natapow, N., 26 Av. “A’”’ 

Pearlman, A. I., 930 Meigs 

Posner, M., 552 Humboldt 

Robfogel, B., 1186 Lake Av. 

Rose, B., 376 Harvard 

Roth, T., 289 Hazelwood Ter. 
Rubenstein, N., 186 Canterbury Rd. 
Rubinson, H., 793 S. Goodman 

Sher, Noah, 143 Palmerston Rd. 
Shulman, L., 79 Beverly 
' Silverstein, J. E., 1619 St. Paul 

Stern, Chas., 130 East Av. 
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Weinberg, Mrs. A. M., 245 Edgerton 
Weinstein, Miss F., 21 Harper 
Weinstein, S. H., 176 Conkey Av. 


Rockaway Beach 


Fink, Max, 142-10 Newport Av. 
Friedman, Dr. E. L., 92-13 Boulevard 
Rabinowitz, I., 162 B 129th 


Rockaway Park 


Gordis, Dr. R., 142 Beach 119th 
School of Temple Beth El 


Saranac Lake 


Edelberg, S., 13 Broadway 
Feustmann, Maurice M., 28 Catherine 
Matthews, S. D., P. O. Box 349 


Saratoga Springs 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Leibowitz, Rabbi J., Jew. Com. Center 


Scarsdale 
Trager, J. G., 26 Donellon Rd. 


Schenectady 
Abrams, Rabbi A., 303 Hulett 
Bernstein, Dan, 1319 E. Pkway. 
Coplon, H. G., 307 State 
Feldman, E., 1301 State 
Ferber, Abr., 434 State 
Fisher, S. A., 1114 Van Curler Ay. 
Gold, H. J., 308 State 
Graubart, M. B., 30 James 
Grosberg, Jos. E., 636 Hamilton 
Jewish Com. Center, 724 Albany 
Lifset, A., 1059 Glenwood Blvd. 
Lifset, Theo., 29 Bedford Rd. 
Marcus, G. A., 330 Summit Av. 
Rosen, Rabbi J., 24 Hampton Av. 
Schaffer, H., 19 De Camp Av. 


Scotia 
Dushman, Dr. S., 21 Sunnyside Rd. 


Sea Gate 
Shapiro, S., 4731 Beach 47th 


South Fallsburg 
Resnick, Harry C. 


Spring Valley 


Bruck, S., R. F. D. Box 168 F 
Goldfarb, Rabbi S. D., 133 N. Main 


Stapleton 
Kutcher, H., 147 Cebra Av. 


Suffern 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Goldburg, L., 30 First 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Greenstein, Sam’l, 115 Lafayette Av. 
Rosenthal, Rabbi M., 20 Boulevard 


Syracuse 
PATRON MEMBER 
Levy, Dr. I. H., 717 E. Genesee 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Holstein, A. E., 106 Circle Rd. 
Holstein, A. M., 748 Comstock Av. 
Rosenbloom, I., 806 E. Genesee 
Stolz, Benj., 718 E. Jefferson 
Winkelstein, W., 919 Euclid Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Belloff, I., 431 S. Warren 

Belloff, L. A., 431 S. Warren 
Berkman, L. J., 1208 Harrison 
Bienenfeld, Rabbi J., 914 Ackerman Ay. 
Boff, Arthur, 160 Fellows Av. 
Burman, Dr. Aaron, 537 E. Genesee 
Friedman, Rabbi B., 115 Fellows Av. 
Gerber, W., 860 Livingston Ay, 
Gilbert, M., 732 Irving Av. 

Given, B. B., 423 Euclid Av. 
Goldstein, E., 333 Bruce 


Harris, Dr. L. H., 533 Westmoreland Ay. 


Hurwitz, M., 540 Tracy 

Jewish Communal Home, 222 Cedar 
Markson, A. S., 229 N. Salina 
Markson, I., 231 N. Salina 

Markson, N. W., 229 N. Salina 
Miller, J. H., 142 Cambridge 
Putziger, S., 2208 E. Genesee 

Roth, Philip, 105 Crawford Av. 
Rudolph, Ben., 136 Fellows Av. 
Rudolph, Max H., 1901 E. Genesee 
Shapiro, L., 316 Broad 

Shopiro, S., 2100 E. Genesee 
Shulman, S. L., 324Union Bldg. 
Silverman, Dr. A. C., 183 Renwick Pl. 
Solomon, S. D., 942 Euclid Av. 
Wechsler, Rev. M. L., 862 Summer Ay. 
Weinstein, A., 1409 E. Fayette 
Winkelstein, M., 324 Allen 


Tannersville 


Jacobson, Inc., S., Fairmount Hotel 


Tompkinsville 


Marcus, S., Jew. Com. Center 
Silber, D., 111 Victory Bldg. 


{North Carolina 


Troy 
Troy Public Library 


Utica 


Abelson, L., 4 Avery Pl. 

Dean, S., Hotel Majestic 

Goldstein, D. J., ist N. B. Bldg. 
Kohn, Rabbi S. J., 2219 Sunset Av. 
Kowalsky, Dr. H. E., 223 Genesee 
Lichtman, Max, 221 Genesee 
Markson, S., 124 Thomas 

Rosen, I., 1008 Miller 

Rosen, M. S., 1634 Howard Av. 
Sonneborn, Mrs. H., 18 Melrose Av. 
Temple Beth El Lib’y, 1607 Genesee 
Tumposky, J., ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 


Watertown 
Lebovsky, J., 231 Paddock 


White Plains 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Grinberg, P. I., Old Mamaroneck Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Jewish Community Center 
Liberman, S., 75 Prospect 
Schwartz, Rabbi L., 33 Avondale Rd. 


Woodhaven 


Friedman, Miss A. V., 8041 88th Rd. 
Netlanderskarhs A. H., 8920 Park Lane 


Woodmere 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Altheimer, B., Box 251 
Leibowitz, J. L., 71 Burton Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Frank, L. J., 132 Lafayette Pl. 
Hollander, I. L., 325 Island Av. 


Yonkers 


Blaustein, J., 199 N. Broadway 

Levy, M. J., Crestwood 

Miller, Dr. S., 4 Getty Square 
Rosenberg, Rabbi A., 6 Hawthorne Av. 
Steinmetz, Mrs. Dora, 31 Ravine Av. 
Wolkowitz, Leon, 39 Hamilton Av. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 
Henry, Philip S., Zealandia 


Belhaven 
Meyerowitz, J., Box 157 


Ohio] 


Blowing Rock 
Cone, Mrs. Moses H. 


Charlotte 
Cohen, Hermann E. 
Goldsboro 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Weil, Lionel 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Shrago, A. M. 


Henderson 


Hayes, Sam’! M, 
Roth, Gus., Box 273 
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New Bern 
Lipman, Sam 


Wilmington 


Block, W., 1618 Princess 
Kelson, Rabbi B., 1009 Market 


Wilson 
Oettinger, E. R., 219 W. Broad 


Winston-Salem 
Simon, M.,.305 S. Hawthorn Rd. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dickinson 
Mackoff, H. A. 


Fargo 


Goldberg, Max, 615 13th, S. 
Lashkowitz, Harry, 117 Broadway 
Paper, S., 202 1st Av., S. 

Stern, Alexander 

Wilk, H., 1225 9th, S. 


Grand Forks 


Panovitz, M. 

Papermaster, I., 1015 Reeves Dr. 
Papermaster, S., 216 Fenton Av. 
Perlman, Dr. J., University of N. Dakota 


Manden 
Greengard, Nathan 


OHIO 


Akron 
Alexander, Rabbi D., 944 Amelia Av. 
Bear, Max, 254 S. Main 
Guren, S. B., 407 Merriman Rd. 
Loeb, Louis, 20 Twin Oaks Apt. 
Mack, B., 276 Merriman Rd. 
Ostrov, L., 406 Woodland Av. 
Schwartz, C. E., 319 Bowery 
Tem. Israel Rel. Sch. Lib., 133 Merriman 


Bellevue 
Wolf, Jos. E., 250 W. Main 


Canton 


Latz, Rabbi C. B., 1127 13th, N. W. 
Luntz, S., 1645 Cleveland Av., N. W. 


Cincinnati 


LirE MEMBERS 


Freiberg, J. Walter, 3583 Alaska Av. 
Hebrew Union College Lib'y, Clifton Av. 
Heinsheimer, E. L., 3584 Alaska Av. 
Seasongood, M., 3661 Wash. Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Berman, Oscar, 3d & Plum 

ey Jeshurm S. S. Lib’y, Wise Center 
g. 

Brown, Dr. S., 707 Race 

Fechheimer, S. M., 4050 Rose Hill Av. 

Freiberg, Dr. A. H., 3577 Alaska Av. 

Freiberg, M. J., 3576 Alaska Av. 

Kuppin, M., 3573 Wilson Av. 


ANNUAL ME’BERS 


Angel, C., Hebrew Union College 
Appelbaum, S. B., Heb. Union College 
Banks, H. W., Heb. Union College 
Bauman, M., Heb. Union College 
Beckman, N. H., Alms Hotel 
Berkowitz, S., Heb. Union College 
Berman, A., 315 E. Mitchell Av. 
Bilttman, A., 1st Nat'l : 

Begray, A. T., Heb. Union College 
Bing, Ben M., 739 N. Crescent Av. 
Blank, Dr. S. H., Heb. Union College 
Blumenthal, R., Hebrew Union College 
Brav, S. R., Heb. Union College 
Brener, S. D., Heb. Union College 
Bucove, M., Heb. Union College 
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Cashdan, L., Heb. Union College 

Cohen, Alfred M., 3557 Reading Rd. 
Cohn, M. J., Heb. Union College 
Cohon, Prof. S. S., Hebrew Union Col. ’ 
repre Grand Lodge I. O. B. B., Electric 


g. 
Cook, Samuel, Heb. Union College 
Cook, Theo. H., Heb. Union College 
Cronbach, Dr. A., Heb. Union College 
Danziger, M. M., 629 Forest Av. 
Diesendruck, Dr. Z., 543 Glenwood Av. 
Doppelt, F. A., Heb. Union College 
Dunn, Sarah L., 511 Hickory 
Egelson, Rabbi L. I., 2 Avon Apts. 
Eichhorn, D. M., Heb. Union College 
Einstein, S., Avon Apts. 

Elsberg, L., Heb. Union College 
Englander, Prof. H., 904 Lexington Av. 
Epstein, E. L., 3447 Harvey Av. 
Feinberg, A. J., Heb. Union College 
Feinberg, Rabbi L., 3562 Lee Pl. 
Fogel, Dr. E. I., 3623 Reading Rd. 
Franzblau, A. N., Heb. Union College 
Freiberg, S., Hotel Alms Co. 
Friedland, E., Heb. Union College 
Friedman, A., 819 Lexington Ay. 
Friedman, N. J., Heb. Union College 
Gamoran, Dr. E., Merchants Bldg. 
Gerstenfeld, N., Heb. Union College 
Glueck, N., 859 Hutchins Av. 
Godfried, E., 3971 Parker Pl. 
Golden, I.'R., 604 Race 
Goldstein, A. S., Heb. Union College 
Goldstein, H. K., Heb. Union College 
Grad, Ben., 556 Prospect Pl. 
Graff, Rabbi M., Heb. Union College 
Grafman, M. L., 3314 Perkins Av. 
Green, A. S., Heb. Union College 
Gumbiner, J. H., Heb. Union College 
Guthman, H., Heb. Union College 
Habas, R. A., Heb. Union College 
Heller, Rabbi J. G., 3557 Alaska Av. 
Hirschfeld, Wm., 820 Mann Pl. 
Hoenig, S., 302 Rockdale Av., W. 
Huttenbauer, E., 690 N. Crescent Ay. 
Hyman, Jacob, 861 Hutchins Av. 
Isaac, Morris, 3984 Dickson Av. 
Israel, C., 807 Schmidt Bldg. 
Jacobson D., Heb. Union College 
Johnson, Hon. S. M., 3427 Burch Av. 
Joseph, Leopold, 674 N. Crescent, 
Avondale 
Josephson, L. A., Heb. Union College 
Klein, M., Hebrew Union College 
Kleinberg, M. S., Heb. Union College 
Kline, A., Hebrew Union College 
Krohn, I. M., 1144 Edwards Rd. 
Lauterbach, Rev. Dr. J. Z., Heb. U. Col, 
Lefkowitz, S., Heb. Union College 
Leshner Library of Avondale Synagogue 
Levenson, L., 629 Forest Av. 
Levey, S. H., Heb. Union College 
Levi, Rabbi C. S., Cincinnati Club 
Levine, Raphael, Heb. Union College 
Levinson, B. E., Heb. Union College 
Levy, H. M., 309 Traction Bldg. 


[Ohio 


Liebman, J. L., Heb. Union College 
Littner, B. C., Heb. Union College 
Livingston, H. S., 316 Race 
Lubel, J., Heb. Union College 
Lustberg, A. G., Heb. Union College 
Mack, A., Court House 
Mack, Jacob W., 984 Burton Av. 
Manischevitz Co., The B., 2100 W. 8th 
Marcus, Dr. J. R., Heb. Union College 
Marks, L. D., 3556 Alaska Av. 
Marks, L. V., 4009 Beechwood Av. 
Marks, Martin, 15 W. Pearl 
Maximon, S. B., Heb. Union College 
Meiss, Harry, 960 Lenox Pl. : 
Meyer, Jos. L., 712 Cholsom Av. 
Meyers, M., 1032 Valley Lane 
Mielziner, B., 945 Burton Av. 
Miran, B. B., Heb. Union College 
Morgenstern, J., 8 Burton Woods La. 
Nelson, Dr. A. W., 3584 Bogart Av. 
Nussbaum, P. E., Heb. Union College 
Oettinger, M., 4200 Rose Hill Ay. 
Pastor, H., Heb. Union College 
Perilman, N., Heb. Union College 
Philipson, Rev. Dr. D., 270 McGregor Av. 
Polatsek, J., Heb. Union College 
Polish, D., Heb. Union College 
Polish, J., Heb. Union College 
Pollack, H. I., Heb. Union College 
Present, M., Heb. Union College 
Pritz, C. E., 3536 Biddle Clifton 
Pritz, S. E., 218 Dixie Terminal 
Public Library 
Reichert, Rabbi V. E., Rockdale Av. 
Temple 
Richman, P., Heb. Union College 
Rosenberg, B. D., Heb. Union College 
Rosenthal, N., Heb. Union College 
Rothenberg, Saml., 22 W. 7th 
Ruskin, Moses, 4141 Rose Hill Ay. 
Ruslander, S., Heb. Union College 
Sachs, W. I., 546 Camden Av. 
Sack, E., Heb. Union College 
Samuels, J., 3823 Edgehill Pl. 
Samuels, Julius R., 3970 Parker Pl. 
Samuels, M. E., 860 Blair Av. 
Schusterman, A., Heb. Union College 
Segal, A., 727 Gholson Av. 
Seligson, D., Heb. Union College 
Senior, Edw., 2220 Frances Lane 
Senior, Max, 3580 Washington Av. 
Share, N., Heb. Union College 
Shaw, A. D., Heb. Union College 
Shershevsky, D., Heb. Union College 
Shohl, Chas., 714 S. Crescent Av. 
Shor, D., Heb. Union College 
Silver, H., 686 Gholson Av. 
Solway, H., 3621 Eaton Lane 
Stein, B., Heb. Union College 
Tash, E., 1047 Dana Ay. 
Toner, J. P., Heb. Union College 
Touff, H. E., 3569 Glenwood Av. 
Trager, J. N., 944 Marion Avy. 
Turitz, L. E., Heb. Union College 
United Jew. Social Agencies, 15th & 
Central Pkway. 


Ohio] 


Warm & Warm, Drs., 641 Doctors Bldg. 
Weiland, F., 1006 Burton Av. 

Weiland, L., 3161 Harvey Av. 

Weiss, Dr. H. B., 730 N. Crescent 
Weitz, M. M., Hebrew Union College 
Wice, D. H., Heb. Union College 

Wohl, Rabbi S., 501 Carplin PI. 

Zepin, Rabbi G., Merchants Bldg. 
Zuckerman, A., Heb. Union College 


Cleveland 


Lir—E MEMBERS 


‘Mahler, Mr. & Mrs. B., 12417 Cedar Rd. 
Peskind, Dr. A., 2414 E. 55th 


PATRONS 


Klein, G. J., 2480 E. 22d 
Maschke, M., 2489 Guilford Rd. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Mellen, J. H., 908 Ulmer Bldg. 
Salomon, S., The May Co. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adams, S. A., 13514 Larchmere Blvd. 

Auerbach, Mrs. H., 15107 Shore Acre Dr. 

Baker, E. M., Union Trust Bldg. 

Ballenberg, F. A., 1149 E. 125th 

Becker, Eli, 2944 Winthrop Rd. 

Berick, M., 822 Leader Bldg. 

Bernon, Judge M., Union Trust Bldg. 

Bernstein, A. E., 1832 Wadena Av., E. 

Blaugrund, H., 2669 Edgehill Rd. 

Bloch, Judge J. C., Williamson Bldg. 

Blum, H., 1545 E. 23rd 

Botwin, N. M., Engineers Bldg. 

Brickner, Rabbi B. R., 8206 Euclid Av. 

Brilliant, N., 8206 Euclid Av. 

Brown, R., 2828 Ludlow 

Buxbaum, L., Hotel Olmsted 

Cahen, A., 2864 E. Overlook Rd. 

Cahn, Mrs. L., 2099 Lamberton Rd. 

Cleveland Heb. Sch. & Ins., 105th & 
West Chester Ave. 

Cooper, Dr. B. H., 10115 Superior Av. 

Davidowitz, Rabbi H. S., 1017 E. Blvd. 

Deutsch, A. S., 9301 Detroit Av. 

Efros, M., 1661 Bel-Mar Rd. 

Eisenberg, L., 1169 E. 79th 

Elder, E. A., 3820 Lakeside Av. 

Engelman, N. D., 1418 Keith Bldg. 

Epstein, Dr. J. W., 10604 Drexel Av. 

Fisher, I. H., 11213 Ashbury Av. 

Friedman, Max, 3264 Euclid Hghts. Blvd. 

Fryer, J., 1383 East Blvd. 

Galvin, Dr. M. B., 1417 E. 85th 

Garber, Dr. M., 1098 E. 98th 

Gittelsohn, Dr. R., 10509 Euclid Av. 

Glick, Harry F., 11116 Ashbury Av. 

Good, S., 2872 W. 25th 

Goodman, M. P., State Bk. Bldg. 

Grossman, A., 849 E. 93rd 

Grossman, L. J., 10519 Lake Shore Blvd. 

Grossman, M. J., 16950 S. Woodland Rd. 

Haber, M. W., 2692 Cochester Rd. 

Halle, S. P., 924 Hanna Bldg. 
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Hausman, A. I., Central Police Station 
Heimlich, Dr. D., 10510 Euclid Av. 
Hertz, D. R., 1755 E. 89th 
Ae oe Dr. P. A., 1420 Medical Arts 

g. 
see Rabbi P. W., 3152 E. Derbyshire 


Jewish Orphan Home, Box 3564 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 507 Huron 
Sixth Bldg. 
Joseph, Emil, 1689 E. 115th 
Kahn, M., 3551 E. 153d 
Kaplan, H. L., 14246 Superior Rd. 
Katz, L., 9000 Kempton Av. 
Kirtz, A., 506 Woodland Av. 
Klopper, N., 413 St. Clair Av., W. 
Kohn, W. S., 105th & St. Clair Av. 
Kohrman, M. I., 410 B. of L. E. Bldg. 
Kollin, Abr., 945 Soc. for Sav. Bldg. 
Kollin, H. L., 9722 Logan Ct. 
Laronge, Jos., 10714 Drexel Av. 
Lev, Abraham, 950 Parkwood Dr. 
Levenberg, Dr. B., 1496 E. 107th 
Lewin, M., 2295 S. Overlook Rd. 
Lichtig, I. W., 3398 Euclid Hghts. Blvd. 
Lindsey, Dr. P. R., 6810 Hough Av. 
Loeser, N., 10214 Lake Shore Blvd. 
Markowitz, Miss M. B., 1610 E. 105th 
Milcoff, Dr. I., 10012 Euclid Av. 
Milder, S., 11103 Asbury Av. 
Miller, J. H., 3003 Litchfield Rd. 
Miller, S., 1822 Central Av. 
Newman, A. L., 1706 Euclid AV. 
Nowak, Rabbi Abr., 1591 Compton Rd. 
Oheb Zedek Cong. Parkwood Dr. & 
Morison Av. 
Orthodox Jewish Orphan Home, 879 
Parkwood Dr. 
Ozer, M. M., Commodore Apts. 
Papo, J. M., 10527 Churchill 
Robbens, Dr. S. M., 1284 E. 105th 
Rocker, H. A., 717 Guardian Bldg. 
Rocker, S., 1565 Glenmont Rd. 
Rosenthal, H., 2295 S. Overlook Rd. 
Schildhouse, J., 1135 Superior Av. 
Schnitzer, A., 768 E. 90th 
Schwartz, B. H., 11902 Fairport Av. 
Schwartz, E. E., 10920 Madison Av. 
Shapiro, Aaron, 2711 Woodland Av. 
Shier, R., 1410 B. F. Keith Bldg. 
Silbert, Judge S. H., 1454 Ansell Rd. 
Silver, Rabbi A. H., The Temple 
Simon, D. I., 1067 E. 98th 
Simon, H., Guarantee Title Bldg. 
Simon, M., 1303 W. 6th 
Sobel, L. S., 2640 Euclid Blvd. 
Spira, H., 2207 Ontario 
The Euclid Av. Temple, S. S. Library 
The Jewish Cen. Liby., 1117 E. 105th 
The Temple Cong., EK. 105th & Ansell 
Ulmer, J. M., 710 Ulmer Bldg. 
Weil, E. S., 4000 Orange Av. 
Weinberg, J. L., 10009 Yale Av. 
Weinstein, A. H., Soc. for Sav. Bldg. 
Weitz, Sidney N., 95 Belmore Rd. 
Wiener, Miss Lillian, 896 Eddy Rd. 
Wolf, E. E., Engineers Bldg. 
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Wolfenstein, Dr. Leo, 1624 Compton Rd. 
Wolpaw, Jacob, 2777 Edgehill Rd. 
Zimet, S., 12631 Irvington Av. 

Zinner, O. J., 2940 Kingsley Rd. 

Zwick, Dr. I., 7805 Superior 


Columbus 


FRIEND 
Lazarus, Fred, High 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hersch, W. A., 950 E. Broad 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 

B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, 96 18th 
Vv. 

Columbus Public Library 
Gumble, H., 781 Bryden Rd. 
Levinger, Rabbi L. J., 2257 Indianola Av. 
Schanfarber, E. J., 1424 Franklin Av. 
Schiff, A., 32 W. Chestnut 
Schiff, S., 32 W. Chestnut 
Wasserstrom, N., 433 N. High 


Dayton 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Stern, M. C., Dayton-Biltmore Hotel 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Kusworm, Sidney G., Gibbons Hotel 
Schadel, Mrs. J., 1552 N. Euclid 
Witt, Rabbi L., 1528 N. Euclid Av. 


East Liverpool 


Bendheim, G., 108 E. 6th 
Erlanger, Wm. Jr., 319 W. 5th 


Hillsboro 
Free, S. R. 

Ironton 
Brumberg, A. B. 


Lima 
Fishel, S. S., 813 W. Elm 


Middleton 
Schneider, Max, 3rd & Clinton 


Mineral Ridge 
Rosenblum, M, L. 


Norwalk 
Preis, L. M., 204 W. Main 


Portsmouth 
Atlas, Henry, 1401 Kinney’s Lane 
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Sandusky 


Herman, H. L., 214 W. Market 
Isaacs, Harry 
Kaplan, Saml., 903 Central Av. 


Springfield 


Altschul, Mrs. S., 519 E. Cassilly 
Ebner, Jos., 370 E. Cassilly 

Jaffa, S: J., 226 ©. Cassilly 

Salzer, G. M., 215 Circle Dr. 

Smoller, Rabbi P., 1327 N. Limestone 


Tiffin 
Berson, M., 185 Sycamore 


Toledo 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kobacker, Mrs. M., 324 Summit 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Antin, Judge E., Spitzer Bldg. 

Applebaum, J., 2441 Warren 

Basch, S. L., 2724 Collingwood 

Green, B. M., 2405 Putnam 

Hirsch, H., 362 Rockingham 

Jewish Federation, Southward & Linwood 

Landman, Dr. Otto, Collingwood Av., 
Temple 

Sanger, Sig., 2614 Collingwood Av. 

Shaw, E. E., 564 Spitzer Bldg. 

Shomer Emoonim Sabbath School 

Silverman, I., 2116 Glenwood Av. 

Smith, Oscar J., 940 Spitzer Bldg. 

Treuhoft, M. E., 2440 Warren 

Wiener, H., 2730 Scottwood Av. 

Zanville, H., 2479 Parkwood Av. 


Warren 
Stitsky, Rabbi L., 231 First 


Youngstown 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Klivans, I., 366 Crandall Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloch, L., 2220 Cordova Av. 

Bloch, Rev. S. J., 66 Halleck 

Broida, M..H., 3405 Market 

Collins, M. A., 243 Norwood Av. 

Goldblatt, Dr. L. J., The Woodbine 

Kamenetzky, A., 1715 Ohio Av. 

Library of Cong. Anshe Emeth, Park Av. 
and Elm 

Manello, Rabbi C., 422 Fairgreen Av. 

Philo, Rabbi I. E., 1817 Selma Av. 

Regenstreich, Louis, 262 Fulton 

Reinwasser, S., 1241 Wick Av. 

Rheuban, A. H., 507 Stambaugh Bldg. 

Rodef Sholem Sab. Sch., Elm & Woodbine 

Schneckinger, I., 17 E. Federal 

Steiner, D., 1053 Marshall 


Pennsylvania[ 
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OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore 
Daube, Mrs. Saml. 


Atoka 
Zweigel, A. 
Oklahoma City 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Schonwald, D., 215 W. 19th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Blatt, Rabbi Jos., 901 W. 24th 


Portland 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Selling, Estate of Ben., Mayer Bldg. 
Simon, Hon. J., 429 Vista Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Berkowitz, Rabbi H. J., Temple Beth 
Israel 
B’nai Brith Bldg. Ass’n., 13th & Mill 


Davis, H. B., 735 Irving 
Gevurtz, Louis, 244 Morrison 


Engelman, A. D., 617 Perrine Bldg. 
Gerstein, Rabbi I., 1312 W. 9th 
Hoffman, H. R., 22 N. Robinson 


Sapulpa 
Katz, A. J. 


Tulsa 


Aaronson, V. S. D., 2414 S. Cinn. Av. 
Boorstin, Saml. A., Mayo Bidg. 
Lewis, A. J., Box 1221 

May, Max H., 2141 Norfolk Ter. 
Singer, M., 1001 N. Ellwood 

Slutzky, L., 2648 Admiral Ct. 


OREGON 


Greenstein, S. J., 482 Harrison 
Library Ass'n of Portland 

Lib. Ass’n of Portland, 10th & Yamhill 
Miller, Alex. E., 143 3td 

Neighborhood House, 2nd & Wood 
Nelson, R. C., 800 Pacific Bldg. 
Nudelman, E., 394 Washington 
Parzen, Rabbi H., 403 W. Park 

Reed College 

Shemanski, J., 400 Washington 
Strauss, N., c/o Fleischer, Mayer & Co, 
Weinbaum, Edwin N., 908 E. 29th, N. 
Weinstein, S. B., 687 Multnomah . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 


Baker, S., 327 S. 16th 

Erkes, H., 711 Linden 

Heinz, M., 27 N. Fulton 

Hess Bros., 1244 Hamilton 
Kaplan, Dr. N., 625 Hamilton 
Leonard, J., 339 N. Leh 
Parmet, Dr. D. H., 426 N. 6th 
Rockmaker, H., 32 S. 18th 
Smith, S., 638 Ridge 
Tamarkin, D., 429 Linden 
Walkow, Dr. M. B., Sixth & Chew 


Altoona 


Goldstein, A. D., 2808 Broad Av. 
Leopold, L. E., 204 Logan Av. 
Scheeline, T 2005 Maple Av. 
Scheinberg, Mrs. S., 307 Aldrich Av. 


Ambler 
Lindenfeld, B., 439 Butler Av. 


Ambridge 


Friedberg, S., 503 Merchant 
Nadler, M. B., 639 Merchant 


Barnesboro 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Luwenberg, Louis 


Beaver Falls 


Markson, H. M., 1523 6th Ay. 
Riesberg, B., 190 Taylor Av. 
Solomon, Mrs. Max, 1202 8th Av. 


Bellefonte 


Cohen, Walter, 19 N. Spring 
Landay, M. A., Markland Hotel 


Bethlehem 


Black, M., 215 Vineyard 
Stone, F., 85 W. Broad 


Bloomsburg 
Mayer, David, 38 W. 3rd 


Bradford 


Kreinson, L. J., 28 Bushnell 
Siff, Samuel, 75 Congress 
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Butler 


Berman, M. A., 170 Oak 
Horwitz, Wm., 239 E. Cunningham 


Bywood 
Berman, M., 529 Larchwood Av. 


Carbondale 
Kurlancheek, J., 39 Pike 


Carlisle 
Berg, Miss Selma, 55 S. College 
Centralia 
Lippman, P. 
Chester 


Baylin, O., 705 E. 21st 
Bloom, Saml., 212 W. 7th 
Levy, M., 15 W. 3d 


.) 
Clifton Heights 
Pleet, D. H. 


Clymer 
Levinson, H. 


Coatesville 


Apfelbaum, Louis, 116 E. Lincoln 
Highway 

Goldberg, I., 589 Chestnut 

Weiss, B., 246 E. Lincoln Highway 


Collingdale 
Edelman, S., 23 Chester Pike 


Corry 
Smith, Dr. A. L., 310 E. South 


Cynwyd 
Libros, E., 416 State Rd. 


Donora 
Hirsch, R., 517 Prospect Av. 


Easton 


Creitz, Rev. S. A., 29 N. 3rd 
Krohn, I., 6 S. 7th 

Mayer, Jacob, 115 N. 14th 
Ralph, L. M., 137 N. 7th 
Trachtenberg, Rabbi J., 52 N. 3d 
Wolf, L., 1833 Fairview 


East Stroudsburg 
Jacobs, I., c/o Bon Ton Store 
Sommer, C., 286 N. Courtland 
Zacher, M., 75 Crystal 


[Pennsylvania 


Elkins Park 


LirE MEMBER 
Teller, Est. of Mrs. Benj. F. 


PATRON 
Wolf, Louis 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Solis-Cohen, J., Jr., 709 Rambler Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloch, Mrs. M. L., Elkins Ct. Apt. F. 2 
Cherry, Geo.,7813 Park Av. 

Gerstley, I., 421 Ashbourne Rd. 

Labe, Mrs. Jacob, 709 Rambler Rd. 
Newburger, F. L., 534 Elkins Av. 


Elwood City 
Feldman, Nathan, 522 Weyne Av. 


Erie 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Sobel, Isador, 931 W. 9th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Ansche, Chesed Congr., 523 W. 9th 
B’nai B’rith Home for Children 
Cohen, M., 16 Kenilworth Apt. 
Currick, Rabbi M. C., 523 W. 9th 
Gale, I., 144 W. Sth 

Levin, A. K., 216 W. 18th 

Levin, J. L., 649 Downing Ct. 
Levy, M. D., 4434 Cherry 

Ostrow, Mrs. S., 437 W. 7th 
Rubin, H. H., 317 E. 23d 
Schaffner, M., 4606 Highview Blvd. 
Silin, N., 952 W. 8th 

Simon, Mrs. H. O., 316 W. 10th 
Zacks, J. H., 1222 W. 10th 


Etna 
Caplan, Harry, 8 Freeport 


Farrell 
May, Patrick, Box 581 


Greensburg 


Friedlander, H. M., Depot 
Kahanowitz, I., 112 Washington 
Shapiro, J., 816 W. Otterman 


Harrisburg 


Bookstabor, Dr. P. D., 208 N. 3d 
Burnstein, Rabbi A., Temple Beth El 
Caplan, P. H., 2965 N. 2nd 

Claster, Jos., 925 N. 4th 

Friedman, S., 1200 N. 3d 

Hirschler, A., 803 N. 6th 

Lipsett, H., 2813 N. 2d 


Hazleton 


Dessun, Dr. L. A., 145 N. Laurel 
Friedlander, M., 210 Markle Bk. Bldg. 


Pennsylvania] 


Jenkintown 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Grodinsky, J., 100 Summit Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Rosenthal, E., 121 Township Lane 
Ruberg, M., 504 Runnymede Av. 


Johnstown 
Nathan, Mrs. M., 344 Tioga, Westmont 


Kane 

Elson, C., 316 Chase 

Kingston 
Friedman, A., 164 Dorrance 
Tomberg, I. 

Lancaster 
Jacobs, J., 19 W. Chestnut 
Shaarai Shomayim Congr. Lib’y 
Stein, Dr. B. D., 230 N. Duke 

Latham Park 

Kerstine, H. E., 24 Parkway 


‘ Lebanon 
Levin, H., 11th & Locust 
Levitz, S., 218 S. 9th 
Lehighton 
Cohen, Wm., 159 N. First 
Rauscher, Emanuel, Box 218 
Weiss, Wm., 143 N. ist 
Lewistown 


Siegel, H. L., 23 N. Grand 


Lock Haven 
Claster, M. L., 46 N. Bald Eagle 


Luzerne 
Dattner, M., 540 Bennett 


McKeesport 


Auslander, Dr I. L., 618 Market 
Friedman, Henry, 531 Shaw Av. 
Kaplan, F. R. S., 1500 Carnegie Av. 
Mendlowitz, Dr. P., 141 Fifth Av. 
Pollak, Rabbi A., 211 Third 

Ruben, Jos. H., Ruben Bldg. 
Sunstein, Dr. Noah, 607 Shaw Av. 


Mahanoy City 
Shanfield, S., 634 E. Center 


Mechanicsburg 
Jacobson, A. S., Est. of, 14 W. Main 
Levy, Joseph G. 
Melrose Park 


PATRON 
Bernstein, R. M., 1100 Melrose Av. 
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LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hirsh, H. B., 1213 Stratford Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Langfeld, W. R., 1114 Stratford Av. 


Merion 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Publicker, H., Latches Lane 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Benoliel, S. D. 


New Brighton 


Rosenberg, E., 903 Eighth 
Saul, Ellis I., 601 6th 


New Castle 


Feuchtwanger, Mrs. M., 331 Laurel Blvd. 
Kaplan, Dr. E., 223 N. Mercer 

Kohn, L., 113 Moody Av. 

The Agenda Club, 41044 Lyndal 


New Cumberland 
Smarr, Jos. B., 12th & Bridge 


New Kensington 


Goldberger, Rabbi H. R., 539 Ridge Av. 
Herman, P., 1309 Leishman Av. 


Norristown 


Bloch, S. E., 524 Haws Av. 
Goldberg, R., 61 E. Main 

Hessen, I. L., 1409 W. Main 
Horwitz, S., 139 W. Main 
Rosenman, Dr. H. M., 46 E. Main 
Weiss, H., 132 W. Main 


North Wales 
Bernstein, Sigmund 


Olyphant 
Raker, Dave K. 


Ottsville 
Wolf, J. J., R. D. No. 2 


Petrolia, Butler Co. 
Breth, Dr. F. W., Daugherty Refining Co. 


Philadelphia 


LirE MEMBERS 


Bloch, S. L., 12th & Market 
Eshner, Dr. A. A., 1019 Spruce 
Schechtman, M., 2459 N. 33d 
Snellenburg, N., 12th & Market 


SUBSCRIBER FOR LIFE 
Peirce, Harold, 222 Drexel Bldg. 


° 
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SUSTAINING MEMBER 
Wolf, Albert, 330-48 N. 12th 


FRIEND 


Fels, M., Garden Ct. Apt. 
Gerstley, Wm., Finance Bldg. 


PATRONS 


Bernstein, R. M., North American Bldg. 

Eichholz, A., 360 Bullitt Bldg. 

Fels, S. S., 39th & Walnut 

Fleisher, Edwin A., 2220 Green 

Friedmann, Lionel, School House & 
Gypsy Lanes 

Gerstley, L., 701 Finance Bldg. 

Gerstley, S. L., 250 S. 17th 

Miller, Simon, 16th & Reed 

Sickles, L., 3220 Diamond 

Wolf, Mrs. Ben., 250 S. 17th 

Wolf, Clarence, 1521 N. 16th 

Wolf, Edwin, 1517 N. 16th 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Bauer, G., 1817 Venango 

Berkowitz, L. L., 1739 Berks 

Bernheimer, L. G., 233 W. Harvey 

Ear Hart, Rittenhouse Plaza 

pts. 

Fernberger, Mrs. J. W., 1530 Locust 

Fleisher, Arthur A., 2301 Green 

Golder, Ben, 2011 N. 33d 

Goldman, N. I. S., 1505 Nedro Av. 

Hagedorn, J. H., Warwick Hotel 

Herzberg, M. H., 127 S. 13th 

Isenberg Bros., S. E. Cor. Broad & 
Spring Garden 

Keneseth Isr. Cong., Broad ab. Columbia 

Klein, Rabbi M. D., 2109 N. Broad 

Kohn, H. E., Bankers Trust Bidg. 

Laver, H., 5427 Woodcrest Av. 

Levinthal, L. E., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

Lit. J. D., 1014 Packard Bldg. 

Mercantile Club, 1422 N. Broad 

Miller, Chas., 1520 Spruce 

Pitkow, H. M., 5336 Lebanon Av. 

Richter, Dr. W. B., 7101 York Rd. 

Schamberg, Dr. J. F., 1402 Spruce 

Schenck, Julius, 827 S. 58th 

Selzer, P., 1549 Champlost Av. 

Snellenburg, J. N., Market & 12th 

Steinbach, Mrs. L. W., 1511 Oxford 

Sterling, P., 2176 E. York 

Stern, Mrs. E., 135 S. 17th 

Stern, Judge Horace, 1524 N. 16th 

Strauss, B., Allegheny & Hancock 

Talimer, Mrs. B. M. O., Warwick Hotel 

Weber, David, 53d and Gainor Rd. 

Weyl, J. S., 140 N. 6th 

Weyl, M. N., 6506 Lincoln Dr. 

Wolf, H. A., 330 N. 12th 

Wolf, M., Packard Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron Berman Lib’y, 63rd & Market 
Aaron, M. N., 2100 Walnut 
Aarons, G. P., 1909 N. Park Av. 
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Aaronson, A., 594 City Hall 
Abrahams, R. D., 1520 Spruce 
Acron, Dr. Jno., 421 S. 8th 
Adler.A. J., 5506 N. 7th 
Adler, Dr. Cyrus, 2041 N. Broad 
Adler, Mrs. Cyrus, 2041 N. Broad 
Aisenstein, S., 5902 Walnut 
Alexander, L., 3832 N. 17th 
Alexander, Mrs. M. R., 1530 Locust 
Alkus, Wm., 1531 Nedro Av. 
Allman, H. D., Warwick Hotel 
Allman, J. P., 1522 Chestnut 
Amram, D. W., 918 Packard Bldg. 
Amram, P. W., 1204 Packard Bldg. 
Arnold, Albert K., The ‘““Lenox”’ 
Aron, Max, 804 Franklin Tr. Bldg. 
Arronson, H., 4923 Parkside Av. 
Atchick, I., 1736 Orthodox 
Axe, B., 1315 Cherry 
Bacharach, Mrs. S., Hotel Majestic 
Bachman, F. H., 212 S. 15th 
Balaban, J., 5306 Lebanon Av. 
Barol, H., 1025 Wingohocking 
Bass, C. P., 1211 Chestnut 
Baum, N., Lenox Apts. 
Baylson, J. J., 0313 N. 13th 
Beck, Miss Victoria, 1000 N. 45th 
Becker, D., 2283 N. 51st 
Bedner, H. I., 2612 N. 9th 
Behrend, Max, 6672 Lincoln Dr. 
Behrend, Dr. M., 1738 Pine 
Bellmore, J. B., 5206 Lebanon Ay. 
Belmont, Leo, 2103 Green, Apt. D 
Bene ace: Mrs. H., 469 Abbotsford Rd., 
tn. 
Berg, D., 1715 Jefferson 
Berger, D., 6654 Lincoln Dr. 
Berger, D., 5226 Gainor Rd. 
Berger, H., 131 S. 5th 
Berkowitz, A., 2034 S. 6th 
Berkowitz, Mrs. F., 1821 Diamond 
Bernstein, B., 613 E. Allegheny Av. 
Beth-El Cong., 58th & Walnut 
Biberman, J. M., 321 Carpenter Lane 
Biberman, Jos., 607 W. Upsal 
Biederman, L., 869 N. Sth 
Biernbaum, M. H., Stephen Girard Bldg. 
Billikopf, J., 235 S. 15th 
Blank, J., 6165 Catharine 
Blauner, H., 833 Market 
Blieden, G. L., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Bloom, Louis, 5625 N. 12th 
Bloom, N., 5729 N. 17th 
Bloomberg, L. M., 5925 Ellsworth 
Blum, Isidor, 3133 Dakota 
Blumberg, A. A., 2136 S. 7th 
Blumberg, Dr. N., 1922 Spruce 
Blumberg, N. M., 1610S. 5th 
Blumerfeld, J. B., 824 W. Somerset 
Brahin, C., 7092 N. 20th 
Bram, Dr. Israel, 1633 Spruce 
Braslawsky, H., 905 N. Marshall 
Braude, H. W., 4900 Pine 
Brav, Dr. A., 2027 Spruce 
Brav, Victor, 1514 Lindley Av. 
Brenner, H. N., 524 Pine 
Brenner, M., 5025 Walnut 


Pennsylvania] 


Breskman, R., 1312 Wingohocking 
Brick, H. A., 1618 Conlyn 

Brooks, B., 11th & Diamond 

Brown, F., 725 W. Wyoming Av. 
Brunswick, E., 3421 N. 19th 
Brylawski, Mrs. E., 626 W. Cliveden 
Burd, A. M., 112-20 N, 12th 

Burd, L. A., 1009 W. Cliveden Av. 
Busch, Hyman, Amber & Westmoreland 
Cahan, L. H., 19th & Locust 
Cantor, H. L., 1727 W. 68th Av. 
Caplan, Jos., 2340 N. Park Av. 
Chabrow, D. P., 5434 Gainor Rd. 
Chabrow, H., 6223 Washington Av. 
Chaiken, Dr. J. B., 1330 N. Franklin 
Charen, M., 6031 Carpenter 

Cherry, N., 2021 N. 33d 

Chomsky, Dr. W., Gratz College 
Clearfield, J., 2518 S. 10th 

Cohan, I., 3982 Pennsgrove 

Cohen, Dr. A. J., 1630 Spruce 
Cohen, Albert B., 5312 Arlington 
Cohen, Charity Solis, 1537 N. 8th 
Cohen, D.H. Solis, City Line & Mountain 


Av. 
Cohen, E. J., 2311 Brown 
Cohen, H. H., 1637 Wyoming Av. 
Cohen, J. J., 6607 N. Gratz 
Cohen, Rabbi M. J., 1602 Lindley Av. 
Cohen, Dr. Myer S., 2110 Spruce 
Cohen, N., 1126 N. Orianna 
Cohen, P., 2419 S. 5th 
Cohen, R., 332 Reed 
Cohen, Dr. S. Solis, 135 S. 17th 
Cohn, B. R., 3846 N. 17th 
Cohn ..1,;, 23218. 2nd 
Cohn, S., 6204 Carpenter 
Cooperberg, S., Fruit Trade Bldg. 
Cornfeld, Dr. M., 1336 S. 4th 
Coyne, M. A., Widener Bldg. 
Creskoff, A. J., 2314 Fidelity Bldg. 
Crown, M., Jr., 1506 Callowhill 
Dalsimer, H., 1211-13-15 Chestnut 
Dannenbaum, E. M., Alleg’y & Bd’not 
Dannenbaum, H. M., 6315 Park Av. 
Daroff, S., 11th & Arch 
Davis, E., 215 S. Broad 
Davis, H. L., 1504 N. Mervine 
De Ford, Dr. F. A., 5629 N. 16th 
Dewolf, Mrs. E. L., 2237 N_ Broad 
Dintenfass, Dr. Henry, 1305 Spruce 
Dostrow, Dr. V. G., 143 E. Roosevelt 
Blvd. 
Dreifus, M., 1529 Diamond 
Drill, A. F., 349 E. Roosevelt Blvd. 
Drob, M., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Drucker, A. B., 5407 Pentridge 
Eckert, S. P., 2437 S. 4th 
Edelman, J. J., 6230 Pine 
Eliel, Mrs. L. S., “Warwick,” 17th & 
Locust 
Ellendman, J., 816 W. Wyoming Av. 
Ellis, A. M., 2279 N. Sist 
Ellis, John, 126 N. Delaware Av. 
Ellis, K., 2401 N. 54th 
Ellis, M. J., 5404 Gainor Rd. 
Ellis, M., 5328 Gainor Rd. 
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Elmaleh, Rev. L. H., 2322 N. Broad 
Englander, J. B., 125 S. 63d 
Englander, S., 4532 N. Broad 
Epstein, J., 6012 N. 11th 
Faggan, Mrs. N., 1837 N. 33rd 
Fastman, J. I., 5633 Gainor Rd. 
Faust, Ed., 1227 N. 6th 
Feigenbaum, B., 1207 Wyoming Av. 
Fein, Nettie L., 3023 Euclid Av. 
Feinberg, C. S., 248 N. Delaware Av. 
Feinberg, F., 1216 Ridge Av. 
Feiner, Edward, 928 Arch 
Feinstein, Dr. A., 4818 N. 1ith 
Feldman, Dr. D., 4101 W. Girard Av. 
Feldman, David, N., 617 S. 63rd 
Feldman, H., 5433 Gainor Rd. 
Feldman, S. L., 4618 Conshohocken Av. 
Fels, H., 311 E. Roosevelt Blvd. 
Fernberger, H. W., Rittenhouse Plaza 
Fernberger, S. W., 6314 Wissahickon Av. 
Feustman, M., 4408 Walnut 
Fineman, Dr. H. E., 1324 S. 5th 
Fineman, S. S., 618 Penna. Bldg. 
Fineshriber, Rev. Dr. W. H., 1916 
Rittenhouse Sq. 
Fingles, Dr. A. A., 647 N. 22d 
Fischer, J. J., 1242 Widener Bldg. 
Fischman, H., 10th & Allegheny Av. 
Flamm, S. A., 2520 N. Broad 
Fleisher, Mrs. A., 2030 Spring Garden 
Fleisher, Louis, 1932 Arch 
Fleisher, Mrs. M., 2223 Green 
Fleisher, W. A., City Line & Lakeside 
Flink, S., 5522 Osage Av. 
Fogel, F., 5313 Lebanon Av. 
Folkman, S., 5647 Sansom 
Folz, S., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Fox, Chas. E., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Fox, T. L., 1844 N. Natrona 
Frank, M., 1735 W. Montgomery Av. 
Frankel, B. L., 6800 Lawnton Av. 
Frankel, L., 717 Walnut 
Fredman, Rabbi S., 6046 Wash. Av. 
Freedman, A., 1522 Widener Pl. 
Freedman, N., 5936 Cobbs Creek Pky. 
Free Library, Logan Square 
Freides, Dr. R., 250 S. Broad 
Friedman, J., 2929 Ridge Av. 
Friedman, S. G., 404 Sansom 
Gamson, H., 1023 Filbert 
Gekoski, L., 5741 Virginian Rd. 
Gershenfeld, Dr. L., 281 S. 63rd 
Gerson, F. N., 3413 Race 
Gerstley, Mrs. H., Majestic Hotel 
Getson, Dr. P., Moya. Av. & Wharton 
Gettlin, A. A., 5630 N. 5th 
Getzow, Dr. J. A., 251 Pine 
Gevov, E., 244 W. Girard Av. 
Gilgor, L. I., 4931 Gransback 
Gimbel, Mrs. B., 250 S. 17th 
Gimbel, Chas., 250 S. 17th 
Ginns, Dr. R. S., 30 Carpenter Lane 
Ginsberg, L., 5631 Lebanon Av. 
Ginsburg, Dr. M., 1441 S. Broad 
Ginsburg, S. R., 1832 Spruce 
Ginsburg, Wm., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Ginsburg, W. B., 7036 N. Broad 
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Gittelson, Dr. S. J., 1017 Spruce 

Glassman, A., 2615 W. Girard Av. 

Goldbaum, Dr. Jacob S., 4234 Spruce 

Goldberg, Miss J. M., 1305 Stephen 

Girard Bldg, 

Goldenberg, J. B., 4955 Pine 

Goldin, A. J., 1415 Penn Bldg. 

Goldner, E., 1627 N. 33rd 

Goldsmith, E. M., 18th and Courtland 

Goldsmith, Katherine, 5251 N. 10th 

Goldsmith, L., 6664 Lincoln Dr. 

Goldstein, D., 5742 N. 17th 

Goldstein, M. H., 5414 Gainor Rd. ’ 

Goldstein, R., Pine Vista Apts., 4800 Pine 

Goodblatt, Rabbi M. S., 5814 Hadfield 

Gorson, G., 250 N. Broad 

Gottlieb, N. J., 728 Arch 

Goward, Geo., 4701. Wayne Av. 

Grabosky, S., 1616 Walnut 

Gradess, Dr. M., 2932 N. 6th 

Grand Uph. Furn. Co., 837 N. 3rd 

Granoff, H., 4650 N. 10th 

Grass, Jacob, 1301 N. 54th 

Gratz, College, Broad and Vork 

Grayzel, Rabbi S., Broad & York 

Green, E., 5706 Chestnut 

Green, Jacob, 5638 Woodcrest Av. 

Green, Dr. Max, 2007 S. 4th 

Green, S. A., 1330 Pt. Breeze Ay. 

Greenberg, J. J., 123 S. Broad 

Greenberg, Rabbi S., 5635 Wyndale Ay 

Greenebaum, A., 58th and Market 

Greenblatt, L., 1518 Walnut 

Greenfield, A. M., 310 W. Johnson 

Greenhouse, M. E., 1507 N. 16th 

Greenstein, L. A., Real Est. Tr. Bldg. 

Greenstone, Dr. J. H., 1926 N. 13th 

Gribbel, J., 1513 Race 

Groskin, H., Land Title Bldg. 

Gross, Harry, 331 S. 5th 

Gross, Joseph, Market St. Bk. Bldg. 

Geeran, Miss Bertha, 5758 Larchwood 
Vv. 

Grossman, Chas. S., 703 W. Girard Av. 

Grossman, I., 1411 Pt. Breeze Av. 

Grossman, Martin, 6249 Walton Ay. 

Grunfeld, C., 1210 N. 52nd 

Gudis, M., 1029 Race 

Gusdorff, Mrs. A., 615 Market 

Gutman, B., 26th & Reed 

Gutman, J. C., 1230 Arch 

Hafler, M., 6137 Ellsworth 

Halpert, N., 735 Samson 

Hamberg, L., 319 Green 

Hammerschlag, Mrs. P., 4626 N. Camac 

Hande, W. R., 1715 Chestnut 

Har Zion Library, 54th bel. Wynnefield 
Vv. 


Hassler, I., 2004 Finance Bldg. 

Heb. Sun. Sch. Soc., 10th & Carpenter 
Heb. Sun. Sch. Soc., 1529 N. 7th 
Heilveil, H., 2076 BR. Venango 
Helfand, David, 318 S. 2nd 

Herbach, Jos., 1819 Newkirk 
Herbach, L., 2134 N. 18th 

Herman, M. E., 5750 N. 5th 

Hess, Mrs. L. E., Hotel Warwick 
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Hillerson, David, 700 Sansom 

Hillerson, Dr. M. S., 422 Green 

Hirschberg, Miss A., 3124 Diamond 

Hirschwald, R. M., N. American Bldg. 

Hochman, P., 3051 Frankford Av. 

Hoffman, J. B., 6607 N. 10th 

Hoffman, J., 1622 S. 4th 

Horvitz, H., 3605 Market 

Hurshman, A. E., Bankers Tr. Bldg. 

Husik, Dr. Isaac, 2100 Walnut 

Hyman, Mrs. C., 1220 S. 58th 

Illoway, B. A., 215 S. Broad 

Ingber, D. A., 1901 Walnut 

Ingber, I. W., 2251 N. 5ist 

Isaacs, J. L., 1632 Walnut 

Jacobson, P. D., 335 W. Girard Av. 

Jaffe, Louis, 4112 Parkside Av. 

Jastrow, Miss A. M., Greene & Johnson 

Jeitles, Sam’l C., 19th & Walnut 

Jewish Students’ House, 3613 Locust 

Josephs, M., 718 Chestnut 

Kahn, Dr. B. L., 2125 S. 4th 

Kalish, Dr. M. E., 1420 W. Girard Av 

Karmel, S. H., 1230 Arch 

Katz, Simon, 131 S. 4th 

Kaufman, Dr. A. S., 1923 Spruce 

Kaufman, E. M., 617 W. Hortter 

Kaufman, Dr. I., 3508 N. 23rd 

Kaufman, M. A., Allegheny & Hancock 

Kaufman, Dr. N., 4400 N. 8th 

Kaufman, S., 254 S. 52nd 

Kaufman, Wm., 1233 Arch 

Kellner, B., 1806 Champlost Av. 

Kempler, David M., 804 Passyunk Ay 

Keneseth Israel Free Lib’y., 1717 N. 
Broad 

Klebanoff, D., 6122 Columbia 

Klein, Eugene, 44 N. 50th 

Koch, Mrs. A. M., Oak Lane Manor, 
Valley Rd. 

Kohn, Dr., Bernard, 1516 N. 15th 

Kohn, Geo., 5312 Gainor Rd. 

Kohn, Dr. I. M., Mayfair House 

Kohn, Isadore, 1517 N. 16th 

Kohn, Israel, 1512 S. 5th 

Kohn, Jos., 5416 Woodcrest Av. 

Kohn, J. C., 406 E. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Kolander, M. W., 15th & Locust 

Kolodner, A., 726 Sansom 

Kolsky, H., 417 S. 46th 

Korff, S. Z., 5486 Berks 

Korn, Henry, 528 Ritner 

Korn, M., 1211 Chestnut 

Kraftsow, M., 3915 Powelton Av. 

Krakovitz, A., 5360 Lebanon Ay. 

Krakovitz, S., 4th & Morris 

Kratzok, S. E., 5427 Wynnefield Av. 

Kraus, G. J., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

Kraus, Meyer, 3532 N. 19th 

Kraus, S. L., N. American Bldg. 

Krause, P. G., 6037 N. Camac 

Kremer, Dr. D. N., 5904 Spruce 

Krieger, Wm. 2255 N. Broad 

Krischer, Morris, 6203 Webster 

Kun, Judge J. L., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

Kurtz, Rob’t, 1840 N. 32nd 

Kushner, R., 6744 N, Smedley 
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Kutikoff, Dr. J., 403 Ritner 

Lam, A. M., 4613 N. 13th 

Landau, H., 5253 Arlington 

Lang, A., 6109 Ridge Av. 

Lang, G. H., 218 W. Walnut Lane 

Lax, A., 121 W. Wentz 

Lederer, Mrs. E., Hotel Pennsylvania 

Leebron, Dr. J. B., 6101 Wash. Av. 

Leibowitz, A., 1002 N. 6th 

Leopold, Mrs. I., 2025 Spruce 

Leventhal, M. B., 107 S. 2nd 

Levi, I. D., 1600 Walnut 

Levi, Julius C., N. American Bldg. 

Levin, Aaron, 409 Olney Av. 

Le Vine, M., 1950 Godfrey Av. 

Levinthal, Rev. B. L., 4036 Parkside Av. 

Levy, Rabbi A. J., 324 E. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Levy, A. B., 251 W. Hansberry 

Levy, A. S., Bankers Tr. Bldg. 

Levy, Dr. Frank D., 1859 N. 8th 

Levy, Howard S., 220 W. Roberts Av. 

Levy, I. K., Real Estate Tr. Bldg. 

Levy, L. F., Wayne Av. & Berkley 

Levy, Louis, 2406 S. 9th 

Levy, Martin O., 1014 Rockland 

Levy, Raphael, 2265 N..Park Av. 

Lewin, M. S., 1524 Chestnut 

Lewine, Mrs. Rose, 1819 N. 33rd 

Lewis, Judge Wm. M., 1914 N. 32nd 

Lichtenstein, M., 1001 Chestnut 

Liebeman, Chas. N., 5653 Lebanon Av. 

Lieberman, A. H., 5136 Wayne Av. 

Lifter, Mrs. J. J., 6312 N. 13th 

Lindauer, Dr. E., 6451 N. Broad 

Lipschitz, A. B., 1020 N. 45th 

Lipschitz, Rabbi M., 823 N. 6th 

Lisan, M. F., 6216 Woodland Av. 

Lisberger, L., Hotel Majestic 

Lischin, A. L., 718 W. Rockland 

Litman, Mr. & Mrs. S., N. E. Cor. 45th & 
Pine 

Loeb, Arthur, 1701 Locust 

Loeb, David J., 4220 Pine 

Loeb, H. A., 320 Chestnut 

Loeb, Horace, 1701 Locust 

Loeb, Dr. Ludwig, 1421 N. 15th 

Loeb, Oscar, 6704 N. 12th 

Loeb, Simon, 17th & Locust 

Loewenberg, Dr. S. A., 1905 Spruce 

Lowenstein, Sidney, Land Title Bldg. 

Lorber, J., 1930 Germantown Av. 

Lowenburg, Dr. H., 325 S. 17th 

Lowengrund, E., Land Title Bldg. 

Lubarsky, J., 19th & Carpenter 

Lyons, L. E., 1521 Nedro Av. 

Magil, Myer, 20 N. 6th 

Malmed, A. T., 1616 Walnut 

Mann, David I., Hront & Berks 

Marder, H. M., 1721 N. 31st 

Margolis, Mrs. M., Valley Rd. & Oak 
Lane Station 

Margulies, M. J., 121 N. Dewey 

Margulis, A., 219 S. Broad 

Markmann, M. J., 6511 N. 11th 

Markowich, A. L., 5940 Chew 

Meltser, H., 45th & Pine 

Markowich, Jack, 6546 Dicks Av. 
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Markowitz, B. J., 1323 S. 5th 

Marks, A. S., 35th & Powelton Av. 

Marx, S. J., 4910 Pulaski Av. 

Masel, B. A., 305 E. Walnut Lane 

Masel, Isaac, 1108 Spruce 

Matt, Rabbi C. D., 271 S. 63rd 

Matusow, Harry, 3236 W. Norris 

Mayer, Alfred, 1851 N. 17th 

Mayer, C. O., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

Mayer, G. H., 728 Sansom 

Mayor, Dr. Chas. A., 2223 S. Broad 

Mazer, Mrs. E. W., S. E. Cor. 13th & 
Oak Lane Av. 

Meisach, S., 6301 N. 12th 

Melnicoff, Dr. J., 408 W. Girard Av. 

Meltser, H., 45th & Pine 

Meltzer, A., 28 N. 3rd 

Merz, Leon, 431 Chestnut 

Meshberg, P., 904 N. Franklin 

Mesirow, H.S., Packard Bldg. 

Mesirov, Isaac, 1015 Filbert 

Mickve Israel Congr. Sch., Broad & York 

Milier, A. E., 16th & Reed 

Miller Community Center, 33rd & 
Diamond 

Miller, Morris L., 5201 Overbrook Av. 

Millgram, Rabbi A. E., 3217 W. Diamond 

Mitosky, Jos., 110 S. 4th 

Monheit, Albert D., 5105 N. iSth 

Mosco, Dr. S. F., 1733 N. Franklin 

Moskowitz, H., 5410 Gainor Rd. 

Moss, Jos., Commonwealth Bldg. 

Myberg, M., 103 W. Girard Av. 

Nagler, M., 6365 Sherman 

Nathan, Rev. M., 3417 Ridge Av. 

Nemirow, M. A., Bankers Tr. Bldg. 

Netsky, G. N., 2655 S. 10th 

Netzky, S., 6224 Webster 

Newman, Rev. Dr. A. A., 2319 N. Park 

v. 

Newhouse, Florence, 1327 Spruce 

Nusbaum, Harry, 1835 W. Tioga 

Nusbaum, Lee, 141 W. Sharpnack 

Nusbaum, S., 151 W. Sharpnack 

Obermayer, L. J., 509 Westview Av. 

Oliver, Dr. B. O., 246 S. 23rd 

Ore and Auerbach Drs., 702 Snyder 

Vv 


Ottenberg, J. H., 1002 66th Av. 

Packman, H., 424 S. 57th 

Perilstein, H., 515 S. 6th 

Perilstein, N., 4119 Leidy Av. 

Perlberg, N., 1720 Memorial Av. 

Peterzell, A., 513 N. American Bldg. 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. F. A., S. E. Cor. 70th Av. 
& City Line 

Pincus, A. A., 6038 Christian 

Pincus, N., 6449 N. Broad 

Pinkus, M., Garden Ct. Apt. 

Podolnick, L., 320 South 

Pogost, Dr. S. B., 945 N. 40th 

Polisher, E. N., 4121 Leidy Av. 

Popovsky, Z., 2038 N. 6th 

Portner, Wm., 5403 Woodcrest Av. 

Powell, Dr. L., N. E. Cor. 4th & Snyder 


Av. 
Prager, Jos., 5913 Walnut 
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Prepstein, A. V., 2323 Brown 
Publicker, P., Delaware & Mifflin 
Rabinovich, Bessie, 4926 Pine 
Rabinovitz, J., 2912 Germantown Av. 
Racusin, M., 413 South 
Raditz, L., 150 N. 20th 
Raker, D. M., 4815 N. Warnock 
Refsen, A., 5402 Diamond 
Reibstein, Benj., 425 S. 6th 
Reich, Prof. Dr. N. J., P. O. Box 337 
Reinhart, J., 521 S. Melville 
Richman, Dr. M., 4137 Roosevelt Blvd. 
Rieder, Dr. Joseph, 128 Market 
Riesman, Dr. David, 1520 Spruce 
Rifkin, M., 600 Pine 
Rittenberg, Dr. B. B., 5400 Arlington Av. 
Rodeph Shalom Rel. Schl., 615 N. Broad 
Rodin, S. S., N. E. Cor. 11th & Spruce 
Root, M. J., Lafayette Bldg. 
Rose, A. M., 5938 Pine 
Rosen, Ben., 330 S. 9th 
Rosen, E. L., 428 W. Roosevelt Blvd. 
Rosenbach, Dr. A. S., 1320 Walnut 
Rosenbach, N. P., 5008 Pine 
Rosenbach, Philip H., 1320 Walnut 
Rosenbaum, H., 4844 Pulaski Av. 
Rosenbaum, O., 1422 Rockland 
Rosenberg, Mrs. M., 2009 N. Broad 
Rosenberger, H., 228 S. Melville Av. 
Rosenbloom, F. L., 5211 Church Rd. 
Rosenblum, D,, 6217 Pine 
Rosenstein, A. A., 1201 Chestnut 
Rosenstein, Miss Hettie, 2227 N. 13th 
Rosin, Sig. M., Penna. Bldg. 
Rosskam, Wm. B., 2300 N. Broad 
Roth, A. M., 1636 Walnut 
Rubenstone, Dr. A. I., 2006 Spruce 
Ruberg, Lewis, 4617 Newhall 
Rubin, Isaac, 147 N. 10th 
Rubin, Jos. H., 1617 Walnut 
Rubinsohn, B. L., 1829 N. 17th 
Rudofker & Son, S., 429 N. 13th 
Saftlas, Joseph, 5406 Wyndale Av. 
Sagorsky, I. S., 1015 Chestnut 
Salus, H. W., 614 S. 1ith 
Sand, Louis, 5336 Arlington 
Satinsky, Sol., 1813 N. 33rd 
Savitz, J., 5512 Walnut 
Savitz, Dr. Samuel A., 2031 Pine 
Savrin, A., 8th & Master 
Schambelan, Mrs. F., 5436 Woodcrest 
Vv. 
Schamberg, Jesse J., Packard Bldg. 
Schimmel, Samuel, 616 Westview Av. 
Schlesinger, L. T., 121 N. Broad 
Schlesinger, S. D., 5918 N. 19th 
Schlisman, L. W., 5346 Lebanon Av. 
Schmerling, A., 854 N. 7th 
Schoenfeld, Morris, 5837 Chestnut 
Schorr, G. J., 1203 Packard Bldg. 
Schorr, Henry W., Packard Bldg. 
Schultz, D., 757 Passyunk Av. 
Schwab, Max B., 510 Colonial Bldg. 
Schwartz, Dr. B., 1020 Snyder Av. 
Schwartz, Benj. Z., 1911 N. 7th 
Schwartz, Dr. M,, 218 Ritner 
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Schwartz, Mrs. R. M., 6804 N. 10th 

Schwartz, S., 4842 Osage Av. 

Schwartz, S. G., North American Bldg, 

Schwarzman, I. C., 226 N. 63rd 

Schwarzman, J., 4435 Frankford Av. 

Seder, M. B., Swathmore Apt. 

Seidenberg, H. M., Bulletin Bldg. 

Seidman, M. E., 1618 S. 4th 

Selig, B., 1701 Locust 

Selig, E. K., Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Selig, Emil, The Warwick 

Selig, Sol., 6501 N. 11th 

Seltzer, Dr. N., 2808 W. Lehigh Av. 

Shander, B., 5305 Berks 

Shane, H., 1211 Chestnut 

Shapiro, H., 2601 S. Percy 

Shapiro, Mrs. Morris, 1729 N. 7th 

Shapiro, Dr. S. S., 1412 N. 4th 

Sheerr, Philip L., 4321 Torresdale Av 

Shenker, Morris, 519 S. 19th 

Shmookler, Dr. H. B., 2201 N. 51st 

Shtulboim, J. L., 1151 E. Stafford 

Shuman, S., 5239 Berks 

Sickles, A., Majestic Hotel 

Sickles, Edw., 900 Chestnut 

Sickles, Mr. & Mrs. Sol., 1218 Walnut 

Siegel, E., 4934 W. Gransback 

Siegel, J., 6216 Ellsworth 

Sigmund, B. J., 3847 N. 17th 

Silverman, Chas., N. W. Cor. 6th and 
South 

Silverman, I. H., Land Title Bldg. 

Simon, E. D., 1021 Melrose Av. 

Singer, J., 1218 Chestnut 

Sirody, M., Bankers Tr. Bldg. 

Sklar, Dr. W., 1007 S. 3rd 

Sklaroff & Sons, S., 714 S. 2nd 

Slobodin, M., 902 N. American Bldg. 

Smolens, M., 6157 Columbia Av. 

Snyderman, Dr. H. S., 1920 N. 7th 

Sollott, H., 1812 Widener Pl. 

Solms, A. M., Bourse Bldg. 

Spector, A., 5528 Addison 

Speiser, M. J., 521 Tasker 

Steinberg, S. H., Camac & Lindley7Av. 

Steinberg, Wm., 5844 Chestnut 

Stern & Sons, I., 325 Chestnut 

Sternthal, W. H., 269 N. 12th 

Stone, Irvin L., 2221 N Park Av. 

Streitfeld, S., 5614 Berks 

Strickler, S., 2653 S. 11th 

Strouse, A., St. James Annex 

Sundheim, H. G., St. James Hotel 

Sunstein, Leon C., 213 S. Broad 

Sutow, J., 1029 Race 

Swaab, S. M., 1629 Diamond 

Taine, Dr. Louis N., 601 Parrish 

Teller, Dr. Wm. H., 1713 Green 

The Rebecca Gratz Club, 1912 N. 32d 

Tierkel, David, 332 S. 5th 

Tobin, L., 5316 Arlington 

Toll, William, 6412 N. 11th 

Toomey, F., 130 N. 3rd 

Trachtenburg, H. S., 4142 Poplar 

Trassoff, Dr. A., 5907 Walnut 

Trichon, M,, 2550 N. 33rd 

Viachez, M., 933 Arch 
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Wachs, A., 5405 Woodcrest Av. 
Wallerstein, David, Land Title Bldg. 
Walowitz, N., 206 N. 50th 
Wasserman, B. J., Rittenhouse Plaza 
Wasserman, Mrs. Jos., Wissa. & Hortter 
Wax, Morris, 5224 Woodbine Av. 
Weber, Herman, 3852 Girard Av. 
Weiner, D. M., 4809 N. Warnock 
Weiner, F., 1530 Locust 

Weiner, J., 3326 W. Harold 

Weiner, L., 4925 N. Hutchinson 
Weinrott, Leo., 260 S. 15th 
Weinstein, J. I., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Weinstein, Dr. M. A., 615 Pine 
Weinstein, M., 2631 S. 9th 
Weintraub, Leo I., 4927 Pine 
Weisbrodt, S. H., 229 S. 60th 
Weiser, David, 744 Passyunk Av. 
Weisfeld, H., 4718 N. 8th 

Weisfield, S., 1031 Wagner Av. 
Weiss, Chas. J., 1620 Lindley Av. 
Weiss, S., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Weissman, H., 506 Vandam Bldg. 
Wernick, A., 275 S. 63d 

Werrin, M., 1104 N. 41st 
Whetstone, M. K., Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Whitehill, Mrs. E., 1509 N. 17th 
Wilf, E., 16 N. 52d 

Wilf, L., 5246 Berks 

Willing, J. K., 1420 Walnut 

Wolf, David, 15 Bank 

Wolsey, Rabbi L., Rodeph Sholom Cong. 
Varish, P., 5430 Arlington 

Y.M. & VY. W.H.A., Broad & Pine 
Zeitlin, Prof. S., Dropsie College 


Pittsburgh 
LirE MEMBERS 


Lehman, A. C., Blaw-Knox Co. 

Lehman, L., 914 Penn Av. 

Neiman, B., 305 Smithfield 

Rauh, Mr. & Mrs. E., 5837 Bartlett 

Rauh, Marcus, 5621 Northumberland Av, 
’ Rothschild, M., c/o Rosenbaum Co. 

Weil, A. Leo., 5931 Howe 


PATRON 


Frank, R. J., 1336 Inverness Av. 
Kaufmann, E. J., 5th & Smithfield 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Aronson, H. M., Aronson Bldg. 

Busis, D., 804 N. Negley Av. 

Cohen, W. S., 5516 Northumberland 

Dreyfuss, Mrs. Barney, 5547 Bartlett 

Giffen, I. L., 5519 Black 

Klee, Wm. B., 5307 Northumberland 

Lewis, A., 5714 Woodmont 

Mars, A. L., 1206 Colwell 

Mayer, Dr. E. E., Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 

Neaman, H. I., 7612 Bennett 

Rodef Shalom Cong., 4905 Fifth Av. 

Rosenbloom, Mrs. S., 1036 Beechwood 
B 


lvd. 
Sachs, C. H., 5541 Hays 
Stadtfeld, Jos., Union Trust Bldg. 
Zeligsohn, J. D., 816 Fifth Av. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, Marcus, 5564 Aylesboro Av. 
Abrams, Israel A., 921 Adelaide 
Adelman, L. F., 1105 Grant Bldg. 
Adler, J., 6370 Burchfield Av. 

Adler, L. J., 5846 Bartlett 

Alpern, Lewis M., 529 Union Trust Bldg. 
Amshel, Louis, 1661 Beechwood Blvd. 
Arnfeld, M., 415 Winebiddle Av. 
Aronson, I. L., 2000 Wendover 
Aronson, L. R., Box 4280, Carson Sta. 
Ashinsky, Rabbi A. M., 5743 Beacon 
Avner, M. L., 5847 Beacon 

Bachrach, M. D., 2328 Tilbury 

Bart, L., 804 Heths Av., E. E. 

Bazell, Dr. D. L., 5880 Darlington Rd. 
Bernstein, I. A., 5501 Beverly Pl. 
Bernstein, Dr. L. B., 5704 Darlington Rd. 
Bloom, Rev. J., 5525 Avondale Pl. 
Braunstein, E. L., 200 Smithfield 
Braunstein, M., 1108 Winterton, E. E, 
Bravin, D. B., 5809 Hays 

Broide, A. J.. 5920 Beacon 

Caplan, Dr. Louis, 328 Frick Bldg. 
Caplan, M. L., 5525 Margaretta 
Carnegie Library of Schenley Pk. 
Chaitken, Maurice, Bakewell Bldg. 
Cohen, Mrs. J., Hotel Schenley 
Cohen, J. H., 5615 Bartlett 

Davis, Mrs. Barnet, 5421 Albermarle 
Dorfan, M. I., 6436 Nicholson 

Edlis, Adolph, 1416 N. Euclid Av. 


Feldstein, B. H., 1122 Mellon 
Finkelhor, R. K., 5721 Northumberland 
Frankel, Chas. W., 415 Bakewell Bldg. 
Friedman, Rabbi S. B., 6360 Phillips Av. 
Fuss, S. L., 411 Union Trust Bldg. 


Glick, D., 1540 Shady Av. 

Glick, Peter, 1204 Park Bldg. 

Gluck, S., 537 Mellon 

Goldenson, Rev. S. H., 5th & Morewood 
Gordon, Miss A, T., 359 S. Atlantic Av. 
Greenberger, J., Jones Law Bldg. 
Greenburg, I. S., 257 McKee Pl. 
Gresser, S. M., 2342 Centre Av. 


Hailperin, Rabbi H., 218 Craft Av. 

Hanauer, A. M., 5632 Aylesboro Av. 

Heb. Inst. of Pittsburgh, Wylie Av. and 
Green 

Herman, J., 92 Bradford Av., Crafton 

Jackson, Dr. D. F., 3401 5th Av. 

Kahn, J., 5174 Liberty Av. 

Kann, B., 5528 Baywood 

Kann, M., Arrott Bldg. 

Lando, Wm., 331 4th Av. 

Leiter, Rabbi W., 1847 Centre Av. 

Lencher, B., 965 Union Tr. Bldg. 

Lencher, D. M., 915 Penn Av. 

Levin, I. H., 425 Hastings 

Levy, Mrs. J. L., 5745 Beacon 

Lichter, Rabbi B. A., 5436 Jackson 

Lieberman, S., 501 Wilmot 

Luskin, Max, 5810 Black, E. E. 

McFadden, Rev. E. M., Box 97, U 
Sta. 
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Mallin, S., 729 E. Ohio 
Mervis, M., Bartlett 
Miller, S., 2306 Shady Av. 
Nathanson, Dr. J. B., 5537 Beeler 
Neaman, A. H., 303 Plaza Bldg. 
Neaman, Morris, 308 Roberts 
Obernauer, Harold, 1841 Centre Av. 
Olbum, A., 5653 Munhall Rd. 
Oseroff, A., Montifiore Hospital 
Osgood, Sam., 1135 Mellon 
Palley, J. L., 1115 Fayette : 
Passamaneck, H., 315 Bellefield 
Pearlman, B., 5742 Darlington Rd. 
Pearlstein, Max, 6335 Bartlett 
Pittsburgh Lodge No. 44, I. O. B. B. 
Raphael, Benj., 6360 Alderson 
Reich, Jos. H., 5510 Darlington Rd. 
Rice, N., 5919 Phillips Av. 
Rose, Rabbi G., 2110 Murray Av. 
Rosen, Dr. S. J., 1208 Fifth Av. 
Ruben, Mrs. Maurice, 333 42nd 
Sachs, H., 2550 Beechwood Blvd. 
Sachs, I., 1522 Centre Av. 
Schein, Saul, 725 N. St. Clair 
Scheinman, I. L., 936 N. Negley Av. 
Schulberg, A., 632 Penn Av. 
Schwartz, A., 5444 Stanton Av. 
Seder, A., care of Frank & Seder 
Shapiro, H. J., 5813 Phillips Av. 
Shapiro, I. L., 6029 Stanton Av. 
Shaw, Dr. H..A., 2223 Carson 
Simon, Dr. D. L., 202 Jenkins Bldg. 
Snitzer, Dr. H. M., Medical Bldg. 
Spann, Max, 5731 Hobart 
Spear, Nathaniel, 915 Penn Av. 
Spitz, Chas. L., 5514 Woodmont 
Steinberg, B. L., 718 Hastings 
Teplitz, A. C., Law & Finance Bldg. 
Thorpe, Dr. H. E., 6400 Forward Av. 
Tolochko, M. L., Law & Finance Bldg. 
Tolochko, Miss S., 3237 Ward 
Weil, Henry, E., 401 Winton 
Wein, A., 7110 Monticello 
White, Chas., 5711 Pocusset 
Wilkoff, D. L., 5606 Fair Oaks 
Wolk, W., 5532 Darlington Rd. 
Y.M.& Y. W.H.A., Bellefield, 5th & 
Forbes 


Pittston 


Fleisher, Miss Cecelia, 51 Church 
Katchen, H. W. 

Levin, I. A., 157 N. Main 
Rubinstein, Dr. Harry, 53 N. Main 
Weiss, J., New Rose Bldg. 


Pottstown 


Erkes, J., 323 High 

Estreicher, J., 624 Walnut 
Fuerman, S., 323 High 
Hoffman, P., 1236 High 
Magitson, H., 619 N. Evans 
Miller, Isaac, 308 Rosedale Dr, 


Punxsutawney 
Rosenthal, A. G., 206 Dinsmore Av. 


[Pennsylvania 


Reading 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Liever, I., 1621 Mineral Spgs. Rd. 
Luria, Max, Colonial Bldg. 
Schwartz, M., 312 S. 17th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Brodstein, E., 25 S. 11th 

Friedman, E. B., 2534 Cumberland Av. 

Greenberg, N. N., 1543 Perkiomen Av. 

Greenfield, I., 925 N. 4th 

Knaublach, P., 1801 Hassion 

Levin, P., Berks Trust Bldg. 

Levy, L. S., 1218 Eckert Av. 

Lurio, S. R., 1400 Alsace Rd. 

Regner, Rabbi S. L., 109 Hollywood Av., 
Mt. Penn. 

Skaist, M. J., N. Y. Life Ins. Co. 

Sondheim, Dr. S. J., 119 S. 5th 

Zable, B. D., 424 Penn 


Sayre 
Weiss, Harry, 315 S. Elmer Av. 


Scranton 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Oppenheim, I. E., 1121 Myrtle 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Arzt, Rabbi Max, 809 Monroe Av. 

Cantor, Dr. A. S., 540 Wyoming Av. 

Cohen, Harry A., 2138 Washington Av, 

Finkelstein, M. J., 1022 Poplar 

Gerson, I., 309 Lack Av. 

Goodman, M. L., 910 Clay Av. 

Horn, Rev. Wm. S., 1411 Pine 

Jewish Federation, 440 Wyoming Av. 

Kaplan, Max, 914 Pine 

Krotosky, I., 801 N. Webster Av. 

Landau, David, 839 Taylor Av. 

Levy, Dr. S., 620 N. Wash. Av. 

Madison Av. Temple Brotherhood, 523 
Madison Ay. 

Rosenberg, A. S., 619 N. Wash. Av. 

Silverstone, B. W., 613 E. Lacka. Av. 

Smith, B. J., 1 S. Webster Av. 

Wolf, Louis, 1002 Pine 

Y. M. H. A., 440 Wyoming Av. 


Sharon 
Moskowitz, Rabbi M., 211 Sterling Av. 


Shenandoah 
Levit, Max 


Shippensburg 
Kaplan, G., c/o Shirtcraft Co. 


South Bethlehem 
Hartman J., 1201 Delaware Ay. 


Sunbury 
Kerman, Rabbi J., 249 Arch 


Rhode Island] 


Towanda 
Towanda Wholesale Co., 727 Main 


Upper Darby 


Brotsker, C. J., 306 Long Lane 
Malen, J. B., 33 N. State Rd. 
Mesirov, A., 126 Chatham Rd. 
Rothman, J. K., 155 Marlborough Rd. 


Warren 


Ball, Dr. M. V., 316 Hazel 
Glassman, E. I., 3d Av. & Hickory, 
Stein, E. L., 209 Liberty 


Washington 


Goldfarb, Rev. J., 34 N. Franklin 
Hanau, R., 59 S. Main 
Weiner, D. H., Wash. Tr. Bldg. 


West Chester 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Benson, Samuel T., 109 W. Gay 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Weiss, Morris, 508 S. Walnut 


Wilkes-Barre 


Bravman, B., 327 S. River 
Bravman, J., 80 W. Ross 
Bravman, P., 261 Academy 
Cantor, M.S., Miners Bk. Bldg. 
Casper, Max, 6i Carey Av. 
Cohen, B., 86 Riverside Dr ° 
Davidson, Rabbi I., 300 E. South 
Epstein, L., 43 S. Welles 
Epstine, S., 162 Charles 
Feinberg, H., 372 S. Franklin 
Fierman, Mrs. A., 19 Mallery Pl. 
Fierman, Mrs. H., 141 Charles 
Frank, L., 313 S. River 
Freedman, M., 451 S. River 
Goldman, J. A., 92 Riverside Dr. 
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Groh, Isador, P. O. Box 88 
Havedon, W., 336 S. Main 
Hirshowitz, S. B., The Hub Clothing 
Isaacs, J. G., 133 Old River Rd. 
Kaufman, Dr. I., 123 S. Franklin 
Levitsky, Rabbi L. M., 95 W. Ross 
Long, Dr. Chas., 33 S. Washington 
Menkes, L., 316 Hazle 

Platsky, N., 41 S. Hancock 
Salzman, Rev. M., 94 W. Ross 
Shaffer, J., 390 S. Main 

Shapiro, Henry, 524 S. Franklin 
Silverblatt, J., 86 Academy 
Speizman, Mrs. A., 70 Terrace 
Stein, E., 273 S. River 

Temple Israel Liby., 239 S. River 
Tischler, Dr. M., 132 S. Franklin 
Tomberg, I., 205-07 S. Washington 
Union Supply Co., 93 E. Northampton 
Weiss, Mrs. F. K., 58 Terrace 
Weissman, C., 2 Terrace 
Weitzenkorn, J. K., S. Main 
Williams, J. L., 62 Park Av. 

Wolk, Rabbi S., 47 N. River 


Wilkinsburg 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Biederman, L., 1342 Franklin Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Solomon, Rev. J., 1436 Franklin Av. 


Williamsport 


Bloom, M., 438 Park Av. 
Brumberg, J., 412 Rural 
Heyman, H., 1004 Hepburn 
Sinclair, H., 710 Park Av. 
Staiman, A., 716 Spruce 


York 


Biederman, S., 130 S. Newberry 
Segel, Rabbi A., 713 S. Pershing Av. 
Zweifler, D., 837 Linden Ay. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 


LirE MEMBER 
Misch, Mrs. C., 400 Westminster 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alper, Benj. L., 120 Alney 
Backman, C. A., 151 Fifth 

Bellin, H. D., 907 Turks Head Bldg. 
Berger, Dr. I., 76 Dorrance 

Bliss, M. W., 46 Montague 

Coplan, J. L., 37 Mt. Hope Av. 
Frank, H., 27 Glen Rd. 

Ganzer, S., 206 Slater Av. 
Goldman, Rabbi L. M., 490 Angell 
Hassenfeld, Mrs. M. L., 142 Emeline 
Heller & Michaelson, P. O. Box 687 
Joslin, Philip C., 100 Hazard Av. 


Katz Jewelry Co., 128 N. Main 
Magid, S. M., 102 Halsey 
Markensohn, F., 490 E. Angell 
Mittleman, H., 161 Orms 
Paris, P. B., 31 Saunter 
Rabinowitz, Wm., 64 12th 
Robinson, I., 48 Pembroke Av. 
Shore, W., 560 Wayland Av. 
Silverman, A., 210 Blackstone Blvd. 
Solomon, J. A., 168 Prospect 
Temkin, N., 154 Prospect 
Temple Beth El Rel. School 


Woonsocket 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Darman, A. I., 309 Prospect 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken 
Polier, M. S., 1020 Greenville 
Bennettsville 
Strauss, L. 
Charleston 


Hornick, M. J., St. Johns Hotel 
Loeb, Mrs. L., 71 Broad 

Raisin, Rev. J. S., 207 Broad 
Rittenberg, Sam., 187 Rutledge Av. 


Solomons, Mrs. E. M., F. Marion Hotel 


Wilensky, H. L., 88 Ashley Av. 


Columbia 
Citron, M., 1421 Elmwood Av. 


Darlington 
Lumiansky, M. S., 109 Park Av. 


St. Matthews 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Pearlstine, Shep 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls 


Mekler, Rabbi J. H., Box 238 


TENNESSEE 


Bristol 
Hecht, H., P. O. Box 275 


Chattanooga 
Adler, H. C., 415 W. 5th 


Cleveland 
Ard, N., 309 Inman 


Jackson 
Rosenbloom, J. L., 370 Highland Av. 


Johnson City 


Cantor, M. E., 301 E. Eighth Ay. 
Silver, Wm., 112 W. Unaka Ay. 


Knoxville 


Gourse, Geo., Gay 
University of Tennessee 


Amarillo 
Abramson, B., Box 349 


Austin 
Baron, Rabbi S. H., 1712 Rio Grande 


Beaumont 
Aronson, B., Orleans 
Blum, B., 381 College 
Blum, B., 1122 Hazel 


Memphis 
Blatt, J. T., 2901 Natchez Lane 
Bluthenthal, H., 1252 Peabody Av. 
Econ Rey. Dr. H. W., 217 N. McLean 
vd. 
Marx, Mrs. M., 1556 Poplar Av. 
Padawer, S. B., 1775 Madison Av. 
Peres, H., 307 Wagner Pl. 
Taxon, Rabbi M. N., 1241 Overton Pk., 
Vv. 
Nashville 


Eskind, O., 1107-9 Jefferson 

Garfinkle, E., 705 Demumbreun 

Ghertner, S., 1702 Ashwood Av. 

Loventhal, Lee J., 216 Union 

Mark, Rabbi J., Vine St. Temple 

May, Jack, 3400 West End Av. 

Simon, Jos., 2002 Terrace Pl. 

Spitz, Dr. H., 319 Doctors Bldg. 

Sa H., 408 Chamber of Commerce 
g. 

Weinreb, J., Vanderbilt Medical School 

Weinstein, I., 220 5th Av., N. 

Yampol, Rabbi S. B., 305 28th Av., N. 

Y. M.H.A., Polk & Union 


TEXAS 


Greenberg, Dr. P. B., 1310 Broadway 
Sharfstein, J., 2350 Calder Av. 


Big Spring 
De Vries, H., 700 Gregg 


Dallas 
Barish, Jos., 2028 Cadiz 
Bromberg, H. L., 2621 S. Blvd. 
Bromberg, Mrs. I. G., 2617 S. Blvd. 


Vermont] 


Dreyfus, G., c/o Dreyfus & Son 
Hexter, J. K., 420 Linz Bldg. 

Kahn, L. S., 900 Elm 

Kleinman, Louis, 2830 S. Ervay 
Kramer, A. L., c/o A. Harris & Co. 
Lefkowitz, Rev. D., 2415 S. Blvd. 
Neuman, Dr. A., 910 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Rosenthal, H., 2831 Forest Av. 
Siegel, L., 319 N. Willomet 

Smith, A. J., 2719 S. Ervay 

Tonkon, I. E., c/o Sanger Bros., Inc. 


El Paso 


B’nai Zion S. School & Talmud Torah, 
Mesa. Av. Cor. Cliff 

Given, Charles, 215 El Paso 

Goodman, J. il, 1300 N. El Paso 

Rosenfield, L. A., 700 Cinn. 

Rosing, Wm., Rural Route No. 2 

Roth, Rabbi J. M., 1216 Los Angeles 

Schwartz, Maurice, Poplar Dry Goods 


Co. 
Talpis, Ralph T., 630 Prospect Av. 
Weinstein, Reuben, 617 Cinn. 
Weiss, I.; 1700 N. Mesa Av. 
Zielonka, Rabbi M., Temple Mt. Sinai 
Zork, L., 1501 N. Mesa Av. 


Fort Worth 


Cong. Ahavath-Sholom, 109 W. Weath'd 
Council of Jewish Women 

Gernsbacher, H., 5th & Throckmorton 
Merfeld, Rev. H. A., 1122 Penna. Av. 


Simon, U. M., 322 S. Adams 
Fredericksburg 
Norman, Paul 
Galveston 


Cohen, Rabbi H., 1920 Broadway 
Cohen, Robt. I., 1704 31st 

Cong. B’nai Israel 

Feigon, Rabbi L., 2123 26th 
Swiff, J., 2606 Av. K 
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Gonzales 
Stahl, Jacob, P. O. Box 327 


Houston 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Lieberman, Rabbi H. B., 2406 Hamilton 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohen, Moses D., 502 Drew Av. 
Finkelstein, M. B., P. O. Box 678 
Fruhman, M., c/o Levy Bros. Co. 
Geller, A. L., 3001 Hamilton 
Geller, Rev. J., 1814 Franklin Av. 
Harris, L. L., c/o Harris Hahlo Co. 
Hirsch, Maurice, 1617 Rusk Av. 
Houston Public Library 

Klein, A., 208 Emerson 

Wathan, M. H., 2406 Hamilton 
Radoff, H. V., 84 Stanley 
Westheimer, M., 4018 Voakum Blvd. 


Lockhart 
Weinbaum, A. 


Port Arthur 
Jacobs, J., P. O. Box 242 


San Antonio 


Baer, L. A., 127 W. Evergreen 
Carnegie Library 

Cristol, Louis, 301 Alama Plaza 
Eldridge, S. C., 845 Erie Av, 

Frisch, Rabbi E., 130 Luther Dr. 
Guttman, T., 112 W. Houston 
Karin, N. ,1014 Denver Blvd. 
Litwin, Mrs. B., 1409 W. Woodlawn 
Oppenheimer, Jesse D., 309 Madison 
Washer, N. M., 1403 Main Av. 
Wiederman, S., 210 Produce Row 


Texarkana 
Eldridge, S., 823 Pine 
Tyler 


Wadel, B., Mary Av. 
Wunch, David, P. O. Box 142 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City 
Alexander, Daniel, Deseret Bank Bldg. 


Public Library 
Rosenblatt, N., 870 S. 4th, W. 
Salt Lake Women’s Aux. No. 48 B. B. 


VERMONT 


Burlington 
Frank,Major J., 45 Overlake Pk. 


Rutland 


Wolk, H. H., 23 Melrose Av. 
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VIRGINIA 
Berkley tea Bape A. A., 621 Princess 
: Anne Rd. 
Kruger, A., 700 Liberty Portemouth 
Bristol Crockin, M. M., 215 High 
Palkes, Mrs. M., Park & Euclid Ay. Richmond 
Amity Club, Inc., 100 N. Boulevard 
Leesburg Beth Ahabah Remembrance Library 
Raflo, Joseph Calisch, Rev. E. N., 1643 Monument Av. 
Friedman, F., 2828 Monument Av. 
Lexington Harris, S. H., 202 W. Broad 
Marks, J. G., P.O. Box 1080 Hutzler, A. B., 1032 Mutual Bldg. 
Hutzler, H. S., 1107 con 
Karp, Dr. L., 2001 W. Grace 
NSE CEE NHS iva Levy, H., Brook & Marshall 
Rodef Sholom Remembrance Lib’y. Seldes, S. I., 306 W. Broad 
Straus, M. J., P. O. Box 1297 
Norfolk Ullman, E., 211 E. Grace 
Affachiner, Miss R. G., Juvenile Ct. Bldg. Ps 
Crockin,'H., 1101 Langley Rd. University 
Haskell, J., 720 Graydon Pk. University of Va. Library 
WASHINGTON i 
Centralia Cea, O. S., 1513 oe 
* eielsheimer Bros., Artic Club 
Shanedling, Jacob Prottas, es ee 913 23rd Av., N. 
; Rickles, P. A., 2803 E. Marion 
Olympa Robbins, A., 1234 22d, N. 
Nash, S., 525 Columbia Seattle Public Library 
Shafer, J., 907 14th Av., N. 
Seattle Shemanski, A., 1332 2d Av. 


Wigeiny Miandaes Stern, L. M., 930 16th Av., N. 


Eckstein, N., 1000 14th Av., N. 
Lindenberger, R., 1104 21st Av., N. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cooper, I., 1104 Minor Ay. & Spring Tacoma 
Glesin, N., 105 Wash. Feist, Theo. 705 North G. 


Spokane 
Fink, Rabbi A. H., 205 Culmstock Arms 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield Huntington 
Schlossberg, G., 1310 Augusta Biern, Samuel, 1214 8th 
Wagner, B. J., 2108 Washington Gore, Sam., 1010 3d Av. 
Samson, S., 301 W. 11th Av. 
Charleston 
Goldman, Mrs. M. B., 2020 Kanawha Keyser 
Gordon, H., 1614 Virginia Kaplon, Miss E., 127 N. Main 


Polan, H., 1715 Virginia 
Webb, J., Box 742 


Logan 
Elkins Rosen, Jack 
Goldberg, Mrs. George, Darby Apts. Martinsburg 
Katz, Mrs. George, Bowerleigh Apts 
Fairmont 
LiBRARY MEMBER Montgomery 


Goodman, Simon D., Box 491 Margolis, Mrs. M. A., 321 2d Av. 


Asia] 


Morgantown 


B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, 348 High 
Finn, S., 419 High 
Slaven, M. S., 160 Pleasants 


North Fork 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Catzen, A., Box 335 
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ANNUAL MEMBER 
Seligman, H., Box 365 


Wheeling 


Farer, I., Beech Glenn 

Levin, H S., 113 Wash. Av., Chantal Ct. 
Rosenbloom, B. L., Univ. Club 
Shulman, Rabbi C. E., Box 238 
Sonneborn, M., 14th & Market 


‘WISCONSIN 


Green Bay 


Abrohams, B., 1411 Cedar 
Sauber, Wm., 116 N. Roosevelt 


Kenosha 


Lepp, C. A., 5117 17th Av. 
Plous, Louis, 500 56th 
Rappaport, Rev. J., 516 60th 


Madison 


B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, 512 State 
Ellman, Ben L., 16 N. Hancock 

Kneller, S., 203 King 

Levitan, S., 10 E. Gorham 

Mack, Mrs. H., 2117 Regent 

Perlman, Prof. S., 1805 Rowley Av. 
Simon, J., 901 E. Wash. Av. 


Marinette 
Rubin, R., 1622 Elizabeth Av. 


Milwaukee 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Nickall, B. E., 130 Wisconsin Av. 
Stone, Estate of N., Boston Store 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Ashley, C. D., 3041 N. Farwell Av. 
Barnett, I., 200 Muskego Av. 
Baron, Rabbi J. L., 2419 E. Kenwood 


Blvd. 

Cohen, I., 721 Hi-Mount Blvd. 
Fechheimer, C. J., Shorecrest Hotel 
Free, J., 715 14th 

Friend, Charles, 6185 Plankinton Bldg. 
_Gendelman, H., 427 Farwell Av. 
Heller, Rudolph, 325 Wells 

Hiken, M., 666-20th 


ASIA 


Hirschberg, Rev. S., 2612 E. Kenwood 
Blvd. 


Horwitz, Hayim, 1836 51st 

Kamesar, S., 1153 Grant Blvd. 
Kleinman, Rabbi Ph., 1006 51st 
Koltin, F., 2224 N. 17th 

Leichuk, O. C., 5415 N. Wash. Blvd. 
Levine, H., 556 Hartfort 

Lewenauer, B., 530 Merion 

Lib’y of Temple Emanu-El 
Lubotzky, Mrs. E., 1232 N. 12th 
Miller, Morris, 467 Webster PI. 
Nathan, Harry, 200 Muskego 
Ottenstein, P., 2834 N. 50th 
Padway, H. E., 973 Murray Av. 
Padway, J. A., 814-16 Brumder Bldg. 
Rosenberg, A. P., 3d & North Av. 
Rotter, L. H., 1038 Grand Blvd. 
Saltzstein, A. L., 2701 N. Lake Dr. 
Saltzstein, B. F., Lake Drive 

Saxe, A., 730 16th 

Schlomovitz, Dr. B. H., 310 Empire Bldg. 
Stern, Morris, 1009 Hackett Av. 
Sure, Dr. J. H., 2015 E. Kenwood Blvd. 
Temple Beth E] Library 

Weingrad, M., 2565 N. 24th 
Wolfsohn, Leo A., 302 15th 
Wollheim, H. S., 1st Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Yolles, P. E., 616 Stowell Av. 


Minocqua 


Ehrenreich, Rev. B. C. 


Racine 


Goodman, J., 302 6th 
Waissman, M., 1258 Mound Av. 


Red Granite 
Robock, Sam 


Mesopatamia, Basrah City 
Michael, R. S., Seef St. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Adelaide 
Matison, Dr. E. A., North Terrace 


Auckland, New Zealand 
Nathan, David L. 


Stratford, New Zealand 
Manoy, Miss S., P. O. Box 12 


Brisbane, Queensland 


Freedman, I., Brunswick, New Farm 

Goldman, H., Lower Bowen Ter. 

Hertzberg, Abraham 

Hertzberg, Marcus, Charlotte 

Ravdell, N., Boundary, care of Gen. 
Rubber Co. 


Footscray, Victoria 
Benjamin, Arthur, c/o Footscray 
Tannery 


Geelong, West Victoria 
Council of Jewish Women 


Hawthorn 
Jona, Dr, J., 124 Glenferrie Rd. 


Kalgoorlie 
Council of Jewish Women 


Kew, Victoria 
Benjamin, L., 1 Sir William 


Malvern, Melbourne 
Jona, Dr. J. Leon, 3 Huntingtower Rd. 


Melbourne, Victoria 


Brandt, H. A., c/o Bank of Australasia 

Brodie, Rabbi I., Synagogue Chambers, 
Bourke 

Mestel, Rabbi S., 94 Simpson, E. 

Rothberg, S., Pasadena, High, Kew. 

Schalit, Dr. M. A., 139 Wellington 


South Brisbane, Queensland 


Blumberg, D., 689 Stanley 

shensky, W., Church Ay. 

Leiboff, M., Church Av. 

Stedman, D., Fleurs Rd., Woolongabba 


Sydney, New So. Wales 


Selby, Mrs. H. B., Werona Av., Gordon 
Council of Jewish Women 


BELGIUM 


Antwerp 


Behr, A., 17 rue de la petite Ourse 
Fischer, M., 20 Avenue Helene 


Jaffe, Capt. I., 4 Rue Floris 
Vecht, J., Pl. Constance Teichmann No.4 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Kingston, Jamaica 
Delgado, A., 19 Kingston Gds. 


de S. Pinto, C. S., 10 Port Royal 
Myers, Horace V., 188 Harbour 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta 
Shumiatcher, A. I., 611 Grain Exch. Bldg. 


Chipman, Alberta 
Olyan, Harry, Vegreville 


Edmondton Alta 
Lieberman, M. I., St. Georges Crescent 


Fort William, Ontario 
Tritt, S., 405 Victoria Av. 


Glace Bay 
Gallay, A. J., Commercial 


Halifax, N. S. 
Simon, J., 103 Upper Water 


Hoffer, Sask. 
Hoffer, I., Via Tribune 


London, Ontario 
Goldstick, Dr. I., 458 Oxford 


Canada] 


Montreal, Quebec 
LirE MEMBERS 


Cohen, Lyon, 25 Rosemont Av. 
Jacobs, S. W., 83 Craig, W. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cohen & Gameroff, 10 St. James, W. 
Levin, J., c/o General Cigar Co. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abel, J., 736 Notre Dame, W. 

Abramowitz, Rev. Dr. H., 507 Argyle Av. 

Adelstein, L., 526 St. Catherine, E. 

Alexander, A. J., 198 McGill 

Barsky, H., 945 Cote 

Bender, Rev. C. ,1443 Stanley 

Berger, Rabbi J., 3420 Grey Av. 

Bernard, H., 3547 Decarie Blvd. 

Bobrove, I. M., 4365 Esplanade Av. 

Brown, M.A., 1179 Bleury 

Chait, C., 5814 Durocher 

Cheifetz, L., 5696 Esplanade Av. 

Cohen, A., 4899 Sherbrooke, W. 

Cohen, A. Z., 40 Prince 

Crown, Myer, Box 321, Station B., 

Danish, E., 938 Jacobs Bldg. 

Dickstein, M., 615 Bloomfield Av. 

Fed. of Young Judea, 384 Sherbrooke W. 

Fitch, L., 83 Craig, W. 

Garber, M., 132 St. James 

Glazer, L., 5266 St. Lawrence Blvd. 

Glickman, M. J., 242 St. Catherine, W. 

Glickman, P., 207 St. Catherine, W. 

Greenspon, Dr. E. A., Medical Arts Bldg. 

Haltbrecht, S. B., 258 St. Louis Sq. 

Heillig, L. E., 50 Drummond Apts. 

Herman, B., c/o Y. M. H. A. 265 Mt. 
Royal Av., W. 

Illievitz, Dr. A. B., 1497 Bishop 

Jacoby, aye M., 1541 Crescent 

Kaplansky, A. L., 3793 Giroward Av. 

Kellert, Sol., 111 St. Catherine, W. 

Kleinberg, L., 5667 Park Av. 

Konowitz, I. M., 65 Vendome Av. 

Meyer, Miss B., McGill University 

Montefiore, Club, 1195 Guy 

Naturman, B., 37 St. Catherine Rd. 

Ressler, H. R., 2091 Beaudry 

Robinson, Mrs. M., 192 De Carie Blvd. 

Rogg, H., 5725a Esplanade Av. 

Rose, T. F., 1598-1606 Clarke 

Rosenbaum, Dr. J., 1396 St. Catherine, 


Rubin, Dr. I., 453 Strathcona Av. 
Schechter, W., 5192 Durocher 
Schneyderman, S., 470 Villeneuve, W. 
Sessenwein, H., 230 McGill 
Shalinsky, D., 584 Old Orchard Av. 
Solomon, Dr. A. S., 121 Bishop 
Sommer, A., 50 Westmount Av. 
Sperber, M. M., 132 St. James 
Stern, Rabbi H. J., 4128 Sherbrooke, W. 
The Jewish Daily Eagle, 4075 St. 
Lawrence Blvd. 
Wainer, I. J., 4531 Espanade Av, 
Weinfield, Henry, 132 St. James 
Workman, M., 1245 Sherbrooke, W. 
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Y. M. H. A., 265 Mount Royal Av., W. 
Zacks, J. C., 4043 Marlowe Av. 


Ottawa, Ontario 


Braverman, W., 85 Clarence 
Epstein, L., 181 Bank 

Franklin, J. M., 326 Waverly 
Freedman, J., 43-45 George 
Freiman, A. J., 69 Rideau 
Glickman, A., 170 Holmwood Av. 
Goldfield, B., 360 Friel 

Kollin, Rabbi N., 209 Wilbrod 


Outremont 
Horvitz, S., 1145 Lajoie Av. 


Regina, Sask. 


Regina Judaean Lib’y, 2030 St. John 
Rosenberg, L., Ste 12 Avalan Ct. 


Toronto, Ontario 
LIFE MEMBERS 

Granatstein, J. S., 482 Wellington Av. 
Kates, Dr. M., 16 Edgar Av. 

LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Cohen, M. G., 93 Madison Av. 
Scheuer, E., 131 Yonge 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Arkush, S. F., 20 Oriole Rd. 

Cohen, A., 165 Lowther Av. 

Goldstick, Ed., 356 Delaware Av. 
Goldstick, M., 358a Delaware Av. 
Herlick, C. M., 72 Queen, W. 

Holy Blossom Lib’y, 115 Bond 

Pollack, Dr. M. A., 297 Rushton Rd. 
Rosenberg, H. S., 2a Sylvan Av. 

Silver, A., 652 Queen, W. 

The Jewish Standard, 210 Metropolitan 


g. 
Toronto Heb. Journal, 542 Dundas, W 
Vise, B., 372 Bay 
Yolles, L. S., 66 Roxborough Dr. 
Zeidman, M., 165 Elizabeth 

Vancouver, B. C. 
Brotman, M. H., 4637 Marguerite Av. 
Westmont 
Levin, A., 478 Strathcona Ay. 


Windsor 
Lebendiger, Rabbi I., Casa Del Mara 


Apts. 
Meretsky & Gitlin, 101 Chatham, W. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Mahon, E. S., 100 Charles 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cantor, A. E., 206 Curry Bldg. 
Cohen, A., 424 Grain Exchange 
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Finkelstein, M. J., 854 Palmerston Av. 
Frank, Rabbi S., Royal Alexandra Hote 
Haid, M., Coca-Cola Bldg. 

Shaen, J., 204 Montgomery Bldg. 
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{England 


Shinbane, A. M., 8 Ellesmere Apts. 
Steinkopf, Max, Canada Bldg. 
Sternberg, J. N., 761 Grain Exchange 
Weidman Bros., 244 Jarvis Av. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
COSTA RICA 


Limon 
Wendorf, G. C., Drawer F. 


CHINA 
Shanghai 


Shahmoon, E., 2a Kinkiang Rd. 


Abrahams, D. E. J., Ave, Foch 


CUBA 


Havana 
Eppstein, Dr. L. J. V., Avenida de 


Wilson Calle H 


Weil, Wm. D., French Consul 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen 
Simonsen, Prof. D., Skindergade 28 


EGYPT 


Alexandria 
Dwek, Raphael, Box 71 
Mustaki, W., P. O. Box 196 
Nadler, Marco, B. P. 13-15 
Sicouri, L., P. O. Box 618 


Cairo 
Alexander, A., 2 Chareh El Kadi El 
Fadel 
Mosseri, J., P. O. Box 988 © 
Nahum, E., P. O. Box 940 


ENGLAND 


Birmingham 
Wand, Dr. S., 40 Bristol Rd. 


Bradford 
Ludman, A., 8 Oak Mount 


Cambridge 
Lire MEMBER 
Israel Abrahams Memorial Lib’y, Christ 
College 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Goldstein, S., St. John’s College 
Loewe, H., 85 Milton Rd. 


Cheltenham 
Lipson, D. L., Corinth House 
Chester 
Fox, Dr. I. S., 10 Upper Northgate 
Clapton 


Chissick, B., 204 Evering Rd. 


Edgbaston Birmingham 


Cohen, Rev, Dr. A., 2 Highfield Rd. 
Rainbow, M. L., 241 Hagley Rd. 


Harrowgate Yorks 
Bodlender, L. M., 25 York Rd. 


Hendon 
Cohen, B., Foscote Rd.,.N W 


Herne Bay 
Hochbaum, M., Kent Coast College 


Herts 
Salaman, Dr. R.N., Homestall, Barley 


Hove 
Asher, Mrs. S. N., 30 Westbourne Villas 


Hove Brighton 
Rosenbloom, A., 34 Pembroke Crescent 


England] 


Leeds 


Brodetsky, Prof. S., 62 Headingly Lane, 
Westgate 

Lightman, S., Esq., The Towers, 
Roundhay 

Ec M., Esq., Roland House, Weth- 


erby Rd. 
Yewdall, A., Ashbourne, 


Chapeltown 


Liverpool 


Adler, A., 16 Rutland Av. 
Cherrick, B., 14 Verulam 
Mee S. A., Abbotts Field, Southwood 


London 


LirE MEMBERS 


Adler, E. N., 20 Porchester Sq. 

Baer, Mrs. S., 262 Finchley Rd., N. W. 3 
Baron, B., Arcadia Works, City Rd. 
Baron, E., Arcadia Works, City Rd. 
Baron, L. B., Arcadia Works, City Rd. 
Rubinstein, B., Broad St. House 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Eckman, S., Jr., 19 Tower, W. C. 2 

Hampstead Synagogue, Demington Pk. 

Montefiore, C. G., 42 Portman Sq., W. 

Stepney Public Libraries, Bancroft Ra, 
Mile End Rd. 

Taylor, Dr. H., 85 Cazenove Rd., N. 16 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, D. H., 63 Threadneedle, E. C. 2 

Abrahams, P., 963 Finchley Rd., N. W. 11 

Abramovitch, Rev. I., 1 Seymour 
Mansions, W 12 

Adler, H. M., 5 Abercorn PI., N. W. 8. 

Adler, Rev. M., 38 Hallam, Port’d Pl., W. 

Arram, M., 14 Cliffords Inn, E. C. 4 

Baker, F., 40 Heber Rd. 

Baker, Mrs. P., 229 Willesden La., N. W. 

Barnett, M., 35 Compayne Gds. 

Bellin, O., Bey King Henry’s N. W. 3 

Birley, O., 228 All Souls Av., Wildes, N. 

10 


Ww. 
Blooman, S., 19 Dunrobin Ct., Finchley 
Brody, M., 31 Chardmore Rd. 
Buchler, Dr., Jewish College, Queen Sq. 


Ho. 
Claff, A., Golders Green Rd. 
Cohen, A. A., Esbry Ct., West Heath Rd. 
Cohen, Rabbi H., 66 Fountayne Rd. 
Cohen, S., 21 Staverton Rd., N. W. 2 
Corman, J., 17 Portland Av., N. 16 
Dainow, S. H., 2 Inglewood Mansions 
De Mesquita, Rev. D. Bueno, 4 Ashworth 


Rd., W. 9 
Duschinsky, Dr. C., 257 Goldhurst Ter. 
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Elliott, Dr. A. H., 6 Crooms Hill, Green- 
wich, S. F. 10 

Epstein, Rabbi I., 134 Walm Lane, 
Cricklewood 

Epstein, M., Broad St. Ho. 

Felsenstein, J 52 Compayne Gds. 

Fersht, B. , 20 Gt. St. Helens 

Finn, iT Hn 14 West Bank, Amhurst Pk. 

Gnessen, Dr. S61 Beaumont Sq. EI 

Goldberg, Pe 31 Dartmouth Rd., N. W. 2 

Goldblatt, De Belsize Pk. Gds. N. W. 3 

Goldblum, tes "34 Gloucester Rd. N. 4 

Goldstine, A. 230 Whitechapel Rd., E. 1 

Goldwater, M., 62 Sunningfield Rd., N. 


Gollop, Rabbi M., 13 ae Rd., 

Hom petcad N. W. 
Good, 1 New... Mie Cc. 
Cee Tees 3 eee Av. 
Greenwood, S. Ee 36 Grosvenor Rd., N.5 
Gross, Mrs. S32 42 Gloucester Rd, N. 4 
Sica many Ne 34 Belsize Pk. Gds., N. W. 


Heilperin, E., 84 Greenwood Rd., E. 8 

Hertz, Rev. Dr. J. H., 48 Hamilton Ter., 
N. W. 8 

Hirsch, Rev. J. M., 81 Cone Ter. 

Hymans, A. H., 73 "Gore Rd.,-E. 

Hyams, M., 77 ‘Cranwich Rd. 

Irwell, Mrs. H., Gloucester Pl. 

Jacob, H., 123 Iverness Ter., W. 

Jacobson, Miss E., 54 Canfield Gas. on 


Jewish Bice Mees Rm., 1082 White- 
chapel Rd., EI 

Jewish eee Counc 1, Upper Woburn 
Place W. C. I 

J ore : ree School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, 


Kessler, L., 8 Parcival Rd., N. W. 6 
Koldofsky, S., 59a Warrington Crescent 
Korn, M. F., 101 Canfield Gds., N. W. 6 
Kutchinsky, M. A., 171 Commercial Rd., 
Lapin, A. H., 6 Bancroft Rd., E. I 

Levy, I. H., 78 Leigh Gds., Kensal Rise 
Lightstone, H., 54a Cawley Rd., E.9 
pdadsay, Dr. S. E., 443 New Cross Rd., 


Livingstone, Rev. L., 15 Golders Gds., N. 
W. 11 


Lyons, A. B., 11 Albert Rd., S. E. 4 

Marks, Simon, 40 Hyde Pk. Gate, S. W.7 

Mattuck, Rabbi I., Wildwood, North 
End, N. W. 3 

Meyer, T., Priory Rd., N. W. 6 

Miller, Rev. Hy 27) Radnor, Chelsea, 


Ss. W. 3 
Mishcon, Rabbi I., 15 Beechdale Rd., S. 
W. 2 


Myers, M., 55 Buckley Rd., N. W 6 

Naftalin, Dr. M., 33 Rodney Rd., S. E. 17 

Naftalin, Dr. R., 1-A Leyspring Rd. 
Leytonstone 

Newman, Rabbi J., 96 Cambridge Gds., 


W. 10 
Ofstein, S., 33 Bergholt Crescent, N. 16 
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Philipp, O., 33 Ferncroft Av., N. W. 3 
Phillips, Dr. L., 169 High, E.9 
Prince, B. B., 81 North Gate 
Rabinovitch, H., 12 Durley Rd. 
Rabinowitz, Dr. L., 12 Gascoyne Rd. 
Reinhart, Rabbi H. F., 34 Upper Berkeley 
Retkinsky, W., 23 Stamford Hill 
Ritvo, Rev. H., 14 West Bank, N. 16 
Rosenberg, B., S. Darville Rd., N. 16 
Rosenberg, M., 138 Stoke Newington Rd. 
Rosenycin, M. R., 15 Martaban Rd., N. 
6 


Ross, C., 94 Frognal, N. W. 3 
Ross, D., 6 Sherriff Rd., W. Hpstd. 
Roth, Dr. C., 65 Compayne Gds., N. W. 6 
Rubens, Alex., 37 Aberdare Gds., N. W. 6 
Rubens, A., 71 Hamilton Ter., N. W. 8 
Rubens, H. I., 9-11 Copthall Av., E. C. 2 
areas S., 247 Willesden Lane, N. 
2 


Sacks, Dr. S., 13 New Rd., E. C. 

Samuel .W. S., 8 Frognal Lane, N. W. 3 

Schen, L., 2a Blenheim Gds., N. W. 2 

Simon, Leon, 7 Briardale Gds., N. W. 3 

Sklan, S. L., ‘‘Lakefield,’’ Woodbury 
Down, N. 4 

Smith, S., 42 Kings Rd., Sloane Sq. 

Spanjer, S., 58 St. Kildas Rd., N. 16 

puamerncd, W., 2 Pump Ct. Temple E. 

~4 

Swaything, The Dowager Lady, 28 
Kensington Ct. 

Tanchan, M., 17 Woodchurch Rd., N. W. 
6 


Taylor, A. A., 24 Osbaldeston Rd. 

The Jewish Orphanage, West Norwood 

Tovies, Mrs., L., ‘‘Havilah,’’ Beechwood 

Vv. 

Torrance, Dr. M. C., 146 Mile End, E. 1 

Tuck, Esq., Gustave, 33 Upper Hamilton 
Ter., N. W. 8 

Wetmaans, Dr. C., 16 Addison Crescent, 
W. 14 

Wolf, Mrs. M., 9 Ellerdale Rd. 

Woolf, A., 38 Wentworth Rd., N. W. 11 

Woolf, S. J., 38 Wentworth Rd., N. W. 11 

Zeitlyn, E., 4 Kidderpore Gds., N. W. 

Zoob, I., 6 Wandsworth Bdge. Rd. 


Manchester 


Adler, N. I., 44 Bignor, Hghtn. 

Alman .L., 171 Gt. Ducie 

Almond, S., 40 Longford Pl., Victoria P 
Bernstein, S., 1 Nightingale 

eeetace: Dr. W., 379 Cheetham Hill 


Cohen, B., 96 Palatine Rd., West 
Didsbury 

Cohen, Rev. M. M., 52 Heywood, 
Cheetham 

Davis, N., 12 Sheepfoot Lane, Prestwich 

Dr. Moses Gaster Lodge, I. O. B. B. 

Goddard, G., 112 Kings Rd., Prestwich 

Goldberg, I. W., 10a Lever 

Gordomer, H., 29a George 
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[England 


Letter, L., 4 Parkfield Rd., Didsbury 
Levy, J., Hanover House, Broome Lane, 


r. 
Locker, L., 65 Cannon 
Miller, W., 222 Oswald Rd. 
Mordell, Prof. L. J., University 
Morgenstern, J., 117 Strangeways 
Portnoy, J., 5 Moor Lane, Kersal 
Quas-Cohen, Mrs. P., Raynor Croft. 
Bowdon 
Susman, Dr. W. B., Pathological Dept., 
Manchester Univ. 
Wallfish, S., 7 Bennett Rd., Hr. 
Crumpsall 
Webber, Geo., Sunnyside, Leicester, Br’n 


New Castle-upon-Tyne 
Newton, I., “‘Lyndore,” The Grove 


Newport Monmouthshire 


Harris, Lionel L., 11 Fields Rd. 
Hyams, A., 20 Edward VII Av. 


Norfolk 
Fabritz, Rev. M. I., Synagogue, Norwich 


Northampton 
Doffman, Mrs. S., 43 St. Matthews Par. 


Richmond, Surrey 
Howitt, A., The Castle 


Salford 
Portnoy, H., 114 Chapel 


Southport 
Silverstone, Dr. A. E., 50 Hartwood Rd. 


Sunderland 
Cohen, M. A., 46 Ashwood Ter. 


Surrey 
Levy, A., Norwood Cottage, Churt 


Tunbridge, Wells 


Phillips, L. H., ‘‘Corner House,’’ Chest- 
nut Av., Southborough 
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FRANCE 


Paris ANNUAL MEMBER 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Halphen, Madame F., 15, Rue Dumont, Jewish Colonization Ass’n, 29 rue de la 


d’Urville XVIe Bienfaisance 
GERMANY 
Bavaria Breslau 
Loeb, Herrn Jas., Landhaus ‘‘Hochried"’ Vogelstein, Dr. H., Am. Anger 8 
Berlin 


Weinberg, Dr. S., 46 Guentzel Str. 46 


HUNGARY 


Budapest 


Landes-Rabbinerschule, VIII Rokk Sz- 
ilard-utca 26 


INDIA 


Bombay 
Moses, M. A., Tarmahomed Bldg. 


IRELAND 


Belfast 
Briscoe, W., 10 Malone Pk. 


ITALY 


Rome 
Federazione Delle Associazioni Culturali 


Ebraiche D’Italia 
Gordon, Dr. H. L., Casella, 1046 


MEXICO 
Monterrey, N. L. Saltillo, Coahuila 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Nathan, E. I., American Consul Sokobin, S., American Consulate 
PALESTINE 
Haifa Kligler, I. J., Hebrew University 
Sacher, H., Box 393 
a ee pei On eon sodncdat Seligman, M., P. O. Box 391 
Jerusalem Viteles, Harry, P. O. Box 238 
Abrahams, S., P. O. Box 178 
Agronsky, G., P. O. Box 625 Tel Aviv 
Bentwich, H., Rechavia 7 ; 
Goldwater, A., Box 554 Bloom, S. S., c/o American Porcelain 
Hyamson, A. M., Dept. of Labour, Box Tooth Co., Ltd. 


437 Vilnay, Z., 30 Montifiori 
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[South Africa 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon 1 


Amzalak, Prof. Moses, Bensabat, 
104 Avenida Duque de Loule 1o , 
Levy, Abraham Abner, 17 Rua Castitho 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Panama 
Halman, I. P. O., Box 617 


SCOTLAND 


Glasgow 


Black, M., 106 Haggs Rd., S. I 

Bloch, M., 138 Renfield 

Levine, Dr. E., 5 Charing Cross Mansions 

Lipsey, Dr. J., 14 Grosvenor Ter. 

Mellick, J., 23 Apsley Pl. 

Michaelson, Dr. I., 122 Queens Dr, 
Queens Pk. 


Morris, Dr. N., Barone, W., Chapelton 
Ave., Bearsden 

Naftalin, A., 82 Albert Rd., Crosshill 

Sachs, J., 153 Monreith Rd., Cathcart 

Samuel, J. M., 12 Beaumont Gate 

Walport, N., 18 Williamwood Pk., W. 
Netherlee 


EAST AFRICA 


Kenya Colony 


Ruben, A,, P. O. Box 408, Nairobi 
Somen, Miss P., P. O. Box 247, Nairobi 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Aliwal North 
Becker, M., P. O. Box 9 
Bendelstein, H., Somerset 
Cohen, H. M., Queens Ter, 
Frankel, A., Imperial Hotel 
Gerber, Rey. B., Barkley 
Gerber, I., P. O. Box 84 
Hirshowitz, W. M., P. O. Box 89 
Marcow, A., Box 9 


Benoni, Transvaal 


LirE MEMBER 
Benoni Dorshei Zion Ass'n. 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kirschner, N., 105 Ampthill Ay. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Frankel, L., P. O. Box 368 
Levy, A. J., P. O. Box 342 
London, G., P. O. Box 252 
Smith, M., Bright & Mayer Av. 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem Jewish Library, P. O. Box 96 


Bloemfontein, O. F. S. 


Bloch, Mrs. G., 4 Milner Rd. 
Bradlow, H., P. O. Box 78, Maitland 
Pencharz, M., P. O. Box 755 
Schwartz, A., P. O. Box 236 


Boshof, O. F. S. 
Toubkin, Miss B., P. O. Box 19 


Bulawayo, Rhodesia 
Blumberg, D. A., Box 409 


Cape Province 
Edelstein, I., Barkley East 
Sarif, J., 8 Solomon Rd., Sea Point 
Wulf, Rev. B., P. O. Box 21, 
Vanrhynsdorp 
Zneimer, FE. Buffelspaagts Station, Dist. 
Swellendam 


Cape Town 
Aaronwitch, H., P. O. Box 3160 


South Africa] 


Abrahams, A. E., 122 Longmarket 
a eare M., Temple Chambers, 4 


Wale 
Altschul, Dr. H. W., Lawrence Rd., 
Athlone 
Bashew, H., P. O. Box 343 
Bashew, M., P. O. Box 343 
Bender, Rev. A. P., 88 Hatfield St. Gds. 
Getz, D., P. O. Box 1972 
Goodman, I. M., P. O. Box 1204 
Gradner, L., Hilton Rd. & Montrose Av. 
Guinsberg, I. L., Muizenberg 
Herbstein, Mrs. B., Tel Hai, Marmion 


Rd. 

Jackson, A. M., P. O. Box 341 

Kaufman, Dr. C., Avoca, Main Rd., 
Wynberg 

Kibel, Rev. S., 88 Hatfield St. Gds. 

Matthews, L., 82 New Church, Tam- 
boerskloof 

Muizenberg & Kalk Bay Talmud Torah 
School 

Nell, S., P. O. Box 3096 

Philips, A., Sandhurst, Ottery Rd., 
Wynberg 

Pincus, Dr. J. V., Main Rd., Plumstead 

Schach, M., 77 Waterkant 

Schermann, I., P. O. Box 221 

Segal, L., Clonbrook Av., Dis. Sea Pt. 

Simenhoff, J., 86 St. Georges 

Smollan, M. M., P. O. Box 2551 

Zionist Hall Liby., Hope 


Clairwood, Natal 
Smith, Dr. N. 


Durban 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
The Durban Jewish Club, P. O. Box 
2198 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alper, Dr. Minnie, 310 Vause Rd. 
Bloom, B. H., Cato Rd., Extension 
Freed, M., 193 Marriott Rd. 
Henochsberg, E. S., Temple Chambers 
Jacobson, S. L., 389 Cuerie Rd. 
Levy, Rabbi E. M., 166 Moore Rd. 
Magid, H. L., 376 Smith 

Manham, P. N., P. O. Box 491 
Moshal, Dr. B., 249 Avondale Rd. 
Moshal, S., P. O. Box 1183 
Moss-Morris, H., P. O. Box 879 
Rosenbach, I., 133 West 

Stone, M., 126 West 

Wolpert, M., P. O. Box 2050 


East London 


Aronwitz, Master J., 44 St. James Rd. 
Gottlieb, H., P. O. Box 382 


Johannesburg, Transvaal 


Alexander, B., Box 2590 
Baynash, E. B., Box 4359 
Belcher, Lewis L., 31 Sauer 
Blank, H. S., 96 Banket, Hillbrow 
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Bradlow & Co., A. R., 83 Market 

Bradlow, D. A., 83 Market 

Cassel, P., P. O. Box 3511 

Cohen, Miss F., 12 Elm, Houghton 

Cranko, J., 46 Sauers Bldgs. 

Falkow, E., P. O. Box 7132 

Gabrilowitz, J., P. O. Box 6441 

Guinsberg, Mrs. O., Box 1149 

Hayman, Mrs, E., ‘The Angles," Jan . 
Smuts Av. 

Karnovsky, H. L., P. O. Box 5933 

Lipworth, A., Box 5084 

Lipworth, W., Box 7132 

Massey, J., Box 4710 

Rajak, H., P. O. Box 3288 

Sapiro, S., 73 B Raleigh 

Schneier, S., P. O. Box 6009 

Shaffer, D., 46 Sauers Bldgs. .g 

Sieff, Dr. B., 40 Louis Botha Av. 

Sive, Abr., P. O. Box 5933 


King Williams Town 
Cohen, M. B., 4 Wellington 


Lindley, O. F. S. 
Nathanson, I., P. O. Box 20 


Natal 
Lipworth, Dr. M., Red Hill 


Noorder Paarl 
Silbert, I. B., Lady Grey 


Paul Roux 
Kristal, Miss Y., P. O. Box 9 © 


Pietersburg, Transvaal 
Pietersburg Zoutpansberg Zionist Society 


Port Elizabeth 


Abrahams, J., 128 Main 
Cohn, S., 2 Clevedon Rd. 
Joffa, H., 4 Cambridge Rd. 
Marcow, L. D., New Brighton 
Schumacker, J., Box 408 
Shochet, J., Box 198 

Spilkin, J., P. O. Box 90 
Spilkin, M., P. O. Box 4436 
Tabachowitz, M., 92 Newington Rd. 
Weinronk, B., 104 Cape Rd. 
Weinronk, Simon, 57 Princes 


Pretoria 


Getz, A., P. O. Box 743 
Osrin, G., P. O. Box 861 
Pretoria Jewish Liby., 211 Struben 
Saks, J. L., 210 Church 


Roodebank, Transvaal 
Rosmarin, Harry 


Rouxville, O. F. S. 
Rubin, J., P. O. Box 30 
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Somerset Strand Vereeniging Trans. 
Isaacson, Dr. B., De Beers Rd. Feldman, Dr. S. 
South Rhodesia Wolseley 
Krikler, Mrs. J. H., Shabani * ‘i 
Ralstein, M., P. O. Box 423 Kirsch, H., Ou Stasie 
Steynsrust Zastron 
Lange, W., P. O. Box 3 Levitt, S., P. O. Box 138 


SOUTH AMERICA 


# Brazil 


Gardner, M., Rua Das Palmeiras 3, Sao 
Paulo 

Mindlin, Dr. E. H., R, Marquez de 
Paranagua 8, Sao Paula 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva 
Parkes, J., 13 Rue Calvin ¥ 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, U. S. A. 


St. Thomas 
Trepuk, Max E., Villa Edlitham 


WALES 
Bangor 
Wartski, I., Derwen Deg. Cardiff 
i Shepherd, I., ‘“Carmel,” Cyncoed Rd. 
ce gar a ay Yoffey, Dr. J. M., University College 


Pollecoff, S., Mimmanton, So. Rd. 
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MEMBERSHIP TO JUNE 1, 1932 
a a NE PORT TEES INSEE NG EE UE AS Ep Oy Oy {Ne vie 1 be 


Life Sus-_| Friend | Patron Library} Annual 


























taining 

California..... Monee tees ake 6 1 18 130 
Calorad oles. Mako tte ste 1 34 
Gomnecticutys cn G csisk ces 1 150 
Dela waters ntsier co cae 1 26 
District of Columbia..... 5 34 
UliMOtsiHetedia ORE 3 ae 1 1 25 323 
incline sien es 4 54 
IG yireteterenea cr Uae re bs aie 1 if I 
We meu kay Aes cs s\6,s20m lors aie 33 
Jouisiana': 5. Bee 1 1 31 
INDei ray LAIN lope here vote tel stesso 11 215 
Massachusetts........... 1 1 6 310 
IVER C I Salis seas ert oreclateiaence ye 1 8 107 
Minnesota .)c8 ce kiiaes. 61 
INFISSOUEI ne. 4 oe ee 4 92 
INebraskarirn, Lie crac. oes 1 32 
New Jersey .........0..0. 1 18 429 
Neway ork City a.0).6 0). 13 1 4 15 122 984 
INeway ork Statesu.. chs. 4 1 44 676 
OAiOM a eee ilscls neve vhs 4 1 2) 15 330 
Pitladeliplitariy.jcvese ts. 5 1 1 12 37 621 
Pennsylvania State...... 8 3 27 346 
MEMTMESSEE >. Batstivvete vos ncs 28 
SlexXAGioes a okG hae Batak Aer ee 1 (Al 
IWWHSGOMSINI iar Gite veloc ent 6 2 55 
@pher States sare sc cet 4: 132 2573 
Australia and New Zealand 25 
Canada sake oko 4 5 104 
anglanidemere rites oh, re Uf 5 164 
Union of South Africa.... 1 2 117; 
Other Countries......... 14 665 

61 3 6 39 376 | 5932 


1 Alabama 3, Rhode Island 1. 

2 Florida 1, Georgia 1, New Hampshire 1, North Carolina 1, Oklahoma 1, Oregon 2, 
Rhode Island 1, South Carolina 1, Washington 2, West Virginia 2. 

3 Alabama 16, Arizona 7, Arkansas 8, Florida 14, Georgia 20, Kansas 11, Maine 3, 
Mississippi 15, Montana 6, Nevada 1, New Hampshire 3, New Mexico 1, North Carolina 
11, North Dakota 11, Oklahoma 13, Oregon 17, Rhode Island 24, South Carolina 10, 
South Dakota 1, Utah 4, Vermont 2, Virginia 21, Washington 15, West Virginia 23. 

4 France. 

§ Asia 1, Belgium 4, Br. W. Indies 3, Central America 1, China 2, Cuba 2, Denmark 
1, Egypt 7, France 1, Germany 3, Hungary 1, India 1, Ireland 1, Italy 1, Mexico 2. 
Palestine 11, Portugal 2, Panama 1, Scotland 11, East Africa 2, South America 2. 
Switzerland 1, Virgin Islands 1, Wales 4. 
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LIST OF BOOKS 
ISSUED BY 


Tue Jewish PusBlicaTion Sociery 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES—(New Translation.) The Board of 
Editors consisted of Doctors Solomon Schechter, Cyrus Adler, 
Joseph Jacobs, Kaufman Kohler, David Philipson, Samuel 
Schulman and Prof. Max L. Margolis. Type very legible. 


Cloth rediedges¢ fin. thick Baca08. a) oe ee $1.25 
Black Leather coldiedgesscni cae See eee ee 3.00 
White Leather-coldtedgés. 0) ot pach aeacnaes. Ss sis ere 3.00 
Bridal Bible, leatherette and silk moire................... 3.00 
Flexible Morocco, gold édges:.. .:. a... bon. see 7.50 
Pulpit and Family Bible, 13 in. x 15 in., seal grain leather... 40.00 
ABRIDGED BIBLE. Especially arranged for Children....... 1.25 


SELECTED POEMS OF SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. Eng- 
lish Translation by Israel Zangwill. Hebrew text edited by Dr. 
Israel Davidson. First volume of the Schiff Jewish Classics. 
COGS ROAR I ae LAA aly detent ae eA Leather, $5.00; Cloth, 2.50 
SELECTED POEMS OF JEHUDAH HALEVI. English Trans 
lation by Nina Salaman. Hebrew text edited by Dr. Heinrich 
Brody. Second volume of the Schiff Jewish Classics. 
Be MONTHS ACERS RRR cee ean ees CC Leather, $5.00; Cloth, 2.00 
HEBREW ETHICAL WILLS. Testamentary directions for 
religious and secular guidance. Translated by Dr. Israel Abra- 
hams. Third volume of the Schiff Jewish Classics. In two parts. 
Sis 0! GOR OE HO CER A Pa te Leather, $10.00; Cloth, 4.00 
TREATISE TA’ANIT OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 
Translated by Henry Malter. Of great value as a source for 
Jewish history, liturgy and folklore. Fourth volume of the 
Schiff) Jewish Classics... ors... oe Leather, $5.00; Cloth, 2.50 
SEFER HA-’IKKARIM: BOOK OF PRINCIPLES. By Joseph 
Albo. Critically edited on the basis of manuscripts and old 
editions and provided with a Translation and Notes, by Dr. 
Isaac Husik. Explains the fundamental principles of the 
Jewish faith. In five volumes....... .Leather, $25.00; Cloth, 10.00 


HISTORY 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. By Profs. Max L. 
Margolis and Alexander Marx. Authoritative one-volume his- 
tory of the Jews published in America, 848 pages. Complete 
Bibliography, Chronological Tables, Index, 13 maps in color, 
Creation to-10) 7 wenn ene ae Leather, $10.00; Cloth, 4.00 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By Prof. H. Graetz. From the 
earliest period to modern times. 4,000 pages, covering over 
4,000 years. Six volumes 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN FRANKFORT. By A Frei- 
mann. First volume in Jewish Community Series.:......... 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN LONDON. By Elkan N. Adler. 
Second volume in Jewish Community Series................ 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN VENICE. By Cecil Roth. Third 
Volume.in Jewish Community Series: secs oo 0s cd bee enn 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA AND POLAND. By 
S. M. Dubnow. From the earliest times until the present day. 
With Bibliography. 3 volumes. Each.................24.. 
JEWISH HISTORY. By S. M. Dubnow. Essays on Spirit of 
emma ebisttiys te edn. 2 2 ich ERI aad Reese a) a a 
JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION—AN ES- 
TIMATE. By Joseph Jacobs. An account of the part played 
by the Jews in progress of mankind................-.10.005 
JEWS AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. By Max 
Radin. Presents the nature of the contact between the Jews, 
CnrGoksianauk Omans iW. lkis, Hom), oho bien so Sensual de ook. 
MESSIAH IDEA IN JEWISH HISTORY. By Julius H. Green- 
stone. An account of the belief in the coming of Messiah... . 
OLD EUROPEAN JEWRIES. By David Philipson.......... 
OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY. By Lady Magnus. New 
and revised edition. From the Babylonian Exile to 1929..... 
VOICE OF AMERICA ON KISHINEFF. Edited by Dr. 
COTS ROE EI can COT De, Pn eee a 


BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


LIFE AND WORKS OF SAADIA GAON. By Henry Malter. 
pilierauthortyvion the subjects .ss. eel ene ce eee 
JOSEPHUS. By Norman Bentwich. The Foremost Jewish 
HAL SE OIC ee eteia, eres ter tea eae Nt MY nk End Se) 
MAIMONIDES. By David Yellin and Israel Abrahams. Philos- 
opuemotnep Viddler Ncesinam tm nae cee te eee ee 
MOSES MONTEFIORE. By Paul Goodman. The outstanding 
PUM AIEDLO DIStemt enw cor ee Te ee ie cis Oe 
RASHI. By Maurice Liber. The brilliant commentator of the 
Biblemprnen ttre res ee en ee ota an as tenes 
BOOK OF PSALMS. Pocket edition; beautifully printed and 
DOUNGd Ree ren Cloth, $0.35; Paper, $0.20; Leather 
HEBREW SCRIPTURES IN THE MAKING. By Max L. 
Margolis. A survey of the present-day views on the history and 
growth of the Hebrew Scriptures. With a chronological table... 
LIFE OF THE PEOPLE IN BIBLICAL TIMES. By Max 
IRAGigennpete ee te NEN Se ene aan a eae eee 
STORY OF BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. By Max L. Margolis. 
USEC ACEC tre tt Nieto kata olalcded eioretet ci NnteM keie\ a Sialnesverme eg utes 
AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK. Contains a Survey of the 
Year and much valuable information of timely Jewish interest. 
Ot OSIM CLO Sa. 929 )\iNe au RO stars lose GteNeset nota tone esi rer chens 
[Bye SNL (GIT EROS D alent ohn Minrcitecigia Diao oko Src oocyte 
ORES OO (LOST LISD ev, catshcaanspetenere) crater kotivened: oy lester oes 
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$2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


2.50 
1.25 


2.25 


1.75 


1.50 
2.00 


1.25 
1.00 


4.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


1.00 
1.50 
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BOOK OF DELIGHT AND OTHER PAPERS. By Israel 
Abrahams. A collection of fascinating essays: George Eliot, 
How Milton Pronounced Hebrew, etc. ..............00.-00 

CHAPTERS ON JEWISH LITERATURE. By Israel Abra- 
hams. From the fall of Jerusalem to death of Moses Mendels- 
sohn in 1785. Manual for home and school.......:......... 

ETHICS OF JUDAISM. By M. Lazarus. Part II, Santification 
oh MitettherAimbots Moralityes seen arene 

HASKALAH MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. By JacobS. Raisin. . 

HEARTH & HOME ESSAYS. By Esther J. Ruskay........ 

HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
Isaac Musik tah Wa ee ae fae en, foes nk 

LEGENDS OF THE JEWS. By Louis Ginzberg. Legends refer- 
ing to Biblical personages and events, gathered from original 
sources. I. From the Creation to Jacob; II. From Joseph to 


Exodus; III. From Exodus to Death of Moses; IV. From : 


Joshua to Esther. Four volumes. Each volume............. 
yormes V and VI containing exhaustive notes to above text, 
CACID pasate aleretsta ee cle marttaeeee BE SUG, Warns, Ee A ey eee 
LETTERS OF REBECCA GRATZ. Of strong Jewish and gen- 
eral interest. Edited and annotated by Dr. David Philipson.... 
ORIGIN OF REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Oscar S. Straus. An excellent 
statement of the influence of the Old Testament upon the Con- 
Stitution'of the United,Staves.¢. 2.2 8, ane eee 
POST-BIBLICAL HEBREW LITERATURE. An anthology 
by B. Halper. 
Vol. I. Hebrew Texts, Notes and Glossary 
Voll English Translation. 2.0: s0 nao) oe 
eee OF HEBREW LITERATURE. By Nahum 
lonsehg S.8 Teo. Rah aek ca cere eas ten kc ee 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF AHAD HA’AM. Eighteen essays of 
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